VOUME TWEIVE, NUM, 


A STAMPED PEEING, UNDRESSED ELEPHANT 


Dear Editor, 

An “unsolicited manuscript” sounds as appetizing as 
an “unwashed leper,” or an “uncircumcised heathen.” Still, 
Tenclose one copy of same (the manuscript, not the leper), in 
the hope that you will find it of enough interest to publish in 
TER. I'm not sure if it’s up your alley, but then, having been 
asubscriber for the past year, I'm not certain of anything that 
is up your alley. 

‘The main reason I'm sending it along is to tell you that I 
love your publication, and as an excuse to enclose a stamped, 
peeing, undressed elephant. | could not find an undressed 
stampeding elephant as requested in your instructions to 
contributors, but T hope that the enclosed elephant will do. 

Please let me know what you think. 

— Michael A. Ingall, M.D. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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VOLUME TWEL NUMBER ONE 


ABOVE: THE CHANNEL SWIMMING ASSOCIATION, DOVER, KENT FROM BRITONS, ABOVE RIGHT: BAPTISM BY IMMERSION, 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY, AUGUST 190 FROM 4 KENTUCKY ALBUM. 


BRITONS 


BY NEAL SLAVIN, APERTURE, 20 E, 238D, NEW YORK CITY; 
1986, 


n the introduction, 

Slavin refers to himself 
asa “voyeur.” He says the subjects of a camera will try 
to hide things from a camera — “but the more the 
subject tries to hide, the more*the camera locates. 
Probably my life’s work will be involved in that small 
fulcrum. For me, that’s a fascinating tension . . . 
His studies are shot with a 180 pound Polaroid (six feet 
tall, fifteen simultaneous shots, no negatives) and the 
results are beguiling. Slavin loves groups, and has 
chosen almost fifty to portray in this 12” by 15” album 
Our favorites are “The Distressed Gentlefolk's Aid 
Association” of Tunbridge Wells, “The Sandy Row 
District Loyal Orange Lodge No. 5" of South Belfast, 
and the cover shot, the “Channel Swimming Associa 
tion” taken on the rocky beach at Dover, Kent, some of 
the gentlemen, pots and all, greased up, in goggles, 
red swimming caps in place, all seven of them ready, 
apparently, to throw themselves in the dark cold 
waters and head right on over to Calais. 


ee 


A KENTUCKY ALBUM 


Farm Security Administration 
Photographs, 1935 - 1943 


EDITED BY BEVERLY W. BRANNAN AND DAVID HORVATH, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS; 1986. 


he university presses in 

this country, while not 
necessarily adventuresome, turn out some of the most 
handsome books we receive. Here, from the 
seemingly limitless collection of the Farm Security 
Administration, we find crisp, duotoned photographs 
of square dancing at a school pie and box social; neigh. 
bors joining together for a house-raising; amather and 
child standing at a tumble-down gate up Stinking 
Creek near Pine Mountain; Noah Garland and three 
generations of his family; floral-frocked girls “syrup- 
ing-off” ata sorghum mill; sticks of cut burley tobac 
in Perry County; a couple visiting “Jolly Jumbo, The 
World’s Largest Hog” at the Shelby County Fair; 
watermelons for sale on court day; shooting craps at 
the American Legion Fish Fry; street scenes in Mid- 
dleboro and Jackson and Smithland and Bardstown, 
Versailles, Paris, Russelville, Central City, 


Owensboro and Linwood; a mule pulling a car out of 
Quicksand Creek; coal miners with their lunch 
buckets at Jenkins; a coal camp near Hazard; and a 
photo of a mountaineer’s home up Squabble Creek 
near Buckhorn, The handpainted sign in front of the 
cabin reads : 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: FRIENAS ON the 
23rd NIGhT OF NOVEMBER 1939 at 11:55 
O'CLOCK blessEd Lord Made Me able Not To $PeaK 
EVIL of an INdiVId aL by PrayING To him for this 
bleSSING. Let US ALL WatCh Our tongues. BuD 
EVERSOLE. 
aah ad 


TWO STEPS IN THE PREPARATION OF SQUID FROM ANOTHER 
SEASON COOKBOOK. 


ANOTHER SEASON 
COOKBOOK 


BY ODETTE J. BERY, THE GLOBE PEQUOT PRESS; 1986, 


s. Bery runs the 
_ ; famous Boston res- 
nt, Another Season, after which her book is 
named. She is English, her palate of the North African- 
French-Italian fusion school and her cookbook a good 
For example there is a recipe for sweetbrende 
with fennel, fresh tomatoes and clarified 
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garlic butter that so excited us we read it through three 
times as if it were a hot-sex passage from a bad novel 
and then again and again, and faster and faster until, 
indeed, the recipe merged with the hot-sex passage in 
anovel we'd been paging through earlier (Stoeetie Baby 
Cookie Honey, by Freddie Gershon, Arbor House; 1986 
—a real stinkeroo) and before our eyes became this 
SWEETBREADS FENOUIL 
142 pounds fresh veal sweetbreads 
1 small fenne! bulb 
2 small vine-ripened tomatoes, peeled and seeded 
«he undid the buttons, opening her up like a 
desert flower until the moon shone off her petals. 
3 tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 medium garlic clove, finely chopped 
they caressed and explored each other’s naked 
body as if discovering the joy for the first time. 
112 cup homemade chicken stock 
4 tablespoons all-purpose unbleached flour 
«he moaned aloud in exquisite pleasure 
and felt himself levitate off the sand 
3 tablespoons clarified buiter 
._. first it was his soft, wet tongue, 
running smaller and srualer circles 
+ Spoon tite sauce on four dinner plates 
and arrange the sweetbreads on top 
Then he moved inside her and, ol, 
il was sweeter than any opening night. 
And so on. Giving you some idea of just how suc- 
culent Ms, Bery’s recipes (and how corpulent Mr. 
Gershon’s prose). Many of the dishes are elaborate 
and their preparation time consuming — Bery rates 
each recipe according to difficulty of preparation and 
amount of time one should allot — but for some of us, 
just reading the book is satisfaction enough. Nice line 
drawings. 
vy 


LEFT OUT 
IN THE RAIN 


New Poems 1947 - 1985 


BY GARY SNYDER, NORTH POINT PRESS, 850 TALBOT 
AVE., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA; 1986. 


nyder is pictured on 

the cover leaning on a 
Buddhist temple bell, his weather-beaten face 
wreathed in smiles. Perhaps he is smiling over his 
now-hoary Pulitzer Prize (1974 — mentioned no less 
than four times in the poop sent out with this slim 
volume). Perhaps someone just told him that unkind 
critics are calling him “The Zen Rod McKuen.” Per- 


THE 


FESSENDEN 


REVIEW 


GARY SNYDER ON THE OLD FRONT PORCH. 


haps he's developed a risus sardonicus over the Ameri- 
can bellelettrists, now placing him somewhere up 
there along with The Three W’s; W. Whitman, W. C. 
Williams, and the Willie Wonka of American Letters, 
R. P. Warren. In any event, these 200 or so pages are 
knee-deep in Snyder's Velveeta Brand of neo-Bud- 
Sensibility: 
Plum petals falling 
cherry still hard buds 
drinking wine 
in the garden 
‘The Landlady comes out 
in the twilight 
and beats a rug 
Here, Snyder beats on our rug by (1) Bothering to 
write such burlesque; and (2) Bothering to publish 
such twaddle. Take this naked theft from cummings: 
ike yr 
freckid breast 
you butt me at night 
asleep 
Lcd write you 
no “love” poem 
30 long 
Or this filch from Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
Feeble breakers, the loose kelp slop 
Slopping in swarm of squid, a warm beach. 
Care, carry it in your head without words, 
We have ways, waves of talking about the 
sea 
Snyder is a versifying kleptomaniac— with none 
of the redeeming merits of pain-in-experimentation 
(Hopkins had to shred the language in order to force it 
to convey his hurt, his art, his art-in-hurt;” . . . loose 
kelp slop . . . “‘ismeither pain nor art: itis mere, well, 
kelp slop.) Snyder loses, and loses us because there is 
anabsence of pith, and focus; certainly a lack of honest 
dispassion, hard vision, or Chaucer's “‘ragerye.’” 


“After T’ao Ch’ien’’ is the title of one particularly 
depurant verse — and as we read it, we think of 
something we once read: A man can glorify The Way — 
but The Way does not glorify the man. We could hope 
Snyder will take a vow of silence (by, for example 
ceasing to write his phatic verse for a decade or three) 
since he seems unaware, yet, that true art represents 
individual vision with an added tension and grace of 
pure discipline. To merely manufacture words cannot 
overcome poverty of soul: 

bees humming 

tires spinning 

spring mud... 
is neither poetry nor wisdom but words littered on the 
Page, tires spinning in the mud. 

ov 


A VIEW FROM 
THE STANDS 


Of People, Politics, Military Power, and the Arts, 


BY JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: 
1986, 


ne of the great myths 
of this era is that John 
Kenneth Galbraith is an economist. Perish the 
thought. Ambassador, historian, critic, crotchety wit, 
feuilleton, goad-to-the-Republic — yes. Economist 
never. We'd suggest that his felicitous love affair with 
the English language is on a par with that of Samuel 
Johnson, G. M. Trevelyan, J. M. Keynes and, heaven 
help us, Winston Churchill; it’s a quantum leap above 
the likes of George Wills, Scotty Reston, Elizabeth 
Drew and all the other lingual carpetbaggers and car- 
pers growling at the media trough. This is, for exam- 
ple, a portion of Galbraith’s graceful (albeit twitting) 
retirement speech from Harvard: 
You will probably expect me to tell you how pleased 
and honored I ant to be graduating with the Class of 
1975. 1 am honored but not pleased. Of late | have 
searched diligently to discover the advantages of age, 
and there is, I have concluded, only one. It is thal 
lovely women treat your approaches with understand- 
ing rather than with disdain... All Harvard pro- 
fessors are deeply rational people; there is only one 
respect in which we falter. Without exception, we 
consider ourselves uniquely exempt from the ordinary 
human tendency to intellectual and physical enfecble 
ment. We all believe that we have been selected for that 
experience of immortality, that enduring vitality, so 
far awarded by the Almighty only to General Francisco 
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Franco and perhaps, as I've indicated elsewhere, J 
Edgar Hoover . 
Your invitation suggested that I reflect on the forty- 
one years that I've been at Harvard — or, as some of 
my colleagues would prefer, the forty-one years that I 
have frequently not been at Harvard. I must confess 
that, on the whole, I've liked the place. On balance, 
also, it has improved . . . Had | to mention the great- 
est improvement at Harcard over these last forty years, 
it would be the conversion of its undergraduates froma 
slightly ludicrous aristocracy to a somewhat serious 
meritocracy. The next most important advance has 
been toward treating women as citizens . 

keV 


MATTERS 
GRAY & WHITE 


A Neurologist, His Patients, 
and the Mysteries of the Brain 


BY RUSSELL MARTIN, HENRY HOLT; 1986, 


y the time I got to page 
thirty-seven, I was rea- 
sonably certain I had Multiple Sclerosis, Huntington's 
Chorea, and perhaps a touch of Parkinson's Disease. 
Later the same evening I noticed the symptoms of a 
brain tumor, maybe even a mild case of Tourette's 
Syndrome. When I misplaced my glass of wine I fig- 
ured it to be the early onset of Alzheimer’s disease. If 
you have the usual assortment of aches and pains and 
are prone to self-diagnosis of the worry-wart school, 
this is maybe not the book for you. But if you're fasci- 
nated by the maze-like workings of the engine of the 
soul, Mr. Martin’s tale is a meticulous and, by turns, 
stimulating or frightening account of much of what's 
known about the brain’s malfunctions. Martin follows 
around a neurologist friend of his and through him 
introduces us to the maladies as well as their victims, 
and discoverers 
In the centuries before late-eighteenth-century British 
physician James Parkinson's name was attacited to the 
disease that he wus the first to identify, virtually all 
disorders were called “chorea,” the Greek and Latin 
sword for dance 
The story of the hereditary Huntington's Chorea is a 
particularly bleak one: 
The sad thing about Huntington’ is that we could, in 
offect, prevent the next generation from contracting it 
— it would simply disappear — if everyone who had a 
positive family history of Huntington’s decided abso- 
lutely not to take the chance and have kids. The prob- 


lem is that by the time a patient is diagnosed with the 
disease, at thirty or forty, most have already had chil- 
dren, and by then it’s too late. And some people, 
although it seems strange to me, when presented with 

the facts and the risks still choose to have children. 
Matters Gray & White is not a maudlin recounting 
of the suffering of others, but a quite out-of-the-ordi- 
nary depiction of that mass of crenelated grey goop 
resting in the cranial cavity and the phenomena that 
‘occur when fire breaks out in its corridors. In the same 

Jeague as the books of Richard Selzer — excellent 

TOY 


MY TALE 
OF TWO WORLDS 


BY LEMENT HARRIS, INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 381 
PARK AVE. SOUTH, NEW YORK CITY; 1987. 


arris would be just 

another ho-hum 
Marxist if he hadn't sprung from the loins of one John 
Francis Harris, founder of Harris, Upham & Co., the 
immensely wealthy brokerage house. As a young 
plutocrat, Lement grew up in twenty-five room 
houses, met the likes of John W. Gates, Pierre Lor- 
rilard and John D. Rockefeller, studied at Harvard, 
and travelled to Europe and the Far Fast in great 
luxury. In the next fifteen years, from what he saw of 
world poverty, and from his readings about humans 
“wading through slaughter to a throne,” he turned to 
Communism, and helped to organize some of the 
populist farmer's revolts in the Middle West during 
the depression. 

He regularly visited Russia, starting in 1929, and 
worked on collective farms which he thought to be 
wondrous and fair. (“I witnessed Party cadres helping 
Peasants get through the first critical years. As the 
advantages of modem methods became obvious, the 
peasants rushed into the collective farms like a tidal 
wave . “) It is his blindsided view of soviet 
dekulaksization that strains our credulity. 

For some perverse reason known only to God and 
the NKVD, Harris ignores the hideous decimation of 
Russian peasants under guise of enlightened statism 
in the 30s (historian Robert Conquest estimates that 
over nine million Ukrainian peasants died — many by 
enforced starvation — because of their oppposition to 
collectivisation.) How Harris jibes this sin with his 
own professed love of humanity will obviously not be 
addressed in this book. Further, after a hundred 
pages of rapt encomiums for the collective farms, the 


notorious Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 is tossed out (and 
dismissed) in three paragraphs: 
Stalin could only conclude that England would agree 
to nothing and meanwhile was encouraging Hitler to 
strike to the east, as proposed in Mein Kampf. With 
time running out, it was not surprising that on 

‘August 23, 1939, Premier Stalin signed a mutual non- 

aggression pact with Germany . . . Eight days later, 

September 1, 1939, Hitler invaded Poland. One Sep- 

tember 17, Soviet troops entered eastern Poland . 
Thus, one of the most opportunistic and cynical 
actions of modern history is dismissed as the fault of 
England’ foreign policy. 

Harris is one that we could admire — after all, 
thirty years ago, he survived, with grace, drearattacks 
at the hands of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; but his bland attitude towards Commun- 
ist realpolitik, and his reluctance to elaborate the feel- 
ings of his capitalist family in finding this 
revolutionary blight on the Harris Upham apple 
makes this work of only passing interest. 
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TWO TALES: 


Rip Van Winkle & The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ILLUSTRATED BY BARRY 
MOSER. HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH; 1986 
(PENNYROYAL PRESS; 1984.) 


any people were 
dragged through the 
writings of Washington Irving during their school 
days and remember him as fondly as they would a 
root canal. The good news with this volume is, if you 
can bring a modicum of objectivity to it, the old bugger 
turns out to be a pretty fair writer. The bad news is 
that Moser, who has illustrated the book with his 
wood engravings, is apparently running out of juice. 
It was Moser who produced the exquisitely 
designed and illustrated editions of Through the Looking 
Glass, Alice in Wonderland, Frankenstein, Moby Dick, ar 
Dante’s Inferno among others. Those books estab 
lished Moser as the foremost practitioner of his craft 
and showed the entire publishing industry what 
inspired book design could be. The illustrations were 
inventive both in their conception and execution, as 
was the design and typography. With Two Tales Moser 
scems in a rut. The edition isn’t badly designed, but 
it’s boring, static. The illustrations are pedestrian, 
lacking the vigor and vision associated with Moser's, 
previous works 
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LEFT: WOOD ENGRAVING BY BARRY MOSER FROM TWO. 
TALES 


CONSUMER REPORTS 
1987 BUYING GUIDE 


EDITED BY IRWIN LANDAU, CONSUMERS UNION, 256 
WASHINGION ST., MT. VERNON, NEW YORK; 1987, 


his is the damnedest 

novel we've run across 
this year. A family named Consumer is constantly 
bedevilled by shoddy awnings, ill-designed garden 
tools, noisy amplifying systems, shocking electric 
heaters, accident-prone automobiles, spotty window 
cleaners, leaky ice-cream makers, off-scale meat ther- 
mometers, toe-choppin’ lawn mowers, sugar-laden 
cereals, runny cottage cheese, smelly frozen pizza, 
drippy air conditioners, short-sheeted toilet papers, 
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automobiles that won’t brake properly, and tuna in 
the can replete with dirt, flies, hair, and rat droppings. 
It's a mess, and we wonder how the Consumer family 
can survive this plethora of sturm und drang in their 
day-to-day lives. Wheels drop off the kids’ compu- 
ters, zippers on toothbrushes get stuck, handles fall 
off the cat food, the microwave ovens eat the children, 
the cars eat the microwave ovens (and the gerbils), the 
smoke detectors smoke (though they're too young to 
smoke}, thermostats get jammed, making the whole 
house catapult into orbit, and the kerosene heaters 
send in genies who turn into toads as the waffle irons 
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begin to sing, wantonly, songs of love. Where you 
and | might just say to hell with it and move toa cavein 
Borneo — Mr. é& Mrs. Consumer, with their union of 
mini-Consumers, keep on keeping on, reporting the 
bad guys to Big Daddy in Washington, draining the oil 
off the peanut butter, whipping up their own ice 
cream (tutti-frutti), raising hell with the banks and 
insurance companies, and, in general, continuing to 
survive while directly under the somewhat over- 
productive comucopia of disposable garbage we call 
The American Dream 
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FROM BAREFOOT GEN: A CARTOON STORY OF HIROSHIMA 


BAREFOOT GEN 


A Cartoon Story of Hiroshima 


BY KEI NAKAZAWA, NEW SOCIETY PUBLISHERS, 4722 
BALTIMORE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; 1987. 


ur World War I comic 
strips were “Terry and 
the Pirates” (for violence) and Smilin’ Jack” (for 
action). More recently, we've had Beetle Bailey to 
convince us that the military is just laughter, fun, and 
silliness. Except for R. Crumb and his peers, there's 
been nothing like Barefoot Gen, which, according to the 
introduction, has been read by more than 5,000,000 
Japanese. 

Gen is a seven-year-old boy who lives in 
Hiroshima in 1945. Since we associate comics with 
fantasy and child-innocence, it is jarring to see draw- 
ings of the wounded and the dying, those irradiated 
by the atomic bomb. But interleaved with the war- 
cruelty are humorous asides (Gen's father gets sent 
away from the home-front soldiers’ training for farting 
during drill) and touches of reality (all buildings with 
“P” painted on the roofs were spared strafing by 
American planes because this was the code for “pris- 
oners;” soon, all kinds of houses in Hiroshima had a 
black “P” on the roof). The message is clear: war, war 
of any kind, hurts any and all who are part ofit —even 
those not in the combat zone. It is this, traced so 
poignantly, blended with the humanness in depiction 
of life before, during, and after the American version 
of holocaust that makes Barefoot Gen so compelling 
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COLLECTED POEMS 
1957 - 1982 


BY WENDELL BERRY, NORTH POINT PRESS, 850 TALBOT 
AVE., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: 1987 


endell Berry has 
come to be some- 
thing of a cult figure these last few years as he is, we 
suppose, the reincarnation of one of those annoying 
Transcendentalists. Emerson, Alcott and Fuller were 
tedious to begin with; Berry takes their ennui into yet 
another dimension, if such is possible. He certainly 
drops all the right names (Allen Tate, Ken Kesey, 
Kenneth Rexroth) but his writing is singularly lacking 
in pith: 
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Meet us in the air 

over the water, 

sing the swallows. 

Meet me, meet me, 

the redbird sings, 

here here here here 

If we were one of the swallows or redbirds of 
Kentucky or wherever the hell it is that Berry is swat- 
ting out this stuff, we'd be tempted to garnish him 
(and his verse) with a spot of guano and fly on, bypass- 
ing all those Meet Mes and Here Heres. 

T come to the fear of love 

as | have often come, 

to what must be desired 

and to what must be done. 

Only love can quiet the fear 

of love, and only love can save 

from diminishment the love 

that we must lose to have. 

We stand as in an open field, 

blossoms, leaf, and stem, 

rooted and shaken in our day, 

heads nodding in the wind. 
The writing lacks something — nuts perhaps; the 
images are skewed, the love-lovea complete mess (try 
to do something with “Only love can quiet the fear of 
love” without your eyes turning to pinwheels). One 
has this picture of Berry, with his family of pigs and 
trolls, standing out there in the rutabaga field, knee- 
deep in blossoms, leaves, stems (those damned 
stems), heads “nodding in the wind” (aphasia, per- 
haps) which brings to mind nothing so much as that 
Captain Kangaroo of American versification, Joyce 
Kilmer. We suppose there is a market for these brom- 
ides in Beverly Hills and SoHo and Milwaukee — but 
for those of us who like our poetry for breakfast with 
mountain oysters, Tabasco, and a monstrous hang 
over — Berry rises up as nothing more than a daffodil 
over there in left field, nodding his solitary head in 
agon, wondering where the real game has gone. 

“Vv 


MY MANHATTAN 


BY CONGER BEASLEY, JR, WOODS COLT, BOX 22524, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: 1987, 


onger Beasley sounds 

like a pack of funny 
dogs, but no, he’s a writer. What we have here is a 
pack of funny stories, some of them no longer than 
two pages. The twenty of them bear such titles as 
“The First Shell Fired on Fort Sumter Falls Softly on 
My Head” or “Andy, with His Pants Down, Is More 
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Appealing Than We Think.” Passionate, silly, drip- 
ping artist and politician names like sweat (Beethoven, 
Audubon, Tito, de Gaulle) Beasley is at once compe- 
tent and mad, and the reader comes to be slightly 
deranged in the process 
Maurice Ravel, who was very small, liked to sneak 
inside grown-ups’ pockets and children’s mouths and 
listen to what was going on. The sound of fabric 
unraveling, the interlocking fibers breaking down and 
finally snapping with the subtlest of explosions, he 
later made into music, orchestrating the sounds into 
lush and delicately balanced harmonies. The crepita- 
tion of salioa between the tooth and gum of a six-year 
old proved equally fertile material. One day, after 
watching a succession of oily bubbles emerge from a 
child's puffy lips, Maurice made up his mind. Step- 
ping onto the tongue, he allowed himself to be envel- 
coped by a filmy, transparent membrane. A moment 
later he floated out into the purple air of crepuscular 
Paris, heading southwest toward Spain — magical, 
effervescent Spain! — where he really felt most at 
home. 3 
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NEW AMERICAN 
CLASSICS 


BY JEREMIAH TOWER, HARPER & ROW; 1966. 


ower took over the 
Chez Panisse in 
Berkeley some fifteen years ago and turned it into the 
feeding trough of the guppies or puppies or whatever 
the hell they call them now. He went on to do the 
same with other San Francisco area restaurants. We 
have no problem with his credentials, which are 
obviously impressive. Nor have we any with “Warm 
Cabbage Salad with Duck Fat’ if that is your fancy, 
and if you are swimming in pancetta, baguettes, goat 
cheese, and rendered duck fat. Or "Grilled Ham 
Hocks with Rocket and Mustard Aioli’ if you can 
prevail on the good folk at NASA to provide you with 
some rocket leaves 
Our complaints reserved for Harper & Row pull- 
ing someone out of the San Leandro Morgue to take 
shots (some would call them potshots, or perhaps pot 
roast shots) of the various dishes. The reproduction of 
“Capon with Wild Mushrooms and Mint Bernaise” 
looks like something our cat let fly on the living room 
rug, and the photograph of “Braised Lamb Shanks” 
reminds us of our six-month-old’s diapers after we 
tried too much real food, too soon. We recommend a 
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product recall by the publisher in hopes that they can 
repair what is obviously a subtle campaign of pho- 
tographic assassination on an obviously nice guy. 

*O 


THE GARLAND OF 
MAHAMUDRA 
PRACTICES 


TRANSLATED BY KHENPO KONCHOG GYALTSEN, 
SNOW LION PUBLICATIONS, BOX 6483, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK; 1986. 


hese Tibetan Buddhists 

will get you coming or 
going. Remember that graffiti “Meditation isn’t what 
you think?” Well they have one like that. And they 
have one called “nonmeditation”’ — in which you are 
able to meditate on, well, the opposite of meditation: 

There is no meditation on a nonexistent thing; 

The object of meditation is not meditated on. 

Since neither things nor non-things exist, 

There is no thing to observe in meditation, 

The original author of this work was Gampopa 
which sounds like Mexican baby food but isn’t. Gam- 
popa lived in the eleventh century, in what is now 
Tibet. He created various visualizations, including 
that of “the blue male Heruka:” 

« blue like the color of the stainless sky, with one 
face and two hands, vajra [a disk, with the word 
“um inscribed in its center] and bell. At the top of 
the hair knot at the crown of his head isa wish fulfilling 
wisdom jewel. On top of this is a five-spoke vajra; to 
the left ofthe vajra isa crescent moon. Heruka’s head is 
adorned with five dry skulls. From his neck hangs a 
necklace of human intestine, on which are ftung 51 
fresh human heads, dripping blood 

Now there’s a meditation. Goodbye, pork-pie hat! 
11 
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THE MAN WITH 
RED SUSPENDERS 


BY PHILIP DACEY, MILKWEED EDITIONS, BOX 24308, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; 1986. 


acey is a charmer: a 
fantasizer, a pyrotech- 

nician in the child’s world of adult poetry. His subject 
ranges from beaches, love, gods, Fr. Hopkins, Walt 
Whitman, freckled women (“Who can own a woman! 
with brown stars on her back’”?) to fish in the attic: 

They refuse to come down. 

They refuse to say 

what they are doing up there 

You go up the ladder to coax titer, 

you get their silent, openmouthed 

stare through the trapdoor 

They investigate old trunks, 

their flat noses bumping the locks, 

looking for letters 

still wet with emotion 

after all these years 

What Dacey has set forth in these forty or so 
poems are delirious lovely visions of America, with 
such titles as “Walt Whitman’s Answering Service,” 
“Not Going to See the Movie about a Nuclear 
Holocaust’s Aftermath,” and “Fle Discovers the Word 
‘Invagination’ in the Dictionary’ (“Invaginate me,/O 
God of invagination./Fold me over/myself,/petal me 
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back/to a bud “) It’s acid fantasy in which vio- 
lence turns evanescent, as if it never happened; a pure 
child's world of invocations and incantations: 
what the gods want is humility, 

that for meals 

you savor stones, 

that a discarded thread 

be a means 

for stitching a life, 

‘that when you walk you be amazed 

you are not falling 
Dacey is spawning inversions that grow out of a child 
turned adult seeing the adult world as a child: 

This is not the bourgeois poem 

you think it is. The father 

is not a father 

but the dictator of a small 

Latin American country, 

nor the mother a mother 

but the peasantry the dictator 

abuses, The children 

are the land itself, 

innocent, seasonal, 

trampled upon 

by the boots of the dictator’s men, 

watered 

by the tears of the peasantry. 

When milk spills 

at the breakfast table 

blood runs 

in the streets of that country 

HIAVY 
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We came to know that land inch by inch. 


The river, the spring, snakes, scorpions. 


The way the air feels before a tornado. 


THE EARTH MANUAL 


How to Work on Wild Land Without Taming It 


BY MALCOLM MARGOLIN, HEYDAY BOOKS, BOX S185, 
EY, CALIFORNIA; 1975 (REVISED 1985). 


thank my Dad for a lot 

of things. For being 
young and handsome and so much fun when I was 
growing up, for teaching me to be on the lookout for a 
good time, and especially for turning his back on 
urban life and moving to the Ranch when | was a kid. 

Thave pictures of itas it is now — the blasted shell 
of a large stone building on the shore of an endless 
Jake, but when I lived there the house was whole, and 
filled with kids and books, and fields sloped away 
from a ragged lawn to the distant glitter of the Cimar- 
ron River. The five of us, city kids really, were turned 
loose in the pastures of heaven. 

We came to know that land inch by inch, the way 
kids do. The river, the spring, the windmill, the berry 
patch, our pack of hounds and all the animals. The 
wood stove, cutting the Christmas tree, the coyote 
hunt. Snakes, scorpions, centipedes, alligator, game. 
Smoking a catalpa bean, reading Poe in the hayloft 
when it rained. The smell of ozone when lightening 
hitnearby. The way the air feels before a tornado. The 
sound of mourning doves and oil wells, counterpoint 
in the dark. Rounding up the cattle, watching the 
animals mate, swimming in Salt Creek 

‘The dam that drowned the Cimarron Ranch has 
been in place for years now, and all that’s left is a 
memory that is shared by a few — a very few — 
people. But it marked me with a need for big spaces 
and fresh air and a love of the outdoors that has been 
my ally and my guide. 

On the other hand, there are the kids who think 
cows have faucets and that anything happening out- 
side, unless it’s a concert, is bound to be boring. At 
Malcolm Margolin’s conservation program in the hills 
above Oakland, California, where he directed thou- 


sands of volunteers engaged in land improvement 
projects, there were a lot of these. 

His gentle, witty, well-written book, The Earth 
Manual, directs the Library of Congress to list it under: 
nature conservation, wildlife habitat improvement, 
arboriculture, soil conservation and nature trails. It 
should have a further listing: “kids, understanding, 
enjoying, ete.” Listen: 

Kids love animals, they are 
terrified of animals, they 
want to hold animals, 

they want to help animals, 
they want to be animals, 
they are intrigued by 

the sameness between 
people and animals and 
they are equally 

intrigued by the 
‘wonderful otherness, too 

With skills born in experience and the clarity of 
having explained them thousands of times, Margolin 
reveals the techniques and tricks of such wholesome 
lasks as planting, pruning and felling a tree, building a 
check dam to control erosion, and building ponds for 
wildlife, how to gather and store wild seeds and how 
to transplant wild trees and on and on. His conversa- 
tional tone, his humorous and literate mind place the 
reader in the company of a wise and charming friend 
Even if you don’t want to fell a tree (though Margolin 
claims a bit sadly that everyone does) his description 
of the process, from decision to final crash and follow- 
ing silence, evokes archetypical images. 

For those of you who actually manage wild land, 
The Earth Manual, with its eloquent drawings and 
extensive list of resources, is a necessity. To the rest of 
us, it gives the same keen pleasure as the appropriate 
tool: solid, satisfying, real as the dirt. 

There is the dark and reccuring myth of the father 
who abandons his child in the forest. Margolin is the 
antithesis; a Father Nature, if you will, who, taking the 
child into the forest, demonstrates the interconnected 
web of being, and unlocks the doors of the universe. 

— CECILE HAYDEN MCGOWAN 
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CASIDA DE LA MUCHACHA DORADA 


La muchacha dorada 
se baiiaba en la agua 
y el agua se doraba. 


Las algas y las ramas 
en sombra la asombraban 
y el ruisefior cantaba 

por la muchacha blanca. 


Vino la noche clara, 
turbia de plata mala 
con peladas montanas 
bajo la brisa parda. 


La muchacha mojada 
era blanca en el agua 
y el agua, llamarada. 


Vino el alba sin mancha, 
con mil caras de vaca 
yerta y amortajada 

‘on heladas guirnaldas. 


La muchacha de lagrimas 
se baitaba entre lamas, 

y el ruisenior Hloraba 

‘con las alas quemadas. 


La muchacha dorada 
era una blanca garza 
y el agua la doraba. 

— FEDERICO GARCIA-LORCA 


The girl of gold 
bathed in the water 
and the water turned to gold. 


Reflections of alge 
and branches shadowed her 
and the nightingale sang 

for the girl of white. 


The clear night came, 
troubled by evil silver, 
dying mountains 
under the dark breeze 


The gis, wet 
was white in the water 
and the water was in flames, 


‘The dawn came without scar 
with a thousand faces of the calf 
rigid, and enshrouded 

with garlands of ice. 


The girl of tears 
washed herself between the flames 
and the nightingale wept 

with burning wings. 


The girl of gold 
was a white heron 
and the water tuned her to gold. 

— TRANSLATED BY CARLOS AMANTEA 


SONG OF THE GIRL OF GOLD 


TOUCHED BY FIRE 


A Photographic Picture of the Civil War, Volume It 


EDITED BY WILLIAM C. DAVIS, LITTLE, BROWN; 1986. 


What is honor? A word. What is that zword, honor? 
Air... Who hath it? He that died o' Wednesday. 
Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. It is 
insensible then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer 
it, Therefore, I'll none of it: honor is a mere scutcheon: 
and so ends my catechism 


— “Henry IV, Part 1” 


veryone has his favor- 

ite war. For classicists, 

it’s the Trojan War; for neo-classicists, it’s The Hun- 

dred Years’ War, Those into insensate slaughter find it 

a toss-up between WWI and WWII; and for those who 

relish The End of The Belief that War Will Solve Any- 
thing, it would have to be the Spanish Civil War. 

‘The American Civil War has its own boosters. It 

was the first “living-room war” (photography had 

been discovered some fifteen years before). It con- 
tained all the necessary elements of tragedy — fam 
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Our Civil War made 
a hero out of one who 
should be considered 
one of the most 
misdirected, moody 
rapscallions in 
American history — 
Abraham Lincoln. 


REVIEW 


against family, ancient feuds brought out in the open 
and resolved (by murder), the rivers of blood that Civil 
Wars always seem to inspire. It was nakedly and 
shamelessly futile: slavery was on the decline, and 
would have gone out of existence by the start of the 
20th Century from determinism (the economic struc 
ture of any industrial revolution and the ownership of 
humans are incompatible); further — it was doomed, 
as well, by mere inertia and superior morality. (Can 
you imagine the bad press given to those who had the 
temerity to rise up to speak out in favor of slavery?) 

‘Our Civil War madea hero out of one who should 
be considered one of the most misdirected, moody 
rapscallions in American history — Abraham Lincoln. 
And it unjustly villified one who was the most noble 
and self-effacing — Jefferson Davis. It put an end toa 
natural sectional evolution that could have been 
immensely beneficial to the future, the tolerance and 
the ease of America: that is, the division of the country 
into the northern tier of states, and The South. Had 
this been allowed to happen naturally, the continent 
would have come to be divided into several more 
appropriately sized countries in addition to the North- 
ern Republic and the Confederacy: the Republic of 
Texas, California, the Middle West, the Upper West, 
and the Washington/Oregon Territory. Since smaller 
nation-states are uniformly more efficient, more 
encouraging of civil liberties, less subject to the ineffi- 
ciency of grandiosity, we would have ended up with 
six or seven nations which would have grown inde- 
pendent politically —but which would have been nice- 
ly married in language and commerce 

To put the loss more succinctly, compare the pres- 
ent government in Washington to the governments of 
Copenhagen, Bern, Oslo, or Helsinki. Denmark, the 
Benelux Countries, Switzerland, Scandinavia—not to 
say Costa Rica, New Zealand, and Japan — are all at 
the top of a list compiled by “’The Economist” of those 
nations which observe a greater degree of civil liberties 
and personal freedom as opposed to, say, Russia, the 
United States, China, India, Brazil. Appropriately 
small size and hegemony seem to be the key to those 
freedoms idealized in the United Nations’ “Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” 


In any event, the American Civil Waris at the top 
of the love list for many amateur historians. In terms 
of sheer quantity of red juices leeched into the ground 
(see the introduction to Edmund Wilson’s appropri- 
ately named Pairiotic Gore) the war between the North 
and the South was a dandy. 

As Davis points out, it was a grossly unfair war— 
iff wars by their nature can be considered to be “fair” or 
“unfair.” There were nine million inhabitants of the 
South (one-third of whom were black) — as opposed 


ABOVE: 
RIGHT: COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA AFTER SHERMAN’S 
MARCH. 


A YOUNG SOLDIER WITH A GANGRENOUS FOOT 


to twenty-two million in the North. In addition, 
Telegraph, factory and farm figures were all six to 
seven times greater in the North than in Secessia, and 
except along the Maryland-Missouri border, the 
unseceded states were little disturbed by actual com- 
bat. Washington possessed foreign recognition, furc- 
tioning credit and fiscal structures, and existing 
government institutions. 
Given this imbalance— it should have been a quick in- 
and-out war. But, as with World War I (for which, 
technologically, it was the precursor) it went on and 
on, draining resources, ruining the land, killing 
almost 650,000 men, wounding another 200,000. The 
tolls for death and disfigurement were four times 
greater than those of World Wars I and II 


The ear-piercing and peculiar Rebel yell of the men in 
gray and answering cheers of the boys in blue rose and 
jell with the varying tide of batile and, with the hoarse 
and scarcely distinguishable orders of the officers, the 
screaming and bursting of shell, the swishing of canis- 
ler, the roaring of volley firing, thedeath screamsof the 
stricken and struggling horses and the cries and groans 
of the wounded formed an indescribable impression 
which can never be effaced from memory 


Or 
Once I tumbled over tavo bodies and found my face close 
to the swollen, bloody features of the man who lay 
uppermost, judging from the position of other bodies 
A shower of grape and canister must have torn the 
ranks of a regiment into shreds, for 50 or 60 bodies lay 
there in a row. I came across the corpse of a drummer- 
boy, his arms still clasped around his drum, his head 
shattered by a shell 

So few of the photographs chosen reveal the blood- 

letting, the real blood-letting. Soldiers, batallions, 

armies at a standstill (photography was not an instant 
or moving picture; glass plate photography could take 
an hour to set up, shoot, and dismantle.) But there is 
enough of the pillage, the starvation of the camps, the 
ruined buildings, the disfigured faces to reveal what 
we now know fora fact: that the war and its aftermath 
was to set the culture of the South back a hundred 
years, instill a hatred and mistrust that survives in 
some regions to this day, not alittle brought about by 

Sherman's march from Atlanta to Savannah, docu- 

mented here, in pictures, and in words: 

We had a gay old campaign. Destroyed all we could 
not eat, stole their niggers, burned their cotton & gins, 
spilled their sorghum, burned & twisted their R. 
Roads and raised Hell generally. 

As historian Stephen Oates reports 
‘The South was not only defeated, she was annihilated. 
Half her men of military age were dead or wounded, 
tevo-fifths of her livestock wiped out, more than half ker 


farm machinery demolished, her major cities in ruins, 
her railroads and industry desolated . . . two-thirds 
of her assessed wealth, including billions of dollars in 
slaves, destroyed . 
And, as some commentators have noted, its victory 
was of “base coin:” blacks were freed, but not given 
equal rights and education for more than a century 


Over five hundred photographs are here 
included. Armies, warehouses, factories, individuals 
Women, men, children; hospitals, the dying, the 
starved, the dead. Are any wars different? Every 
human that appears in these innocent, posed photo- 
graphs is now gone. Can we grieve for those who are 
now no longer among the living? What can we learn 
from these images — outside of the few appallingly 
gripping ones: the bone men released from Anderson 
ville; the dead on the field at Gettysburg; the empty 
walls of Richmond and Atlanta; the factories ravaged; 
the graves of Tennessee; the wounded in the hospital 
waiting for the surgeon's saw (it was more dangerous 
to be under medical care of the time than it was on the 
field: almost two-thirds of the casualties took place in 
the hospitals.) 


This is the first war to be documented by photo- 
graph, the first to show the sheer callousness, dust, 
and mayhem of battle. Everything before was line 
drawing or painting. And with the usual American 
fascination for technology — the new toy of photogra- 
phy was, within a decade of its earliest existence, 
being utilized in force, with religious fervor. 

‘The present editors have an unfortunate need to 
put dumb phrases under self-explanatory pictures, 
dloying titles such as “Inventive minds could equip 
this poor Yank with fork and spoon, He could feed 
himself. But his hands would never feel the softness 
of a woman's hair or the velvet of his child’s 
cheek...” Even this idiocy cannot lose for us that 
poignance of innocence from more than a century ago, 
an innocence which brought the flowers of a country 
on the field to decimate each other, and the country, 
and the beauty, and joy, bringing to mind the words of 
Wilfred Owen on a later, equally ferocious war: 

Hour ajter hour they ponder the warm field, — 

And the far valley behind, where the buttercup 

Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up 

FREDERICK DUPLESSIS 
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ANSELM HOLM AND HIS POEM FROM THE POET EXP 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books recently received at our offices. All 
were published within the last twelve months, although 
a few works of previous years are included if they are of 
special merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books are 
graded as to quality of writing and elegance of thought. 

We also give hearts for good or bad design. A listing 
here does not preclude review in a subsequent issue of 
the magazine. Readers should note that not all of the 
ones we receive are reviewed: some are simply too 
dated, too bathetic, or too contentious for us to deal 
with. 


RATINGS 
Content/Style Desigr/Aesthetics 
kkk Superb LAA 
ke Very Good vv 
* Ho-Hum ’ 
ie} Not Worth The Effort fe) 
NR Not Rated NR 


‘THE POET EXPOSED. by Christopher Felver. Alfred van der 
Marck, New York; 1986. A hundred or so photographs of 
current poets (or those recently deceased); mostly American; 
with scrawled notes In Their Own Hands accompanying the 
shots (all in black-and-white), Nice work, fun to leaf 
through, although Felver’s definition of “poet” is broad 
Gohn Cage? William Burroughs? Lawrence Durrell?) Our 
personal favorites are James Broughton in pork-pie hat and 
scarf, with John L. Lewis’ inherited eyebrows, saying 

This is It 

and Tam It 

‘and you are it 

and 50 is That 

‘and he is It 

and she is It 

and it is It 

‘and that is that 
and David Antin who has no hat, no scarf, and no eyebrows 
‘whatsoever, not even his own, who says “Lused to thinkasa 
poet i was looking for the light — but theres so much light 
now and its all so bright I'm looking into the shadows,” and 
Charles Bukowski, no hat, no scarf, no picture (nor eye- 
brows), leaving nothing but a short short poem NO VIS- 
IIORS. The prize for words not visage must go to someone 
named Sharon Olds who captured “My Parents Wedding 
Night, 1937:" 

1 leave them wrapped in that stained sheet like a 

double larown in a speckied chrysalis, 

they sleep with their mouths open like teenagers, 

their breath swoeet, the wohole room smells 

delicately of charapagne and serten and blood, 

Tet them rest, but I go back again and again 

0 that moment, 

watch them over and over until I get used to it, 

like God watching Adam and Eve in the garden — 

that first springing rill of dark blood, 

eye it the way the castaway stares at the 

blackish life pouring out of the turtle’s throat 

where he severs it 
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VLADIMIR NABOKOV, BERLIN 1934 FROM VN: THE LIFE AND 
ART OF VLADIMIR NABOKOV. 


VN: The Life and Art of Viadimir Nabokox, by Andrew Field 
Crown; 1985. There are some volumes that we treasure; 
there are some we let slide lifelessly from our hands; and 
there are a few, a very few, that wesmash to the floor (Hey! 
What's going on?” they yell from the other room.) Field's 
VN is in that latter category. Nabokov himself had a sincere 
detestation of critics and literary biographers (he called them 
“psychoplagiarists”) for he saw them as the pismires on the 
corpus of belles lettres. Indeed, several of his books (notably 
Pale Fire) mocked, in a devilishly astute way, the whole 
critical world. It is then of considerable Nabokovian irony 
that Andrew Field sneaks in under the eaves to bad-mouth 
the master, write slightingly of some of Nabokov’s great 
works (the dreamy, speli-casting Adc is described as “the 
weakest novel he wrote, and the most overpraised by many 
critics,”) and in general defecate on the grave of one of the 
great writers of the century. There are many sly allusions to 
his brilliant conversations with the author (“When I put this 
to him, he exclaimed gleefully: “Yes, yes, exactly! I planned 
hat way!” Translation: Field, you're so goddamn bright.) 
s petty assessments of VN's life, loves, teaching, and 
‘writings has brought us to the reluctant conclusion that Field 
doesn’t exist, and that Nabokov is not dead at all, but went 
intohidingat Nice to prepare this last and most subtle joke of 
an astonishing literary career. (“Andrew Field” is itself an 
anagram — “Fie, lewd dran’’ A dram is Russian for poseur.) 
Thus Nabokov has here managed to create, with his usual 
skill, an extremely tasteless, short-sighted, smarmy, and 
illiterate precis of his days and works. That he could sub- 
sume his own stellar pyrotechnical writing skill (as repre- 
sented, for instance, by Lolita and Speak Memory) to come up 
with this dog makes it worthy of Kinbote himself 
*” 


‘THE COMFORTABLE HOUSE: North American Suburban 
Architecture 1890 - 1930, by Alan Gowans. The MIT Press; 
1986. tis passing strange the way we Americans assassinate 
our cities. Ours are probably the only metropolises in the 
world built not by architects, certainly not by artists and 


aestheticians, but by accountants end the tax laws. City 
centers, graves to humanness and scale, with forty or sixty 
or eighty story tombstones, are, in fact, monuments to dow: 
ble depreciation, interest deduction, and the unbound 
willingness of cities to subsidize and supply the vital (and 
expensive) drain on their services to maintain these 
memento mori, The result is the New Yorkization of our 
urban areas which is doubly ironical: who the hell in San 
Francisco or New Orleans or Denver wants to live in New 
York City? It's an interesting contrast to discover what our 
forebears wanted (and gave to) metropolitan areas. The 
“City Beautiful” Movement created parks and the various 
codes and zoning, and required downtown setbacks which 
prevented straight-sided tombstone buildings by a stagger- 
Ing of the vertical. (This was abandoned by most cities when 
the corporations bought up the zoning boards from Atlanta 
to Ypslanti). In the days of city-beautiful, lovely prefebri- 
cated houses could be ordered (from Sears, or Monkey 
Ward, or Aladdin) at astonishing prices: a two story Sears 
pre-fab in 1908 cost $1,137; a six room “Michigan,” complete 
with “hardware, locks, hinges, knobs, nails, and paint” was 
available from Aladdin at $797.05. Alan Gowans, who 
teaches art history at the University of Delaware, seems to 
have a fine time with this volume, discerning from these kit 
houses the welter of styles: Queen Anne, Picturesque, 
French Second Empire, Classical Revival. He is not beyond 
some logic jumps. For example, he believes that the coming, 
of The Comfortable House” coincided with the end of the 
frontier range; that these houses — so easy tobuy, transport, 
build — represented another phase of American Wan- 
derlust; and, just 50, the present day mobile home is the 
ultimate representation of national historical attachment to 
The Itchy Foot. No matter: this edition is lovely, with over 
200 illustrations, including fascinating reproductions of 
pages from turn-of-the-century catalogues. 
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THE THREE LANGUAGES, by Jakob & Wilhelm Grimm. Cre- 
ative Education, 123 S. Broad, Mankato Minnesota; 1934. 
The Grimm brothers invented Grimm’s Law, which tried to 
prove that Germans are more studious, pedantic, and 
phlegmatic— thus, more grim — than anybody else. When 
the Grimms weren't inventing laws, they spent their eve- 
ning, mixing, pleasantly with peasants (which they m 
takenly called “ pheasants”) — collecting lore to put in their 
Books In general they were pleasantly (or pheasant) grim 
themselves. No one could tell Jakob from Wilhelm except for 
the wig and for the fact that Jakob’s house moved around — 
thus they titled their study Kinderund Hausmarchen. Despite 
all this confusion attendant on their Germanic, scholarly life, 
they put together 5,546 fairy tales, each one dumber than the 
one before, The Three Languages tells of a nobleman who had 
a stupid son who could only talk to birds, dogs, and frogs. 
Some people talk to the stars — others to the trees: this one 
talks to poodles, hoptoads, and magpies. The Pope dies, the 
powers are looking tor a miracle, and so two doves fly down 
and perch on this kid’s shoulder — so they make him pope. 
It was, as you can see, a far simpler time. He doesn’t know 
beans about chanting mass, but the two doves sit on. his 
shoulder and whisper sweet Dei’s in his ear. Creative Edu- 
cation puts out some of the finest children’s books around, 
and that’s the only thing in this whole blamed review we 
didn’t make up out of the whole cloth, Or maybe that we 
did 
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REPLAY, by Ken Grimwood. Arbor House; 1986. Jeff 
Winston is a “replayer.” Starting with a heart attack at age 


forty-three (in 1988), he returns to 1963 with his knowledge 
of the future intact. It’s not a one-night stand: he gets tolive 
through his days, have the same old heart attack, again and 
again, with a slight “skew” — the visits get shorter and 
shorter. He chooses to live the reruns differently each time, 
depending on what he has learned from the last incarnation. 
Once, he's a recluse; then a fabulously wealthy business- 
man; a world traveller; and — in perhaps one of the more 
cynical tales — a peacenik. This latter fails: because of his, 
unerring and well-publicized predictions, he gets nabbed by 
the Feds, and des virtually aprisonerasthe work! goos exta 
screwy (partially because of his prescience). This is a fun 
book, perfect for those who suspect that if we had a chance 
todo reruns of our lives, it would be no better the second or 
third time around —in fact, it could bea little worse. One of 
Winston’s most ironical attempts at historical rewrite is his 
aborting of the assassination of JFK at Dallas by forging a 
tweatening letter by Lee Harvey Oswald to the Secret Ser- 
vice. NG. The president gets done in anyway (Texas Book 
Depository, high-powered rifle, “Nelson Bennett” is the 
assassin.) The evocations of the 186s are fairly wrought, 
but the love passages are somewhat purple (and moist}, 
Teffshand moved higher, iouched moist silk. Panla let out 
4 tiny groan as he gently pressed her cleft, and she arched 
Ihack against the eather seat. He slowly pulled his hand 
may, letting the tips of his fingers trail lightly down her 
deg 
The great classic aeonian travel bookis H. G. Wells’ The Time 
Machine with its anomalous neo- Marxist descriptions of the 
far future, and a prose style as precursor to the 20th Century 
‘American realists. Not far behind is Jack Finney's fine Time 
aud Again which brings turn-of-the-contury New York to 
vigorous life, Grimwood presents us with a distant but quite 
presentable third. 
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UNO, DOS, CUATRO: A Guide to the Numbers Stations, by 
“Havana Moon.” Tiare Publications, Box 493, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin; 1987. The “Numbers Stations” are there, right 
now, on your short wave receiver. There's a voice repeating, 
numbers, endlessly, in English, German, or Spanish. The 
numbers are repeated in groupings of four or five. It goes on 
around the clock, on dozens of different short wave frequen- 
ies, sometimes in short bursts, sometimes for hours. The 
voice is often mechanical, the reproduction scratchy. This 
numerology of the aether has been going on, as far as Mr. 
Moon can determine, for a quarter century or 50 (in fact, he 
traces it back to secret German transmissions from Manhat- 
tan in 1939), Mr. Moon tells us little about himself, except for 
the fact that he was once in “intelligence,” and his many 
investigations slays draw a blank from he federalagencies 
who should know about these things. This includes the 
Army Security Agency, Defense Communications Agency, 
Federal Communications Commission, the CIA, the 
National Security Council, and the Office of Naval Inte 
ligence (apparently Moon hasn't made inquiry of the SEC, 
the FDIC or the FHA). There is a complete list of frequencies 
used in the past if you want to check the transmissions on 
your own, although it sounds desperately bering. Moon 
quotes dozens of anonymous “sources” who clam up and 
act suspicious when he asks certain questions; he also says. 
he received a message that said: 

Thave good friends in the CIA and they ell brake [sic] your 

nese and fingers if youdon’t stop messing around with those 

mumbers 
If Moon had donkey-sense, he'd bail out of this whole damn 
pursuit before they give him rhinorrhagia. There's a bit of 
contradiction between his aggressive persistence, and the 
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start-of-chapter quotes, such as the haiku master Basho: 

When a thing is said 

The lips become very cold 

Like the autuimn wind 

or a Latin phrase that might be the epigram for the whole 
pamphlet: 

ignolum per ignolius 
("The explanation is more obscure than the thing being, 
explained’). If we had our choice, it would be ignoti nulla 
cupido ("We don’t want what we can’t see.”) 


SELECTED WORKS OF THE DALAL LAMA II, Edited and 
Translated by Glenn H. Mullin. Snow Lion, Box 6483, 
Ithaca, New York; 1985 (nd edition). 
Although they looked rather like a band of robbers and 
ieves, they were spiritual people with faith in the 
Mahe na. But they were nomads with no source of subsis 
tence except for animal flesh. They would always kill the 
animals as humanely as possible ‘chile whispering prayers 
into their ears . 
This work — subtitled “Essence of Refined Gold,” contains 
writings of the third Dalai Lama of Tibet, So-nam Gya-tso of 
the l6th Century, with commentary by the present Dalai 
Lama-in-exile. At a time when the religious folk of the 
Western World were drawing and quartering people who 
worshipped non-Christian gods, mounting their heads on 
poles, sending sword and cross into heathen countries (the 
soldiers to murder, the priests to bless) — all the while this, 
was going on, in Tibet, Gya-tso was expounding on the 
effect of one human killing another, 
(8)... the maine effect is lower rebirth; (i) the effect similar 
tothe cause is that ina future rebirth you will be killed or cill 
see many dear ones killed; (it) the effet similar to the action 
is that you will have the tendency to kill again in future lives 
and thus will multiply the negative karma; and (io) the effect 
(onthe environment is that even if you gain a good rebirth 
your environment will be violent 
‘There is an emphasis on the study of death in Buddhism, a 
meditation concerning 
the certainty of death, the uncertainty of the time of death, 
sand the trath that atthe time of death only one’s spiritual 
development is of value 
The Essence of Refined Gold, as always, should create in its, 
readers a bemused acknowledgement that the Tibetans were 
able to follow, so long ago, a study of divinity at once so 
humane and so civilized while the rest of the world, contrary 
to the teachings of the Gita, the Koran, or The Bible, was 
practicing a ritual of blood lust called convert-(or destroy)- 
the-unbelievers. 
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THE FORGOTTEN PENINS! 
ila, Joseph Wood Krutch. University of Arizona Press; 1986. 
We always liked Krutch because his name was so strange; 
that was before we learned that it rhymed with “smooch.” 
Forgotten Peninsula first came out in 1961 — and it could be 
used even now as a day-to-day travel guide down Baja. 
Krutch notonly takes us through the peninsulaas it existed a 
quarter-century ago — he takes us there with lucidity, 
prophecy, comprehension, and wit. The single road they 
used was rough, at times impassible — but times mired in 
the sand or dry arroyos were times for Krutch to practice his 
original love, that is, keenly observing plant and wildhfe: 
The boojum certainly does net conform toconventional ideals 
of beauty. Perhaps only a botanist could love it 
There it stands holding within its thick, somewhat spongy 
trunk the last remaining drops of the water it had snatched an 


that almest forgotten day when some rain did fall... It 
dominates the landscape dnd imposes upon it an air of dream 
like wnreclity. If one is reminded of anything, it i either of 
the imagined surface of some distant planet or one of th 
reconstructed scenes from a remote geological era when there 
were no real trees 
Krutch was sixty-two when he took the arduous journey 
down to San Jose del Cabo, and his comments about areas 
now saturated with tourists and roads are enough to make a 
grown man cry. His prescience is astonishing: 
ont car ensily (and uneasily) forseea possibly not very 

distant future when a good road may make it accessible, 

hotels may spring up, and miles of bench be streton wit 

umbrellas, bathers, and their paraphernalia of adios and sun 

tan lotion... Greater good of the greater numer? Well, 

greater number, certainly. Greater good is not so obv 

for the greuier number and the greater good are often not 
compatible 
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NO DIRECTION HOME 


The Life and Music of Bob Dylan 


BY ROBERT SHELTON, BEECH TREE BOOKS (MORROW); 
1986 


have sworn for 15 

years that I would give 
up shooting pool forever if could run the table maybe 
three racks. I've said for the same 15 years that I could 
die happy if | could screw Bob Dylan. Both activities 
would validate and complete me as a woman and as a 
human being. My work on this planet would be 
complete. As it turns out, I've gotten closer to screw- 
ing Dylan. Just how close is that, you may be asking, 
Measured on the official yardstick of brushes with 
celebrity: “My neighbor's sister is Fabian's dental 
hygenist,” pretty darn close. Two of my girlfriends — 
those with whom the subject came up anyway —slept 
with him, One still goes to all his concerts with a limo 
full of friends, free tickets, backstage passes. Another 
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friend of mine is a good friend of his. Yet another had 
the hotel room next to his in St. Louis at Bo Diddley’s 
concert this winter. When informed of this — not after 
the fact, but while it was happening —I responded: T'llgo 
there with a handsaw and cuta hole into his room. My 
friend, a male, asked, “Wha, what? Do you think 
he's. . . (searching for the right word) . . . nice?” 

“Nice is not what he does,” was my reph 

He's evaded me so far. He's slippery, he’s elu- 
sive. I've showed up places where it was a sure thi 
he was going to show, and he didn’t. He's one Wily 
Coyote, alright. Premonition, no doubt, dictated that 
he stay home those nights. 

I mean, I just want to tell him what a great injlu- 
ence he was on me, how he validated my artistic pas- 
sion, my political alienation, my hormone-jet-fueled 
longing for more, for a bigger life, there in the sterile 
suburbia of Southern Society Virginia, early sixties. 
Highway 61 Revisited over and over and overand over 
‘on my green plastic record player in my room, Tam- 
borine Man! Maggie's Farm! 

While I'm dropping names, let me just interject 
here that I did get the chance to thank the other main 
early influence that saved me from a life as a wife; 
Allen Ginsberg. It was mid-seventies, City Lights 
Bookstore, San Francisco, the downstairs shelves. 
There he was. My boyfriend knew him, introduced 
me. “I did my eighth grade finals essay on your 
HOWL,” Isaid. “It changed my life.” “Gee, I'm sorry, 
not another one, can’t be responsible,” Ginsberg said 
distractedly, looking over my shoulder at a beautiful 
young man browsing in the Zen section. “Excuse 
me,” and Ginsberg was gone, on the boy. My boy- 
friend laughed. He knew I wanted to lay Bob Dylan. 
He knew I didn’t want to tell Dylan thank you; he 
knew I wanted to be an item in Random Noies with 
Dylan. Pal around with him, ride in his car, walk into a 
party with him, wear his black leather jacket. I could 
say Heft him for Bob Dylan, but it would be a lie. It 
didn’t even come up. 

MY DREAM ABOUT BOB DYLAN 

I tear open the envelope and take out the hand- 
written letter. Two pages, nice white paper. The 
writing is scrawly but decipherable, much better than 
Charlie Manson’s writing on the letter he wrote tome, 
It is my fan letter from Bob Dylan. I was ina bad way, 
in a grim time, unsure, unloved, undirected, strug- 
gling with my first play, with whether I had anything 
to say, whether I was a person at all. I had gone to 
sleep sad and alone. “You're very gifted,” it read. 
“You've got a lot to say and this play you're working 
onis good.” It went on ina very (surprisingly) know!- 
edgeable and flattering way for two pages, front and 
back. I woke up the next morning feeling better than 
I'd felt for weeks, Got dressed and walked over to my 
friend’s art studio, my friend who is a good friend of 
Dylan’s. He hates the mention of Dylan’s name — 
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“Do you know what a drag itis, living your life being, 
known as ‘Bob Dylan's best friend?” — but he lis- 
tened to the story of my dream, my fan letter from 
Dylan, and smiled. “You oughta write him a letter 
about that letter,’” he said. “Dylan's the one who's 
depressed, man. He's the one who needs cheering 
up.” Why? I asked. “Because his fucking records 
don't sell. Nobody wants to buy that moralistic bull- 
shit.” I declined to write the letter. I don't want to 
start things off with him that way. 

Anyway, as it turns out, since I got that letter, I 
haven't wanted to fuck Bob Dylan. Maybe the letter 
changed things. Maybe the letter was enough. Maybe 
he’s too old for me now, me having made the switch to 
men younger than I am. I'll probably run into him 
sooner or later. Maybe we can just date platonically. 
The book's good, by the way, mostly about the early 
years and his ascent to famedom. Gotta run. Time to 
rack ‘em up. 

— LAURA DALTRY 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN CHRISTMAS 


BY |.M. GOLBY AND A.W. PURDUE, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA PRESS; 1986, 


n broad definition the 
winter holiday has 
always been a religious one — but not religious in the 
sense of today’s slagnate dogmas 
There has always, in Europe, been a great winter 
festioal ... as G.K. Chesterton recognized, such 
feasting and merrymaking when the worst hardships 
were to come were essentially acts of defiance: “It is the 
element not merely of contrast, but actually of antago- 
nism... Man chooses when he wishes to be most 
joyful the very moment when the whole material uni- 
verse is most sad . . .” the celebrations were attempts 
to propitiate the mysterious forces responsible for the 
coming of the bleak season . . . They were, indeed, 
ferlility rites... It is in this context that we can 
understand the importance of lights and fires to these 
festivals, for they were seen as assisting the revival of 
the sun, while evergreens were no mere decorative 
embellishments but symbols of the continuity of life, at 
a time when other trees and plants appeared dead. 
Christmas (the term first came into common 
usage in Britian just before the Norman Conquest) 
originally had nothing to do with the birth of Christ 
nor celebration of the nativity. 
Early Christians did not celebrate the birth of Christ 
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Birthdays in themselves were associated with pagan 
practices; the Gospels say nothing about the actual dale 
of Christ’s birth... If was not until the fourth cen- 
lury that Christmas was officially established as a feast 
of the church by Julius 1, Bishop of Rome. . . 
Christmas is, in fact, the classic example of the Chris- 
tian church coming to terms with the traditional 
customs and rites of the people, superimposing a 
Christian festioal upon the pagan mid-winter holiday 

During the later Roman Empire there were three 
significant mid-winter festivals, Saturnalia, beginning, 
on December 17, Kalends, beginning on January 1, and 

the Birthday of the Unconquered Sun on December 25. 

‘The Birthday of the Unconquered Sun was celebrated 

by all but was of special importance to the Mithraic 

religion whose adherents had their feast on that day. 
the Mithraic religion [was] one of the greatest of 
the ‘mystery religions’ of the Roman Empire, secret 
and exclusive but highly influential because so many of 
its adherents were army officers and businessmen: 
Mithraism was a great rival to Christianity in the late 
Roman Empire and it was perhaps in tacit recognition 
of its influence that, when the Christian church even- 
tually decided to celebrate the birth of Christ, it should 
have chosen 25 December as the date. 
In the early days, even after the church had 
jumped on the bandwagon, Christmas was a lot more 
fun: 
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KISSING BENEATH THE MISTLETOE 


The old Saturnalian customs of cross-dressing in the 
clothes of the opposite sex or putting on the skins of 
animals continued to be associated with Christmas, as 
did the prevalence of gambling at this time and supe- 
riors waiting upon those of inferior rank . . . The feast 
which King John gave at Christmas 1213 is supposed to 
have surpassed the most sumptuous and gargantuan 
banguetry of previous years, but the celebrations of 
Henry II] were on an even grander scale. In 1252 he 
entertained a thousand knights and peers at York; so 
expensive was the feast that the Archbishop of York 
alone gave 600 fat oxen and 2,700 pounds sterling 
towards the feasting. A century and a half later, 
Richard I provided 2000 oxen and 200 tons of wine for 
the 10,000 who dined daily at his expense . . . Present 
giving, which was an established part of such fes- 
tivities, also underwrote feudal relationships: to give 
to.a feudal superior implied fidelity, while the giving 
from superior to inferior was something of an 
obligation 
The Christmas card was of British invention. It 
‘came about through the efforts of a Mr. H.C. Horsley 
who based his 1843 design on a suggestion from Henry 
Cole. 
Its utility 
literary skills were needed to send 
maintain the warmest of greetings with the minimum 
of effort... From the beginning only a minority of 
cards depicted the Nativity... Many of the early 
cards had comic themes which, like much nineteenth: 
century humor, can appear bizarre, oulgar or obscure 
to us. There were Christmas cards featuring devils, 
insects, monsters and rats; there were some where the 
humor appears cruel and insensitive, with birds about 
fo be caught by cats, for example; and a sub-genre 
portraying erotic studies of naked or scantil 
females, often very young girls. 


seems obvious: only the most basic 
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‘The central figure in modern Christmas is Santa 
Claus — during the season we see his image, and 
those costumed to approximate him, everywhere. The 
ancient pagan feasts would usually have a Lord of 
Misrule, frequently a jester or minor servant, who 
would reign over the festivities, it was probably from 
this impish character that the contemporary Santa was 
derived. A spirit or personification of Christmas has 
been a part of the winter festival as far back as the 
southern European Saturnalia and the Yuletide of the 
Teutonic tribes. When the Christian church appropri- 
ated the holiday it adopted St. Nicholas as the 
Christmas symbol, but with the Reformation, England 
and Scotland rejected St. Nicholas and introduced 
Father Christmas. Over the years he was known vari- 
ously as Old Christmas, Sir Christmas and Captain 
Christmas, though there is no information to indicate 
that he was ever known as Vice-Admiral Christmas. 
We can thank Clement Clarke Moore for defining the 
old gentleman's looks in his A Visit From St. Nicholas— 
better known as The Night Before Christmas — written in 
1823. In the 1860s the illustrator Thomas Nast finished 
the job Moore began by establishing Santa's 
appearance once and for all with sentimental draw- 
ings in Harper's Weekly which closely resembled 
Moore's description of the ‘jolly old elf 

if Santa Claus was part St. Nicholas and part a 
Father Christmas descended from the Lord of Misrule, 
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with antecedents going further back to Saturnalia, the 
latter characteristics were the more prominent. 
Golby and Purdue go on and on and we'd be 
delighted to quote the entire book if we weren’t 
behind in payments to our copyright lawyers. Suffice 
tosay thatit wasa long, circuitous trek to Christmas in 
its present form, and that the current version of the 
holiday owes a great deal to a reinterpretation of its 
meaning and spirit by the Victorians. Today's gro- 
tesquely market-oriented observance must surpass 
the early churchmen’s worst nightmares about the 
pagan nature of the winter celebration. In its modern 
perverse form, Christmas, like the mythological hoop- 
snake, seems to be turning back on itself, the spiritand 
meaning of its near primal beginnings disappearing, 
consumed by the monster head. 
Such observations are not new. Over 400 years 
ago distraught Englishmen voiced their alarm: 
Christmas could more truly “be stiled Divels-Masse, 
or Saturnes-Masse (for such too many make it) than 
Christmasse; there being farre more affinitie betweene 
Divell, Saturne, Masse, and the riotous Christmas- 
Keeping, than: betweene Christ and them...” 
— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


A NEW TYPE WRITER 


Now is the time 
(ing ho!) now is 

The time, they say, 

For love, my love. Now 
Is the time for all good 
Men of love to come 

To the aid of 

Their partly. 


Did you say partly? 


Partly yes. Good men abound 
‘And now is the time for all 
For all of them to come 

To the air of their love. 


Air. Good men who come 
With air come to parties 

Of the first fart. Do you 
Know that they know that 
They know that now is the 
Time for those who know 

The nose to come to those 
Who know not that they know 
Not. Partly. (Ah-choo!) 
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nominations. Those who cheat get to spend a whole 
summer as a member of the Young American Volunteer 
Policeman's Association, directing rush hour traffic in 
the Holland Tunnel, or, alternatively, get an all-expense 
two weeks pre-paid vacation, in Beirut. All entries 
should be sent to: 


‘The Bumper Sticker Editor 
‘The Fessenden Review 
Box 7272 
San Diego, California 92107 


NEW WINNERS 
Support ERA . . . Let hint sleep in the wet spot 


—L. L. MacNiece 
Santa Monica, California 


Make Love Not Water 
— Jess Hurley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I'm a farmer outstanding in his field 
M. David 
Seattle, Washington 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Jeez if you love honkies 
— Dave Wertz 
Brooklyn, New York 


Support Capital Punishment — 
Bring Back Crucifixions 
—W. D. Raye 
Chicago, Illinois 


Honk if you're on Lithium 
— Mare Posner 
Newton, Massachusetis 
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THE MONSTER FROM 
THE MIDDLE CLASS 
AND OTHER BOOKS 


BY CHARLES KIMBALL, 151 CAPTAIN LIJAH’S ROAD, 
(CENTERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS; 1984 


What I think, Iwas thinking was, if Tent her up good, 
80 good that the neighbors will find out about it, maybe then 
she will have to admit to the world that she is a human being, 
that she has weaknesses, that, yes, she fights with her 
husband as well as fucks with her husband, that her husband 
even, like an animal, hits his wife, touching her violently as 
well as out of love (tenderly.) 


t first pass, I hated The 

‘Monster from the Middle 
Class and planned, if anything, to write an acidic dis- 
missal of it: “This is a rare book— thank God.” This to 
be followed by a cranky rag about how weary and 
discouraged I have been rendered by the many —not 
all but the majority — of badly written, boring, ugly 
small press and vanity press books that come by the 
boxload to review. How their dreary badness had 
changed me from a kneejerk champion of the small 
press to a hardening-hearted elitist: quality will win 
out, 

Then, at second pass, this quirky self-published 
book hooked me, What it is is six “books” ranging 
from two to eighty-five pages in length. It is a ragged 
first-person journal covering a couple of years of the 
author's life in the early seventies. It’s about being 
married, having a couple of children, scamming GIBill 
money by barely attending Arizona State University, 
wanting to “be a writer,” writing on a coin typewriter 
at the university (it’s a major financial crisis when the 
quarter starts buying only half an hour instead of an 
hour) fights with his wife, sex, awful low paid jobs (a 
hilarious section on K-Mart), camping trips with his 
family, and trying to get his books published so he can 
“be a writer.” 

I guess what I like most about it is its jerky 
rhythms and attempts tHat only make it halfway there 
— you know what he's reaching for — he knows what 
he’s reaching for (he frequently remarks, “Well I did a 
bad job on that.”) A jacket blurb might read, “Stun- 
ningly unpretentious.” He beats his wife and kids, 
beats off, worries about money, cooks eggs, peddles 
his books in a bar— it’s by turns boring, lurid, appall- 
ing, poignant, brilliant and hilarious. And it’s endear- 
ing to see Kimball's writing get better — more 


confident, more precise, less self-conscious — 
through the course of the collection. 

This is a rare book, after all, in that Kimball (or his 
“1” narrator in the books — it’s impossible to know 
how honest anybody's “I” is, even in the most pro- 
fessedly naked “This is really me, no bullshit, this is 
how it happened” writing) isn’t the type of man who 
usually writes. He’s not the alienated, reflective “writ- 
ing man,” who thinks and dreams and reads his way 
through life. I don’t care if Tom McGuane did earn 
more last year from rodeoing than writing — he still 
claims to read “30 books a month” on his Montana 
ranch and his writing and way of seeing is informed by 
that, Richard Ford and Raymond Carver may mine 
the working class for their ‘men’s lives” but they're 
both reader-writers, Kimball, by contrast, doesn’t 
seem to be either. He’s the genuine article himself: a 
real regular guy (well, sort of regular guy) — 
trated, funny, quirky —who has set down for us his 
account of what it is to be a struggling, passionate 
family man. 


— LAURA DALTRY 


THE AFRICAN DESERT 


BY BERNARD PLOSSU, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS; 


writing about the desert can fast become overly 
lyrical. One should not talk too much. That is what these 
huge spaces, this dust, these thorns, teach us — to stop 
speaking, at last 

The reality of droughts, with the pain and suffering they 
bring, does not lend itself to poetic terms. There is no 
romance about rains that never fall, and there is no 
significance in beauty when food and water are desperately 
needed. 
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ernard Plossu first vis- 

ited the African desert 
as a boy, with his father. He has returned several 
times, including three years between 1975 and 1977 to 
make the photographs reproduced in The African Des- 
ert. They are presented here, splendidly, through the 
aegis of the University of Arizona Press. 

It would be misleading to say that Plossu has 
created a book of photographs about the desert. Bet- 
ter, we should say that he has chosen to give us a 
metaphor for desert. Talented as he is, if he were to 
photograph only sand and pebbles and shadow, it 
would, at best, hold our attention for maybe five or six 
moments. We are, after all, a narcissistic people. We 
need the artifacts of humans. He gives us those. 

(In this way, it reminds us of another recent fine 
photographic album, Another Russia, put out by Facts 
on File Publications. Very little of the Russia we 
expect, we have been indoctrinated to expect, is pre- 
sented. Instead, we get people acting, and play act- 
ing, modeling bathing suits, dancing, playing with 
their dogs, preparing for market-day, playing the 
piano. Like the desert book that has little sand and 
rocks, Another Russia gives us almost no cuts of snow- 
laden buildings, people bulking large in overcoats, 
breath steaming, mittens and icicles. They turned it 
into a summertime bourgeoise paradise. It is, truly, 
Another Russia) 

To experience the desert is to be there, the grit in 
your hair, the sand caking at the corners of your 
‘mouth, the dark line between each of the toes and each 
of the fingers; a fine silt plaguing the eyes, turning the 
body dry. A human being is but a spirit-bag of mois- 
ture, floating within a tree of bones, intertwined in a 
veiled nest of the carriers of blood and the vital fluids. 
Our bodies are designed to encapsulate moisture, 
make it portable —so we and it can move hundreds of 
miles from our source, the ocean, the sea, the rivers, 
the lakes. The body is designed to protect itself against 
an alien environment — that is, an environment that 
sets us away from our roots. We cal italien, but that is 
the usual misnomer, 

The desert is noalien environment for the snakes, 
the spiders, the scorpions and the exoskeletal crea~ 
tures that call it home. It is our anthropomorphoric 
view of sand and dryness that makes us title italien. 


Itis a different environment that Plossu presents 
to us in this superb volume. Photographs of people, 
their huts, their dry and barren roads, their sticks and 
stones. Humans and their monuments falling under 
the polishing force of sand and wind and heat. 

Plossu has captured the varied faces of North 


Africa: the Tuareg women of the Niger, the Marabouts 
of Southern Morocco; Mauritanians in Senegal, the 
Peuls of Senegal, and the Fulanis of Niger. Humans 
alive, surviving in a thin environment, with their 
artifacts. Pyramids, straw mats, huts, webbing, cos- 
tumes, two worn sticks and a teakettle, the latter being, 
acontainer for boiling the o-so-rare water from out the 
savannas of Senegal. 

Plossu and his camera find the dusty face of a 
Bororo nomad, with his dusty, caked lips, yet eyes so 
liquid they seem to be made of tears, a rare but heavy 
water of eyes. A Fulani woman, her nose yellowed by 
dust, with the same lovely, sorrowful eyes, startling 
and moisture-laden, looking past camera and pho- 
tographer, looking past us all, looking into the thin 
world that she knows has no water — a dry wilder- 
ness, capable of subsuming her tears in a moment. 

There are driblets of water. In eyes; in pots, 
dishes, cups; mostly in huge gourds on the heads of 
the women, being carried atop the human transporta- 
tion frame (we cannot forget that this is a society 
where the women are valued less than the donkeys 
and the camels and the horses. Women become beasts 
of burden, far more expendable than the quadrupeds 
which are bought or sold in the public market.) 

Once in Morocco! recall driving south on the road 
that passes south and east of Marrakech. Along the 
road I see a man in his djellabah, leading a donkey, 
bare-backed. Walking behind him, behind the don- 
key, a woman, most likely his wife, her bent shoulders 
piled high with firewood, a load that would have been 
burdensome to donkey or man, but considered not so 
for the woman. 

The next morning we awaken camped out near 
the Ifni. Itis dark, and a thousand or so stars sugar the 
darkness. It is cold, we shake with such unac- 
customed chill. The nomads bring us hot sweet mint 
tea, it does little to disperse the cold, which seems to 
have special dawn’s force near absolute zero — serv- 
ing to contrast with the nearby heat of day. We are just 


outside of Assa, and, as we drive east, the sky turns 
from black-blue to blue to green to yellow to red- 
orange. It, the sky, becomes a volcano of light, cas- 
caded upwards, and the sun leaps above the reaches 
ofthe Jbel Mountains, whirling into the now turquoise 
air, bludgeoning us suddenly with heat and light, 
taking darkness by the scruff, kitten and mouse, chas- 
ing it, making it run. A sun that attacks the very 
shadows, foreshortens them, giving a hint of the fur- 
nace of heat and light that will be our constant compa- 
nion for the rest of the days during our journey 
through the Western Sahara. 

“It’s too bad I don’t have a camera,” I say to my 
companion. Like most Westerners, I want to capture 
this firing of heat and light as we and the shadows run 
for our lives. “If | only had a camera,” I keep saying, 
and then, at one magic crest, where the whole of the 
vast flat sands lay below us, turned from bone grey to 
feather yellow, Icatch myself thinking that Isherwood 
was wrong when he said I am a camera with its shutter 
open, quite passive, recording, not thinking... Yes, 1am 
a camera, but passive, no; there is no way this chimera 
bursting will permit passivity, a being merely record- 
ing. It’s impossible in such a world turned blazing, 
Because I become that light come out of darkness, sud- 
denly free of a world of Capture, liberated by a bleak, 
flat, holy light. | have come to a place where I have 
little need of the mechanical assembly of bellows and 
lens and light sensitive plates to gather the dawn for 
me. 

Iam the light boiling down into the bonegrey 
valley of the Hamada. The fire and the light, spilling 
gouts of blood-red firings, visions of the yellow eye 
birds, glinting, black feathers capturing the soaring 
and whirling, a tum of flights, cascading lights fallen 
into lightning valleys, turning fire, a burning into the 
souls of us, the child-phoenix flowing up from dark 
ash to be thrown as the epiphany of illuminated lights 
above and below. 


GARY C. WARD. 
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SPRING, 1918 


(Ypres) 


Lapis lazuli I love you 
You who took my love from me 
Dust of bone, who knows 
The etiology of dying? 
Lapis lazuli underground 
Hove you, you of the Somme 
‘You who took my love from 
Me. 
Love in the Empire, 
Poppy in me eye. Cretonne 
At the dance, cotswold, dye, 


Lapis lazuli I love, the regis, 
Where falls the bloom, there 
Bloom |. Cry Lapis lazuli 
—P.B. WOOD 


LETTERS 


Tanya’ ibrarian; this is my library pencil: I ane in haste! 

Why? Why? Wiy have { never heard of the absolutely mar: 
velous Fessenden Review??? 

Thank you from my entire substantial bottom for the [recent 
issue.) I couldn’t put it down! 

You sial, ienceforth, be my conscience; guide nae, oh literate 
folk. How much 1 have needed you. 


James E. Murphy, Director 
Corfu Free Library 
Corfu, New York 


Dear Editor, 

Today, March 12, 1987, would have been Jack Kerouac’s 65th 
birthday. Fle could have retired today, rewarded for almost a half. 
century of dedicated service with the gift of a gold watch — plus « 
hearty handshake and a pension. 

‘But that’s not why I'm writing: nor am I writing to express, 
my appreciation for your fine magazine (which I receive asa legacy 
from my late and great pal Bill Ryan) nor am I writing to either 
villifyor defend Lorenzo Milam, whom I recal from radio KRAB on 
University Ave. in Seattle back when Kerouac was a mere lad of 
forty 

But I am writing as a former magazine editor (Hustler, 
1978-1980, forced retirement after reaching the post of executiow 
editor) fo wonder why you paginate your book differently than any 
ther magazine in the world. 1 have never read a periodical that 
didn’t count the cover as page 1: Ihave never read a magazine that 
had the odd-numbwred pages on the left and the even-numbered 
pages on the right 

1 think you are onto something here. | feel certain that 
innovative pagination technique will rattle the cages of the big 
at Life, Time ard Tiger Beat — if wou can get ther to subs 
‘The Fessenden Review. 

Keep up the good work 


— Lee Quarstrom 
Santa Cruz, Califomia 


Dear Editor, 

Twas distressed to read that your reviewer failed to under- 
stand my book, The Nature of Reality 

Thave a suggestion or two that may help him. He might, for 
example, try standing on his head and aliowing some blood to enter 
his brain, Lunderstand that blood carries oxygen, which greatly aids 
one’s thinking processes. 

Ij that doesn’t work, more drastic measures may be called for. 
Whatever treatments he undergoes, 1 hope that he does not lose 
hope. Great advances have been made in recent years, and many 
people who previously had tobe institutionalized are now able to live 
meaningful, if somewhat limited lives. 

— Richard Morris 
San Francisco, California 


MRS. CALIBAN 


BY RACHEL INGALLS, HARVARD COMMON PRESS; 1983. 


hree British critics 
picked thisas one of the 

best American novels published since WWII. It may 
not be a minor major novel — but we'll accept it as a 
major minor one. Dorothy, house-wife, cheated on by 
passive husband, finds a large green vegetable sca 
monster (Larry!) in her kitchen. Larry has run away 
froma laboratory where he was tortured in the Name 
of Science, and she promptly falls in love with his 
sweet vegetable personality: 

She looked over to where he was, seated at the other end 

of the kitchen table in the light which, since his arrival, 

she had blocked by curtains because of his sensitive 

eyes. He concentrated on polishing spoons with a 

sitver cloth: six teaspoons from a great-aunt, One leg 

was slung over the other, which would have looked 

strange enough, but he was also wearing @ flowered 

apron fastened around his waist, and it contrasted 

stunningly with his large, muscular green body, his 

nobly massive head. Dorothy thought he looked, as 

akoays, wonderful 

Ingalls manages to make all this screwball busi- 
ness work because, like Kafka and his neurotic bug 
Gregor, she knows better than to describe Larry foo 
much, Thus we know he is green, and large, twoarms, 
two legs, head, and that he’s a swimmer (she refers to 
him as “frogman”) — but mostly, he is left a vague 
monster, with vaguely human needs: 

He sat down beside her. He said, looking at her, “I've 

never seen, Men, but not someone like you." 

“A woman,” she whispered, her throat beginning to 

close up. 

He asked, “Are you frightened?” 

“Of course.” 

“I'm mot. 1 feel good. But it’s very strange.” 


A lot more than strange, she thought. And then: no, 
it’s just the same. They rolled backwards together on 
the bed. 

“Wait, Not like that,"’ she said. 

Understatement. This 125 page long opus thrives 
on understatement, 

“Not like that,’” she said. 
“Show me.” 
T'm a bit embarrassed.” 
What does that mean?’ 
He's human, but not too human. He's pure, like 
Doestevsky’s Idiot, or Billy Budd 
They made love on the living-room floor and on the 
dining-room sofa and sitting in the kitchen chairs, and 
upstairs in the bathtub, And they talked. Most of the 
talk consisted of asking and answering questions. She 
asked him, “Where do you come from? Does everyone 
make love so many times in one day?” 
“Is it too much?” 
‘No. . . It's perfect... 
(Even though he’s a frogman — perhaps because he’s a 
frogman — it becomes de rigueur that they make love 
in the bathtub.) 

It’s a gentle work, and it works because of the 
tension of reversal: instead of monster pursuing lady, 
trying to drag her into the swamp or up some tall 
building, she pursues him, tries to keep him from 
being nabbed; in the process, she teaches him about 
love and the life of humans. And there‘ll come a time 
when they go to the beach, their favorite beach (where 
they disport in the night's warm waters) and he will 
have to go away, and she'll return, after he’s gone, in 
her car, sit there in the parking area at the edge of the 
beach, waiting, hoping that he will loom out of the sea, 
the monster that we were taught to fear, only she 
learned (as the reader has learned) that the monster 
out of the sea is a funny monster, a wise monster (he 
walked through the city at night, made up, with a wig, 
like a drag queen: “I've figured out the make-up. The 
secret is to wear a colour that's different from most of 
the people who live in the area.”) 

Of course she loves him: he is a gentle frogman, 
froma gentle culture, a culture where “We don’t give 
names... Everyone knows, We recognize each 
other.” And we have to love him too: who can resist 
the tall staid green giant who dotes on avocadoes, or 
who swims with her on his back across the surface of 
the sea at breathtakingly high speeds, or who wants to 
“borrow a baby’ so he can see what it looks like? 

.D. PAUL 
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THE SILENT TWINS 


BY MARJORIE WALLACE, PRENTICE HALL; 1986, 


Don't tell my mother I'm living in sin, 
Don't let the old folks know; 

Don't tell my twin that I breakfast on gin, 

He'd never survive the blow . . . 

— A. P. Herbert 


une Gibbons is a writer. 

She has written several 
novels, including a fine and lively one called The Pepsi 
Cola Addict. No big deal, except that june Gibbons was 
eighteen when the book was written, has a twin (Jen- 
nifer) who also writes novels, and the two of them, 
since about age ten, suffer from something called 
“elective mutism.” They're also delinquents with 
numerous petty crimes to their credit, and one not so 
petty — they burnt down the local Spastic Center. 
They've spent much of the past ten years in penal and 
mental institutions in England, and they have the 
singular ability to drive their various psychologists, 
social workers, psychiatrists, warders, and teachers 
bananas. This from Michael John, one of their 
teachers: 

I've had 6,000 children go through my hands in thirty 

years and I've encountered only four I felt were evil. 

One was a boy who raped the daughter ofa bestfriend, 

‘another eventually shot a boy, a third was found guilty 

of rape and assault, The fourth was Jennifer.”” 

Silent Tins tells of these twins, June and Jennifer 
Gibbons of Furzy Park, England. The twohaveinvent- 
ed their own language (it is a speeded-up version of 
English, with a code that can only be broken by record- 
ing their speech, and slowing down the tape), and 
between that and maddening silence, they befuddle 
teachers and professional care-folk who are trying to 
figure out why they show such anti-social behavior, 
coming as they do from a quiet, kindly, middle class 
family, Their silence and the assumption that in their 
silence, they are mocking the helpers, drives all, 
except the long-suffering family, to distraction. The 
family, as families are wont to do, figure that’s what 
twins always do, that it's perfectly normal. The word 
is “denial.” 

‘There are two families in the Gibbons household 
the ones downstairs (mother, father, sister and 
brother), going on with their lives, eating, sleeping, 
working, and watching television, always watching 
television, especially Mr. Gibbons. He had been an 
officer with the Royal Air Force; and was originally 
from the Barbados. Mrs. Gibbons — also from the 
Barbados — is a typical suburban housewife, given to 


Tupperware parties. When asked about her two 
strangely silent girls, speaking their strange twittering, 
language that no one could understand, she said that 
they were “shy”. 

And upstairs: the two-fold Emily Dickinson. Two 
strange quiet eccentrics, living a rich fantasy life, at 
first with dolls, all with names, all with strange 
problems: 

Samantha Miller. Aged 6. Operation on face. 
Never succeeded. 
Peter Gibbons. Aged 5. Adopted. Presumed dead. 
Julie Gibbons. Age 2-1/2. Died of a “stamped 
stomach.” 
Polly Morgan-Gibbons. Age 4. Died of a slit face and 
Susie Pope-Gibbons died the same time of a cracked 
skull. 
Tiring of dolls, our two girls moved on to words, 
creating neo-Expressionistic literature on their single 
borrowed typewriter. Writing, taking lessons by mail, 
buying dictionaries, always writing, writing, writing 

Ten years ago they decided to train themselves as 
novelists. It was their writings that attracted journalist 
Marjorie Wallace to them in the first place. The girls, 
have produced almost a million words (prose, fiction, 
poetry, studies and personal journals.) 

Jennifer and June set about their new career in a 
very professional way. They subscribed to the English 
equivalent of the 30-day miracle writing school, and 
embarked on the lurid (and often funny) tales in the 
style of A Clockwork Orange. One is entitled The Pepsi- 
Cola Addict 

‘The tenement in which he lived was alternately too hot 
‘or t00 cold. This room remained suffocatingly hot with 
the contained heat of the day. Preston was thinking he 
was cold. His head felt neurotic and dizzy. It resembled 
ice. He thought he wouldn't mind if he lived in Ari- 
zona, or even Hawoaii; they lived on cool beverages, and 
didn’t care what you did. Sitting in his own pad and 
sipping 300 cans of Pepsi-Cola every day. The thought 
made hint thirsty. He was thirsty. He swallowed some 
more Pepsi, shifted his position, and his eyes began to 
wander around. There was subtle colour in his bed 
room; sable bricks beside yellow brimstone drawers, 
beside wood painted livid red. There was colour in the 
faces, too, overlapping, blending and clashing so that 
the entire room displayed a world of zany popsingers. 
Style impassioned his thoughts in the form of pink 
_graffiti that illuminated the name “PEGGY” ten times 
‘on the freshly painted white door 
The hero of The Pepsi-Cola Addict is one Preston 
Wildey-King, who lives in Malibu, and has a school- 
teacher named Rosenberg. He goes to her apartment 
for tutoring: 
She removed her glasses from her sharp-featured face; 
they hung momentarily in the air. 
Anybody can guess what a teenage guy like me is 
interested in, Preston thought. “I like listening to 
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music, taking walks on the beach, and — “ 
“1, too, like listening to music, Preston. I'm not into 
hot or anything, I prefer classical.”” 

Preston eyed the framed picture of Mr. Rosenberg. He 
was thinking he looked like his own father, taut face, 
wide shoulders. 

“What are your other interests?” 

Mrs. Rosenberg replied emphatically, “I love art. 1 
think it’s a terrific skill to draw such lovely forms of 
life? She stared down at her wedding ring, tevisting i. 
“, Lalso enjoy making . . . wine.” 

There was a brief constrained silence. Preston bit his 
lip. “You like doing maths? 
She laughed provocatively. The air broke up. “Do like 
doing matits?” Her hand flew to her breasts. Preston 
eyed them cautiously. 

“To be honest with you, Preston, no Ldetest them. It's 
a real big headache." She laughed again, tossing her 
Inir back strenuously. 

He studied her carefully. “You look real nice without 
your glasses Mrs. Rosenberg . . 

Later, they were to become even more intimate: 
‘Mrs. Rosenberg opened the door. Her eyes were gleam 
ing as she beckoned him inside. Preston, taking off his 
jacket noticed her cream, bare-backed dress with 
interest. 

“It’s Pina Colada, you'll like it.”” 

Preston felt her flagrant eyes om him. As he took a sip of 
the drink, he glanced up. The sun was beginning to set, 
the air remained excessively hot 

Then there is the novel Discomania, by Jennifer, told in 

the first person: 

It was hot. The disco floor was crowded as I turned to 
puta dime into the vending machine. Seth was some- 
where in the crowd dancing energetically like a peacock 
and I wondered if he would ever get tired. I drank my 
soda pop. The music and the flashing red and blue 
lights were all inspired dramatically as the beat of the 
rolling drums yelled out. Somewhere behind me Ver- 
onica and Rocky were having the time of their young 
lives. So was , but I couldn't find Seth to share it with, 
30 1 just danced by myself for a while 

‘My eyes wandered over to where Season anda coloured 
‘guy were dancing theraselves dizzy, They were swing- 
‘mg wildly to the music and 1 saw that Season was 
laughing with joy. I smiled at her and she looked at me 
with huge dazeling dilated eyes, then waved at me 
before the coloured boy smothered her with kisses and 
hustled her out of sight. The music oas deafening, and 
Seth came back to me as I started to sing some of the 
words, “You're the one [want . . . you are the one 1 
want ooh... ooh... ooh... You're the one I 
want..." Seth pulled me into his arms and we 
danced like mad for a moment. Then the music changed 
and we watched as everyone became hysterical. There 
were teenagers all around jumping on top of each 
other, pulling anybody to the floor with salacious 


frenzy. They screamed loudly to the music, pulling out 

blades and stabbing their best friends to death . 
Bertolt Brecht with overlays of Harry Crews and James 
Joyce: all from the pen of a mute eighteen-year-old 
twin girl. 


So many things going on upstairs at the Gibbons 
household. Great packages — books, manuscripts, 
coming and going. Periods of great pounding on the 
typewriter. Meals to be left at the top of the stairs, not 
to be brought in, no one to come in the room, even to 
clean up. The family downstairs never commenting on 
the fact that the twins were so strange, in their lan- 
guage, the way they came and went late at night, that 
strange twittering language, and the way they inter- 
acted with each other, so strange, one becoming the 
other: 
“When I'm alone,” confessed June, “I make myself 
think I'm you. Your face, your body. I am you.” 
Jennifer was astonished. “But that’s wohat Ihave to do, 
imagine I'm you . . . 

And, in her introduction, Marjorie Wallace suggests: 
June and Jennifer emerge through (their) diaries as two 
human beings coho love and hate each other with such 
intensity that they can neither live together nor apart. 
Like twin stars, they are caught in the gravitational 
field between them, doomed to spin around each other 
forever. If they come too close or drift apart, both are 
destroyed. So the girls devised games and strategies 
‘and rules to maintain this equilibrium . . . This is the 
story of a mystic bondage by which the extremes of good 
and evil, which both June and Jennifer personify, have 
led to the possession of one twin by the other. It is about 
aging of a silent war which neither could win 

All this while the family is downstairs, watching tele- 
vision, eating dinner, wondering at the ominous 
silence from upstairs. They say, in the Barbados, that 
twins have strange powers. Indeed, in Furzy Park, it 
was two girls, not a mother, not a father, who set the 
tone for the house, for its strange inner life, the life ofa 
family captured in a bizarre form of enmeshment. 


In form and fenture, face and limb, 
1 grew so like my brother 
That folks got taking me for him 
And each for one another 
For one of us was born a twin 
And not a soul knew which . . 
— Henry 8, Leigh 


In 1811, on a houseboat in Meklong, Siam, the 
twins Chang and Eng were born, Joined at the breast 
bya thick band of tissue, they spent their entire sixty- 
three years fused together. Eng died just an hour after 
Chang. In Twins (Atheneum; 1982) author Kay Cassill 
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suggests that”. . . their bondage was not all that 
unnatural. Twins of all types talk of something similar 
when they discuss the subconscious connections with 
their partners.” 

Chang and Eng came to America, took the sur- 
name Bunker, and signed on with P.T. Barnum. For- 
tunes were made all around. They became gentleman 
farmers, their wealth increased and they each mar- 
ried, fathering a total of twenty-one children. They 
were of different temperament: Chang was argumen- 
tative with an explosive temper. He was a heavy 
drinker. Eng, on the other hand, was retiring, a tee- 
totaler. 

Joined twins occur only once in 80,000 births. In 
the past they rarely survived. Other famous joined 
twins include the Biddenden Maids born in 1100 in 
England; Radica and Doodica, Hindu girls; Simplico 
and Lucio Godino of the Phillipines; and the Hun- 
garian sisters, Helena and Judith. Like Chang and Eng 
Bunker, The South Carolinans, Millie and Chrissie, 
also toured with a side-show. Gifted with beautiful 
voices, they toured America and Europe as the “Two- 
Headed Nightingale.”” 

The fascination of twins. The fascination of all 
twins —a fascination that has turned up in the works 
of Dumas, Shakespeare and Vladimir Nabokov, 
among others (indeed, one of the short masterpieces 
of English writing is “Scenes from the Life of a Double 
Monster” by Nabokov. The twins are joined at the hip 
by a strip of flesh — but it is no more or less binding 
and permanent than the jointure of fenniferand June.) 
And some have claimed that Wilde's The Picture of 
Dorian Gray has its source in ancient twin mythology 
—Wilde’s mother was a historian specializingin Celtic 
legend. 

The word twin comes from the Anglo-Saxon get- 
winn meaning that which is divided. H.H. Newman 
has said, “Strictly speaking, twinning is twaining or 
two-ing— the division of an individual into two equiv- 
alent and more or less separate individuals.” In con- 
temporary English the verb fo-twin is defined as to 
‘match, to link together and also to divide [the one] into two 
equal parts. 

Jennifer and June. One the image of the other. 
‘They think they are each other. And there is fear— the 
fear of each other. This from Jennifer's diary: 

Mune) and 1 are like lovers. A love-hate relationship. 
She thinks Lam weak. She knows not how | fear her. 
This makes me feel more weak. I want to be strong 
enough to split from her. Olt Lord help me, Lam in 
despair. Can J. and I get back together? I really aim to 
be alone. Yet, even as I say this, 1am deceiving mysel. 
Can I stand being alone? I need someone to talk to, @ 
friend. J.’sbed isempty . . . My heart does not beat so 
fast now. It only beats fast when J. is around, always 
with J. 
‘The perfect duplicitious love? Two wholes that 
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slept together fornine months, cradled in each other's 
curve — and who come into the world ten minutes 
apart. Indeed, Jennifer always felt pained that she 
came to the world later than june. As Wallace states, 
“Jennifer sought resolution of the conflict by trying to 
remove any discernible differences so that they 
would, in effect, become one human being.” Such as, 
at one point, where they even shared a dream: 
Jennifer recorded on 1th June 1981: “Iam in a shed 
which is of @ primitive kind, giving birth toa baby. A 
big struggle too.” The same night Junedreamed: “Iam 
helping Jennifer deliver her baby through her mouth 
and shoulders. The baby boy is white, he makes no 
sound and his star sign is Gemini... 

The two of them growing, side-by-side, and 
inventing a language of their own. The two creating a 
world of their own (dolls which are torn and distorted 
by diseases, death, disfigurement; or a Pepsi-Cola 
world, in Hawaii, filled with slim boys and killing 
dancers), inventing their world, in truth, and confus- 
ing all authority (parents, social workers, teachers, 
counsellors) by their silence, by their autism, by their 
occasional acts of violence. 


Like some 
supernatural influence, 
the girls were gradually 
taking control. 


“You bitcit” she cried. 
“You're evil, you're a witch,” June shouted back. “L 
hate you. I've always hated you." 
Jennifer was triumphant: she began to chant in a way 
she knew would drive June wild. "The witch will kill 
the bitch, 1 am the wicked witch. 
The evil forces June had perceived in the mirror were 
filling the room. Jennifer seemed possessed and deter- 
‘mined to resolve things. She would strike her sister 
unconscious with the chair, then suffocate her with a 
pillow and set fire to the cell. Jennifer alone would arise 
from the ashes 
Two who love each other so much that they must 
fall into loathing and destruction of each other. Twoso 
ilar (in heart, and soul, and appearance) that they 
must claw at the mirrorimage, must tear atit tomake it 
goaway, so they can free themselves. This other/same 
self — putting us in mind of the famous mirror-image 
twins Millie and Chrissie born of slave parents in 
South Carolina in 1851; mirror-image to the degree that 
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cone twin’s heart was on the left side and the other on. 
the right. Reminding us, too, that even the sophisti- 
cated senses of the bloodhound are unable to differen- 
tiate between twins. It’s been there so long (forever!) 
that one can scarcely conceive what it would be like to 
be without that mirror, that image, that reproduction 
of self which is your nearest next of kin, always near, 
always next, always there 

isn’t this the nightmare love? June and Jennifer 
turn out to be the children of our worst dreams, our 
teenagers always so sullen, so uncommunicative, rais- 
ing hell, never speaking to us, burning down the 
Spastic Center — and any attempt to communicate 
brings more silence, and the two end up so conjoined 
with love that love turns to fear, to ownership, to 
complete mirror image. 

‘And isn’t it the worst fear of what can happen in 
love? That you and I together in love can become so 
enmeshed in each other that we passa secret barrier, a 
reef, a bar, where we are no longer two separate 
entities, but we are now one, the famed two-in-one, 
where one is so yoked by the other that there is no 
distance possible — when one of us falls into a certain 
frozen position (June and Jennifer lapse into occa- 
sional autism: they are found in their separate cells, 
frozen, in mirror image relief of each other, one arm 
raised, head cocked, one leg turned) so attuned to 
each other, perfect transmitters, perfect receptors, 
that they seem to the world, perhaps to themselves 
but one, like Nabokov’s Double Monster, four legs, 
four arms, two heads — but, for all intents and pur- 
pose — one single individual, the desire and night- 
mare of our singular loneliness, that we may find such 
oneness, unity, magic, the dyad turned monophasic, 
the Gemini in total unblinking fusion, a fused double- 
star, crushed into each other. 

Primitive cultures have typically treated twins 
with circumspection if not outright disdain, Some 
American Indian legends have it that the first born 
twin was sired by the Sun and was destined to be the 
earthly representative of goodness. The second born, 
however, comes from the underworld, represents 
evil, and may be dragged back to the underworld by its 
true monster family. The Sioux and the Algonquins 
believed that the younger twin was “attacked by mon- 
sters and carried away.” The Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest thought twins to be salmon in human guise 
and some African cultures said that crocodiles were 
born as twins from single human children. In certain 
tribes in Africa the birth of twins was such an evil 
‘omen that one of the pair would immediately be put to 
death, Such a birth was often held up as proof of the 
mother’s adultery — two children must mean inter- 
course with two men — and the double taboo was 
used as reason for capital punishment of the mother. 

Twins have disturbed society for centuries. His- 
torically they have symbolized not only duality in 


human relations — the Old Testament story of Jacob 
and Esau provided the archetype for the idea that the 
bond of twins is the fusing of opposites — but also 
fecundity. Twins were sought out as herdsmen in the 
belief that their presence would affect the fertility of 
the flock. They were sent to live by lakes and rivers to 
increase the supply of fish. From ancient Greece came 
the myth of Leda, raped by Zeusin the form of a swan, 
who gave birth to two sets of twins — Pollux and 
Helen from one egg and Castor and Clytemnestra, 
fathered by Leda’s husband, from another. Curiously, 
Castor and Pollux were regarded as twins, though 
they were actually half-brothers. Helen and Clytem- 
nestra were seen merely as sisters. Castor and Pollux 
became symbols of love: the sisters did not. 

The Christian legend of Cosmas and Damian 
depicts the two as patrons of potency and fecundity. 
The lore of the Aztecs, Zunis, Ashantis, and Babylo- 
nians commonly treats twins as fertility symbols, the 
offspring of air and water or of thunder, above and 
below, dark and light, Heaven and Hell in one dual- 
human. The union of air and water, asin thunder, was 
believed to be a sign of the advent of twins. 

A newly-married woman of the Hottentots was 
not allowed to couple with her mate until he had cut 
off one testicle to prevent the conception of twins. And 
the Pehoins assume that twins are of naturally bad 
character. As Albert Schweitzer wrote, “If somebody 
is very irascible, it is usual to inquire whether he 
happens to be a twin...” 

Humanity’s historical anxiety about twins may 
remain lodged in the collective unconscious, may have 
influenced the way June and Jennifer Gibbons have 
been dealt with. Two relatively innocuous petty crimi- 
nals (who have displayed talent in addition toabrasive 
behavior) have been uncommonly successful in 
provoking the professionals attempting to deal with 
them, Professionals, who must deal with antagonistic. 
provocative delinquents every day, but never or rarely 
the fabled two-in-one, double-trouble. 


The Silent Twins is the tale of this Gemini. But itis, 
too, a tale of “helpers” fooled, miffed, angered. Prison 
staff, teachers, psychologists: always, the twins are 
able to bring out their anger. The staff “feel they were 
being cheated.” Or “they gradually gave up . . . “Or, 
saw them as “a malevolent partnership.” One psycho- 
logist recognized “that they were distressing him 
more than he was helping them.” At a group home, 
“there was a growing sense of exasperation among 
other members of the . . . staff, who suspected that 
they were being made fun of by the two ‘mocking 
birds’, and that, like some supernatural influence, the 
girls were gradually taking control.” 

Always, there was the option of splitting the two, 
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separating them so that they would not communicate, 
or — as was often the case — fight. This is what 
happened: 

They discovered that even when the twins were unable 
to watch each other or pass any messages, they would 
Ie sitting in the same posture, doing the same thing, at 
the same time but in different places. If Jennifer was 
reading over in the hospital black, June in the assess- 
ment area would be reading. If Jennifer were writing, 
June would be writing. Not only zwould they be doing 
the same thing, but they would be posed in mirror 
image, like carved African bookends. There seemed to 
bbe something spooky about the sisters, as though they 
were one mind split into two bodies. It was something 
better left alone... 

“... one mind split into two bodies... 

. something better left alone . . . “” Together or 
apart, the girls are driving their helpers crackers. As 
we have said, when patients begin to get on the nerves 
of their operatives — the solution is punishment for 


the offenders. Such as heavy doses of tranquilizers 
‘This assuages the nerves of guards, clinicians, and 
psychiatrists; keeps them from getting depressed at 
the fact that they are faced with defeat. 

At the time of the writing of this book, the girls are 
lin Broadmoor, separated, tranquilized, with drug- 
induced blurred eyesight, too befogged to write. The 
last chapter (entitled “Flowers in Hell”) tells of the 
girls frozen in “puppet poses,” communicating with 
no one— not even the page — vegetable personalities, 
institutionalized. They are numbed, angry. June, in a 
rare moment of creativity, describes herself: 

1 feel as though I'm swimming in a pool; 
by the sea washing up to touch my feet, 
taste the bitter sweet smell of salt; 
salt water running in between my toes, 
salt water running from my eyes, 
to touch my cold and papery hands . 
— WANDA AMANTEA 
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America’s Last Frontier 


BY FLOYD AND MARION RINEHART, PEACHTREE 
PUBLISHERS, 494 ARMOUR CIRCLE, N.E., ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA; 1986, 


© keep the flies and 
birds and dogs and 

frogs out of my office, I commissioned David the ca 
penter to install a screen door. A screen door . . . 50 
rare in this part of the country — but so much a part of 
my life when I was growing up. Your average wooden 
screen door has such a delicious closing banging 
sound. Not the harsh slam of a regular “thump” door. 
Not the rattle of those weak fake aluminum screens. 
No, a more delicious, delicate “whack” or “thwack.” 
It takes me back so— back to early summer, four 
decades ago. I am pedalling my Raleigh Flyer down 
Riverside Avenue, flinging out triangular folded 
copies of “The Jacksonville Journal’ to the houses to 
the left and to the right. The perfect place for the 
newspapers to land (sucha satisfying “whap”) is right 
at the base of the screen door, a single knock, so that 
the folks inside, sitting in the cool, shaded living 
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room, or at the four-legged kitchen table, drinking 
iced tea (no air-conditioner in these homes; no televi- 
sion) would know that their paper has arrived. 

The quiet of those days: no scream of the power 
lawn mowers — rather, the simple whirr of the hand- 
pushed Sears Roebuck model 28. No thousand cars an 
hour hurling down the street; no jets screaming over- 
head. Just me on my Raleigh (I can actually hear the 
balloon tires squishing across the sidewalk), and the 
music — the organ music — the opening theme song 
of the radio serial “Portia Faces Life,” coming from the 
kitchen windows, pouring out the living room doors, 
out of every house on the blo 

What a tranquil life we lived then, didn’t we? 
Those of us of America in the late 40s, when the 
population was so much more quiescent, when there 
was so little to stir our passions and our interest and 
hate. On a hot summer day we would keep the front 
door open, for “a breath of air,” if there was any, and 
use the screen door with the single bent-over latch to 
keep out The World. It was the only protection we 
needed then, in that far-off time, when crime and 
violence were the leisurely province of pulp writers, 
when television was confined to ten stations in the 
Northeast and California, when radio was a medium 
of innocent counterpoint background to our lives, 
“Mary Noble, Backstage Wife,” “Lorenzo Jones,” 
“One Man‘s Family.” It was a finer time, wasn't it? 
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The screen door puts me in mind of Gus, and his 
camp down on the Nassau River — his cottage some 
300 yards from my Uncle Ernest’s place. Gus's screen 
door had to have the rattiest sound of them all, 
because it had been broken several times, and had 
been repaired but fitfully because, although he was 
handy with saw and hammer, he still preferred to take 
the row-boat out to an eddy of the Nassau River, to 
fish for Sunapee trout and yellowtail. 

That back screen door was the Real Entrance to 
Gus's shack, and was the only way to get out to the 
adjoining, primitive, spider-infested bathroom there 
to the right. The screen itself was bowed out, where 
too many errant children’s hands had missed the jamb 
and plowed into the copper. 


Gus! Gus Lowenstein! What a pleasure to come 
across that nugget of memory, of a man, a man of 
kindness and country wit. He ran an antique shop in 
Jacksonville. Rather, he was a presence in the darkand 
dusty warehouse of old and scarred furniture over on 
Oak Street; he and his newspaper and cigar were there 
a couple of days a week, from Monday noon to Thurs- 
day afternoon, excluding any and all holidays. 

The rest of the time, he was thirty miles north, in 
what we called “Camp.” It was an area just south of 
Fernandina. Gus had built there, on the banks of the 
Nassau River, at Seymour's Point, in 1935, a two-room 
cabin with outhouse (later chain pull flush toilet), red- 
box-brown linoleum, butane gas stove, sink (cold 
water), Coleman Lamp with dual mantles, wooden 
plane-board tables and chairs, and rickety back stairs. 
‘To keep out the wildlife and rainwater, he had built 
the house up on spindly redbrick legs which elevated 
it approximately two feet off the ground, giving 
enough space to store his awful, tick laden, flea- 
chewed, purple gummed, thin-tailed short-haired 
howling, baying hounds, there under the house, 
drowsing there during the hot days, so that when you 
drove in from town — up from the Stygian caves 
below emerges this bawling screaming yowling 
howling collection of beasts to harass the unwelcome 
and welcome the friends; a living moving door- 
knocker, the bayers from out below, baying at all 
visitors that come to this ratty, restful, lackadaisical, 
lovely homely “Camp.” 


Twould guess that Gus was as much my teacher of 
life as anyone, He may have run an antique shop — 
we called them “Junk Shops’ in those days — but his 
soul and heart were a part of the primitive palmetto 
and scrub country he inhabited the major (or brighter) 
part of the week. He carried the eternal stub of a cigar 
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in the right-hand comer of his mouth. He had the 
disarming habit of taking ten- or twelve-year-old boys 
on his lap and biting (cigar smelling!) the very 
upwardmost corolla of a young ear so that that boy (I 
was that boy!) would have to hunch up the shoulders 
with delicious chills down the back. 

Gus favored all people, but he loved children, far 
more than his nervous, well-kempt wife Mary who 
with her fog of words, never seemed to register that I 
was there, Mary never once set foot in Camp but kept 
to her nervous, talky ways with a nervous, equally 
talky mother on Bishop's Gate Lane in the Riverside 
section of Jacksonville. Gus was probably nota ladies’ 
man. He was a trout man, or a hunting man, or, 
possibly, a boy’s man — but he was no ladies’ man. 
When I once asked my dad why such a wonderful 
person didn’t have a houseful of his own wonderful 
children, he told me “Gus isa Jew. He doesn’t want to 
have children who will have to go through what he 
went through.” That's it. A lesson in choice — and in 
ethnic sadness. In those days in the south, in 1945, I 
suspect that the lot of the Jew was litle better than the 
lot of the black. It wasa time of covenants along with a 
common, gratuitous distaste for anything different, or 
exotic, or what was thought to be foreign. 

Gus spoiled us too much. I knew I could do 
anything I wanted in his shack: bang on his Hawaiian 
guitar, sit on his lap, strut about with one of his fresh 
(unwrapped) Hav-A-Tampas in my mouth, eat all of 
his Lorna Doones, be, in general, the heller that my 
‘own family would never ever permit. I would always 
be scolded by my elder sourpuss brothers and sisters 
for such activities as, say, consuming a whole box of 
animal crackers, at a sitting. They would chastise me, 


but then Gus would say “Why not! The rascal.” And 
he would tickle me with his pudgy index finger, and 
nibble my ear enough to send me into squeals of 
delight as I ran out the screen door, it banging behind 
me. 


“You know what's wrong with getting old?” Gus 
confides in me one day, and I shake my head — and 
he says “When it bends in the middle.” And he 
solemnly holds up the second finger, bends it at sec- 
ond joint, solemnly, soit points towards the palm, and 
I didn’t know what he was talking about, or did I? I 
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suspect I knew well what he was talking about, but, at 
twelve, we are conditioned to react with embarrass- 
ment to all discussion of the world Down There, 50 | 
passed it along my darker memory, along with his 
statement, once after he had unearthed the red clay 
pipe that led into the septic system, cracked into it to 
free it up, saying to me, scowling, “You know what 
stopped it up? Your dad’s turd. Jesus! It was that big!” 
And he puts thumb and finger together, and stares at 
me, and then back to the round O, and shakes his 
head, and I remember still the blush creeping up my 
neck, that anyone would speak thus of my august 
father, my dignified lawyer father, would refer so 
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familiarly to the anatomical doings of my father, 
speaking of him so familiarly, as Gus knew him, knew 
all of us, with his country knowledge, which needs 
and permits no secrets. 


It is sunset. My brother and I have been catching, 
croaker and occasional flounder from the river in front 
of Gus's place. With the catching also comes the 
cleaning. With the sunset, comes the no-see-ums and 
the gnats and blackflies, hungry for our delicious city 
blood, getting to us so frequently that we'd curse and 
swat and rub fish-smelling gut fingers in our eyes, on 
our necks, try to backhand the hair free of the biting 
midges as we cleaned a dozen fish. It was pleasure, a 
true country pleasure at last to run up the steps with 
the plate of gutted and washed and beheaded fish, up 
the sagging steps, through the screen door, and it 
would go ‘thwack’ behind us, and the Coleman Lan- 
tern would be hissing, and we'd dump the filets into 
the sink, and Gus would have onions and garlic and 
tomatoes sizzling on the Chambers gas stove, and 
soon enough he would dump the fish into it and add 
water and potatoes and it would fill the air with the 
nectarous smell of the gods. He would be strumming 
(badly) his Hawaiian guitar and singing (badly) “The 
Streets of Laredo” or “You Are My Sunshine.” Icould 
never understand how a shack with so many cracks 
and holes and gaps could keep out the thousand bugs 
from outside but it did, and we had fish stew served in 
cracked yellow inch thick bowls. 


I saw Gus a year before he died. He had turned 
quite thin and pale from the cancer. I spoke of things 
we had done some thirty years before, but — it’s not 
that he ignored me, it’s just that he didn’t seem to 
hear. I don’t mean he was deaf. Nor do I think he had 
forgotten us, and the racing waters of the Nassau 
River, the shack at Seymour s Point, the yowling dogs, 
the screen door. 

No — it’s just that as we get closer to dying, we 
become less interested in the present, more enmeshed 
in something else: perhaps memories, perhaps his- 
tory. The dying are still with us, a foot from us, but the 
other foot is — not necessarily in the grave, but 
someplace else, in another place that is at once 
engrossing and perhaps far more tranquil. 

The only thing Gus said that day that I think had 
anything to do with our time together, back there 
when I was a lad of twelve or so, and he was a Jewish 
antique dealer — the only thing he said was “You 
know, there wasn’t any way to stop it, at the 
time...“ lasked him what he meant, but he didn’t 
seem to hear me, and I wasn’t sure if I heard him right, 
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whether he was speaking some obscure lewd joke 
from so long past. Perhaps he was describing the stark 
and dry beauty of the scrub country. Perhaps (could it 
be possible?) he was remembering the fast-racing 
river, the tides themselves, twisting and moiling the 
waters there on the Fernandina River, in Nassau 
County, North Florida, in the summer of our grace 
and innocence. 

As he spoke, or as I thought he spoke, I remem- 
bered something from so long past — one morning 
like this one; an early morning, pure, virgin. [am out 
on Gus's fishing dock, a dock built, or jerry-built, just 
like his house. It fronts on the Nassau River, goes out 
perhaps thirty feet into the boiling waters. The tide is, 
coming in from the sea, moving in with such a great 
speed I feel our rickety dock has somehow been con- 
verted into a wide flat raft. The wateris catching at the 
wobbly pine trunk legs, pushing at them with such 
force that one can see the wake spreading out behind. 
It is as if we are hurtling along at high speed towards, 
the dark ocean, racing towards the Atlantic that surges 
there beyond reeds and marsh. Its voice, a thrumming 
sea-voice, carries up through the boards. 

Nearby, near the middle of the river, rides a 


heavy, open, launch. One of the neighboring country 
folk sits in it. Given the ten knot tide, and the horse- 
power of the fishing boat, with its old reciprocating 
engine, there is no movement, none at all. He’s in his 
ratty Danforth jacket, with jeans, and a two day's 
growth of beard. He is at the far stern, sitting next to 
the bunched tire irons they use as anchor, piled up 
behind the inboard, chains tangled with seaweed and 
hyacinth. 

This man is hunched over the very crest of the 
toiling waters, and is moving nowhere. There in the 
dawn he rocks motionless against the tide. In the 
brightening sun, all of us frozen motionless, 
staunched against the tide, stopped against a fast com- 
ing morning. 

Heand his boat are heading out to seaas the sea is 
heading into and past him. The inboard is pumping 
away. The wake moves past the narrow, high prow. 
A flurry of water fans out behind the boat, but there is 
no movement, That man and I are suspended 
together, at the edge of the day, not far from the edge 
of the sea, the two of us racing along together 
nowhere. 


— LORENZO W. MILAM 
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BY GARY GIDDONS, BEECH TREE BOOKS (MORROW); 1987, 


went to price sax- 

ophones. Anywhere 
from §250-500 for a used one, $500-1500 for new. Cost 
depends on the brand name (Selmer, King, Conn, and 
Yamaha are the leading manufacturers) and age, 
whether it’s silver or brass, and whether the brass is 
gold-plated or not. 

That was too much for me. My only hope was to 
find someone selling a saxophone at a reasonable 
price. After several weeks of searching through the 
local throwaways, I found a man asking $75 for a used 
alto sax. I called him, asked him the brand name. 

“King,” he said. “1964 model.” 

A vintage ‘64 King for only $75? “What's wrong 
with it?” I asked 

“Tt needs to be repadded,” he said 

I drove over to Hillcrest to check the instrument 
out. Little sound was produced because the pads that 
cover the soundholes were old and crusty. Otherwise, 
it was in good condition. Rich, the man selling this 
saxophone, was a tall, sad-looking fellow with bags 
under his eyes. He was in his mid-thirties, and his 
girlfriend, who quickly disappeared after I showed 
up, was younger, twenty-two perhaps. He told me he 
bought this horn a year ago for $150, never had it 
repaired. “A music store gave me a quote of $140 for 
the repair,” he explained. “just don’t have the cash. 
I'm more interested in my classical guitar and want to 
get rid of the thing.” 


Of the several music stores | called, estimates for 
alto sax repadding and overhaul ranged from 
$120-$200. All the repairmen were freelancers, not in- 
house. I tried independent wind instrument repair 
people; they wanted more: $200-300. 

1 took the $120 offer, which included not only 
repadding, but cleaning, sterilizing, and banging out 
the dent at the bottom. 

1 was patient with this music store. They prom- 
ised my horn back ina week. They came up with all the 
excuses: they forgot to ship it to Mr. Repairman; Mr 
Repairman went on vacation; Mr. Repairman’ wife is, 
in the hospital with a bad case of the flu... But, 
finally, finally — it was done. 

I wanted an alto sax for the sensual sound. I didn’t 
know that they had such a stink, especially vintage 
models. Before its repair, that alto's gawdawful old 
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brass stench filled my car and my bedroom. I won- 
dered why it smelled like that. | hoped after the repair 
the smell would leave, but it remained. I learned that 
any wind instrument's fetor is one to be acquired and 
loved by its player, as the violinist learns to love the 
smell of rosin, the carpenter the essence of wood, the 
writer the odor of musty old manuscripts. 


Wanting to know more about the history of the 
saxophone — especially artists who made the instru- 
ment eminent — | found this short, photo-illustrated 
biography of jazz great Charlie Parker. It was the alto 
saxophone that rendered him one of the many (e.g., 
Louis Armstrong, Django Reinhart, Duke Ellington) 
influential modern jazz musicians of our century 
It's no surprise to learn that Parker was entbarrassed 
by the insipid onomatopoeia bebop, which got tarred 
to modern jazz and which survives his scorn. He never 
proselytized for modernism in any guise. Impatient 
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with those who attempted to stampede hint into aes- 


thetic cubbyholes, he jousted with critics—celebrating 

the traditions of jazz in one interview and dismissing 

those traditions in another... he invaribly 

demurred: “It’s just music. It's trying to play clean 

and looking for the pretty notes’ (1949) . . . inhisone 

ving television appearance. . . he disdainfully 
tells the dotty emcee, “They say music speaks louder 
than words, so we'd rather voice our opinion that 
way. 

We find that Parker lived a short, imprudent life 
similar to many musicians who, through their singular 
vision, forced the music of their time beyond limits 
previously imagined. Parker’s spontaneous innova- 
lions were frightening to his peers. Thus, he could be 
compared to Mozart or Jimi Hendrix, Stravinsky, 
Reich, Wagner or the Beatles: a scalding, ambition to 
create something so different it forces the public to 
stop, listen; exalt or castigate. 

Parker's travail as a prophetic genuis, accepted 
only by a coterie in his own country, was hardly as 
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unambiguous as that of the traditional romance. Nor, 
tragically, were his converts satisfied with imitating 
just his music. The usual tale of the exceptionally 
sifted and sensitive young artist who is emboldened by 
despair and suffering, and ultimately overcomes self 
doubt and public indifference, is too conventional, too 
perfunctory (perhaps too European) to suit Charlie 
Parker. Parker achieved his hipster sainthood in part 
by transcending, in word if not in deed, a full measure 
of Augustinian vices. 

Parker maintained he'd been addicted to heroin 
since he was twelve. Always on the drug, he never 
injected in public or with friends; it was always soli 
tary, private, With friends and those who admired and 
wanted to be like him, he spoke against the use of the 
narcotic; told people not to take it; said he'd been on it 
so long he couldn't help himself. He hid his depend- 
ence from his wife, Rebecca; forbade her to become 
involved in any way with his underworld: that world 
of small, smoky jazz. bars, shared needles and little 
bags of powder. His second wife, Doris, however, was 
a partner in the isolation of heroin dependence. 

Parker's rise to stardom wasn’t easy. His 
endeavors and afflictions were tougher than most 
young musicians: he had no formal training, taught 
himself through hours of practice, and was often 
laughed off stage by fellow musicians. In addition, 
there was the fact of his being black in the America of 
the 30s and 40s. Still, those wise enough to see his 
talent helped him with music techniques such as the 
theories of harmonics, transposition and meter. Par- 
ker learned quickly, and mastered the rudiments of 
musicianship. 
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He spent much of his time on the road, leaving his 
family and loves behind: the typical story of the rest- 
less, adventurous musician, going from one group to 
another, disbanding and reforming, participating in 
long jam sessions with names renowned in modern 
jazz: Dizzy Gillespie, Red Rodney, Jay McShan, 
‘Tommy Potter, Max Roach, “Fats” Navarro, Buddy 
Rich, and Thelonious Monk. Parker took an eighteen- 
year-old hopeful, Miles Davis, under his wing, and 
Davis responded by worshiping Parker as a hero. 

Life in E-Flat took its toll. Photos of Parker during 
his late twenties and early thirties look like those of a 
man of forty-five. People he met were always 
astonished to learn just how young he really was 

He wasn’t a “hipster.” He deplored jive-talk and 
the beatnik dress code. He was conservative in both 
manner and cloth, a gentle dreamer whose love of 
innovation tagged him one of the founders of bebop. 

As Parker's influence extended into the repertory 
of “legitimate” ensembles — for examples, David 

Amram symphonies with passages for Parker-stule 

improvisations and John Lewis fugues and ballets 
Gunther Schuller coined the term Third Stream to 
suggest a new pluralism inspired in large measure by 
Parker's music. Indeed, his impact transcended music 
In the 1950s, numerous novelists, poets, and painters 
cited him with metaphorical urgency, often as the 
embodiment of a psychic breakthrough 

When Parker wanted to go beyond the limitations 
of jazz, and include orchestral strings with classical 
influence in his compositions, his admirers and imita- 
tors shunned and ridiculed him. Parker died an anon- 
ymous death, nearly forgotten by his public, denied 
acknowledgement of his contributions to jazz by the 
press. His last hours were spent in the penthouse of 
wealthy socialite Baroness “Nica” de Koenigswarter, a 
curious woman who had an affection for jazz musi- 
cians. (We wish that biographer Giddons had gone 
into more detail about the relationship between Parker 
and the Baroness, tell us why she had such an affinity 
for jazz musicians.) 

Celebrating Bird is a must for Parker fanatics — if 
only for the pictures — many of which are from the 
biographer's personal collection. They capture Par- 
ker’s energetic drive for a sound never heard before, 
an intensity few possess. 


— MICHAEL HEMMINGSON 
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For a new biography of Aleister Crowley, please 

contact me if you can supply previously unpublished 

photographs of His Beastliness or have information 
regarding the whereabouts of such photos. 

Charles W. Kraift 

3951 Fremont North 

Seattle, Washington 98103 


DIARY OF A YUPPIE 


BY LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN; 1986, 


ouiis Auchincloss is the 

designated scribe of 
old money Manhattan power, whose rarified air he 
has breathed from birth. He is by day a Wall Street 
lawyer, by evening and weekend a prolific writer of 
novels and books of literary criticism. 

His novels are well regarded, as insightful, intel- 
ligent, understated. The Wall Steet Journal says, 
“When it comes to exploring the intricacies of moral 
and ethical behavior in a world full of contradictions, 
Louis Auchincloss is at his best.” 

It’s my opinion, however, that, like a court 
painter of the 1400's, he mirrors his class exactly as it 
wishes to see itself. From what I can divine, it’s Henry 
Jamesian landed gentry set down in New York, 
entirely insulated by money. His villainous no money 
or new money characters claw their way up the social 
scale with both hands. His old money characters have 
both feet busy kicking bounders back down the lad- 
der. His heroic or “good” characters are nobody's 
fools who protect their position and capital and pre- 
serve the city’s major cultural insitutions. 
Auchincloss himself is president of the City Museum. 
of New York. His characters wrestle with ethical 
dilemmas in a smug, talky, condescending prep 
school fashion, with many quotations from writers 
and thinkers to back up their arguments. They're 
bloodless to a man. Emotions are, after all, the tacky 
outlets of the powerless, really rather “Tobacco 
Road-y,” don’t you think? Matriarchs and patriarchs 
struggle to stave off the boorishness of fast plummet- 
ing civilization and to find at least one member of the 
younger generation to carry on “what really matters.”" 
What really matters, of course, is preservation of capi- 
tal and class. Allin all, his novels are the moral equiv- 
alent of (and pack the dramatic charge of), say, 
Architectural Digest. [wouldn’tbe a bit surprised if they 
found themselves on the same coffee tables (the Archi- 
tectural Digests actually having been read to the last 
page.) He is the society novelist just as Peter Duchin is 
the society orchestra leader: One of Us. 

This, his 38th book, is fatally flawed. The name 
gives it away: in the genre of sleazy TV movies such as 
“Diary of a Stripper.” Diary of a Yuppie is the sordid 
(polite, high society ethical sordidity) account of a 
young corporate lawyer's descent and, I guess, 
redemption. This is a seventy-year-old author trying 
towrite “LA Law.” Like a moribund New Yorker writer 
trying to write thirty years old, it fails in thought, word 
and deed. Dialogue and frame of reference off at every 


tum. And ends safely, the errant protagonist ducking, 
back into the fold. Reassuring to Auchincloss’ follow- 
ing: his peers, his age, his class. It purports to be, 
according to the obnoxious book jacket notes— which 
the book does not live up to — the story of “Bob 
Service, the protagonist of this deft and chilling novel 
of contemporary ambition and greed.” Service is a 
thirty-two-year-old (talks, thinks, screws like sixty- 
five) corporate lawyer “with blood as cold and clear as, 
a five-dollar martini. Bob's god is power and his 
morals are ever tempered by expediency.” 

As we plunge in, his wife, Alice, the cliché 
“good wife” on a pedestal, keeper of the moral flame 
(what a snooze!) shies away from him in horror, sens- 
ing his corruption and contagious sleaze, fearful for 
their barely drawn children. It reminds me of Imelda 
Marcos’ inchoate blabbering against Corazon Aquino 
— "Women's role is not in politics. Women’s purpose 
is to preserve beauty and love and poetry” — during 
Aquino’s successful presidential campaign against 
Marcos. 

Attorney and wife unravel in long essay-type sen- 
tences toward each other for about two-thirds of the 
book. Finally (!) the “graceful and intelligent Alice” 
either asks him to leave or he moves out, I forget 
which. 


Like a court painter 
of the 1400s, he mirrors 
his class exactly as it 
wishes to see itself. 


We get into really high gear pretty quick once he’s 
in his “separation” apartment. Without Alice’s tem- 
pering, elevating influence (9th century stuff here) 
young Bob really goes to seed. I mean, he actually 
plots to betray an old friend and firm ally in the service 
of his own advancement! The scenes about office 
power plays and partners’ meetings are the best, 
truest, most fun moments in the book. 

‘There's an affair with a scheming blonde social 
climber. It is described in the bookcover notes as an 
“explosive affair.” I don’t know. They do have sex on 
their first date. It takes up one-and-a-half sentences. 
“Sylvia as a lover managed to be both hot and cool, 
moving her slim body with astounding grace. At our 
‘moment of climax, (italics mine, they achieved simul- 
taneous orgasm the first time at bat!!! You've got to 
know how to mine this material, old 
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chap)... . however, she let out a cry that was soon 
followed by a knock at the door.” (It was her young 
son.) She is a professional fund raiser for charities and 
a fairly interesting study as a thoroughly sexist and 
threatened older man’s image of the career woman: 
manipulative, cold, scheming. Bob and Sylvia go to 
charity balls and society parties. She throws him new 
big bucks clients. She takes him over, is what she 
does, as he acquieses in passive-aggressive sullenness 
—you know the type. But she is a too indiscreet about 
her ambition and her manipulation of him. He misses 
his good wife, misses her flaggelating him for his 
ambition. He has a thought or two about his daugh- 
ters growing up without him 

In a brilliant, preposterous, genre climax, he 
seeks out the prep school teacher who warned him 
fifteen years before about his moral sleaze: when it all 
started. I'm sorry, I can’t go on. It's just too tedious. 
No, I can! I'm so close! He breaks up with Sylvia, 
foiling her schemes. She flings a champagne glass at 
his fleeing back. He goes back to his wife, who during 
his absence has been seeing a poet (a pure man). Alice 
takes him back. Their agreement seems to be that she 
was a little priggish; he a little too obvious about his 
greed and ambition, And in that telling final bit of 
business that says so much about the author and his 
audience, wife Alice tells Bob she never slept with the 
poet or artist! Thank God there was no real damage 
done! What's more, she becomes pregnant imme- 
diately upon their sexual reconciliation. That will be 
all for the evening, Huxley. I shall be turning in. And 
the Louis XV bedside lamps click off from Beekman 
Place to Riverside and 85th. Smug, in the know, 
nothing to disturb sleep. 

Scratch a lot of the above. | have figured out what 
Auchincloss does. He is not, in fact, an author, but a 
translator. He borrows popular contemporary themes 
and translates them for his class and age. In this case, 
“LA Law" into a Jamesian tale of society morals and 
mores. I don’t think this book worked — too far from 
his frame of reference to pull off credibly. | also think 
his craftsmanship was lazy; a failure of imagination or 
research. I expect authors to give each of their charac- 
ters, at least the majors, a distinctive voice. Beyond 
that, to have researched their characters’ environment 
sufficiently to make their dialogue, both spoken and 
inner thoughts, true and specific. In Diary of a Yuppie, 
the characters speak in identical cadence and vocabu- 
lary, ina bookish, British accent, rather “Masterpiece 
Theatre-y,” not at all “Manhattan Yuppie-y.” For all 
this, Auchincloss is a gentleman of the old school, and 
God love him for his measured, graceful prose and, T 
suppose, for at least raising the civilized concerns in 
his writing. A little pinch of guilt lends that crucial 
piquancy to privilege. 


LAURA DALTRY 
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A HAIKU 


Ou The Results of a Secret Investigation at the 
Vatican Concerning Alleged Violations of the 
Strictures of Celibacy that Occurred In the Rood 
Loft of the Holy See During a Recent 
Quadragesima Sunday; Said Irregularities 
Between a Primate and an Acolyte Having 
Transpired Quietly, and, Possibly, Lovingly 


The four silent witnesses 
Do not speak to each other. 
— PATRICK O'CONNELL 


MERMAIDS 


BY PATTY DANN, TICKNOR & FIELDS; 1986, 


rilliant, extraordinary, 
this first novel. [ cried. 
Dann has created a dimensional, funny, smart, 
obsessively romantic character, 14-year-old protago- 
nist Charlotte Flax. The book tells the story of one year 
in the life of Charlotte as she, her mother, whom she 
always calls “Mrs. Flax,” and sister move to a small 
Massachusetts town. 
Mrs. Flax was happiest when she was leaving a place, 
but I wanted to stay put long enough to fall down crazy 
‘and hear the Word of God. | always called my mother 
Mrs. Flax. She had driven my little sister Kate and me 
in the blue Buick station wagon for three days this 
time, racing from Oklahoma to New England... . 
shut my eyes and prayed this would be the town where 
Theard a voice. Joan of Arc heard voices at thirteen; I 
had just turned fourteen, but I hadn't given up hope. 
Talways had trouble being holy, though. First of 
all, [liked to liea lat; second ofall, [kept falling in love. 
The rather narcissistic and negligent mother’s 
hobbies are dating, moving back and forth across the 
country, and serving nothing but hors d’oevres. 
Younger sister Kate wants to be a fish. Charlotte 
wants to be a martyred saint, but falls in love — long- 
ing, obsessive, fully imagined romance—with the shy 
caretaker of a convent. All three are crippled by the 
absence of Charlotte's father and by his constantly 
promised visit; their resolution of this frees them both 
as individuals and as a family. Dann has an enviable 
talent for creating characters and situations which are 
eccentric, interesting, comic, masterfully poignant. 
No other author has, for me, evoked the lie-on-your- 
bed in a swoon of immobilizing adolescent unrequited 
infatuation that Dann so masterfully orchestrates. 
Exquisite! 


LAURA DALTRY 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books recently received at our offices. All 
were published within the last twelve months, although 
a few works of previous years are included if they are of 
special merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books are 
graded as to quality of writing and elegance of thought. 

We also give hearts for good or bad design. A listing 
here does not preclude review in a subsequent issue of 
the magazine. Readers should note that not all of the 
‘ones we receive are reviewed: some are simply too 
dated, too bathetic, or too contentious for us to deal 
with. 


RATING: 
ContenvStyle DesigrvAesthetics 
tok Superb vey 
ak Very Good vy 
* Ho-Hum ’ 
O Not Worth The Effort fe} 


NR Not Rated NR 


FROM SUBWAY. 


‘SUBWAY, by Bruce Davidson. Aperture, 20 E23rd, New York 
City; 1986. Those of us who grew up in and around New 
York City probably spent too many hours underground, 
fascinated by the noise and speed and light-in-dark: the 
sparks from the shoe, the rocking of the cars, the generators 
going on and off, the dark hole before us, racing towards us; 
the biue lights, the red lights, the naked white light bulbs 
everywhere — and always the characters who streamed in 
and out of the trains, drunk, proper, poor, isolated, fearful, 
amused, bemused or confused. At the end of most lines, 
there was the sudden breaking out into the heavens, ele 
vated over the tenaments, racing brightly towards Far Rock- 
away, a long day's journey into daylight that went on and 
on, We didn’t know it at the time, but Robert Moses and his 
co-conspirators had already given the underground over to 
slow decay by emphasizing the car, freeways, and highways 
at the expense of mass transit. Decay, stink, and break- 
downs became the bellwether of the subway. There are 
now, however, some changes for the better: the coaches 
from back then were drab green and bleak. Spray painting 
has added a whole new class-art dimension to the system. 
Still, there seem to be some new dangers we never contem= 
plated thirty years ago: that commuting, for example, could 
be life-threatening. in one of his joureys to make these 
color photographs, Davidson lost his camera to two Puerto 
Ricans who were handy with the knife at his throat. The 
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dark, sweltering, crowded, bleak crowd pictures are mixed 
with the funny, tender, and soulful individual ones. There 
is an action shot of a man with gun threatening another; 
thereisan older lady, a much olderlady, who, whenasked if 
it was all right to take her picture, stripped to the buff for 
Davidson (he decided to publish this most unusual beaver 
shot). When you get right down to it, it is New York at its 
best and worst — and you might want to get this volume to 
congratulate yourself on what you are missing, 


Saad 


OF PRISONS AND IDEAS, by Milovan Djilas, translated by 
M, B. Petrovich. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 1986. Djiles 
might be called one of the first true Media Dissidents. He 
was part of the underground that fought the Germans in 
World War Il, then, later, after breaking with the nominal 
leader of the Balkans, Josip Broz Tito, was imprisoned in 
Yugoslavia for almost twenty years. His previous books 
clude The New Class, a description of the structure of Stalin- 
society, and Conversations with Stalin, which details Russ 
under Stalin during and after World War Il. Of Prisons and 
Ideas is his 15th book, with an extension of his thoughts on 
revolution, prisons, freedom, dissidents. It’s pretty flaccid 
until he gets down to the specifics of, for example, torture 
and torturers: 
no torture has ever been devised that a victim dedicated 
oan idea and ready to de for it cannot withstand. Torturers 
‘are seldom possessed of a particularly inventive imagination 
ine devising their terrors. Most frequently they find it easiest 
to follow long trodden paths and make use of those iried and 
true methods handed down from the past. They rely on 
ready-made inirument — whips, trincheons, sandbags, 
needles, castor oil, electric currents, and the like. It is 
common, of course, especially where torture is wot standard 
procedure, for the police to use, particularly in anger and 
haste, whatever instruments may be at hand — pencils (for 
jabbing between fingers), drawers (for crushing hands), 
Chairs (for jamming bodies against walls), and most fre- 
quently, to be sure, the most direct, handiest instrument of 
all, their fists. 
What we have here is a primer for those who plan to spend 
any time at all in jail, being worked over by their captors. 
Djilas speaks of the need to control the mind, giving as an 
example the fact that the anticipation of torture is far worse 
than torture itself (with too much pain, one simply faints.) 
He speaks of the value of simple things — for example, 
meticulously cleaning the cell each day, or 
The Symbolic and the Real 
The Crucial Value of the Slop Bucket (Chamber Pot) 
Most of all, itis a matter of control, and the need to abandon 
the belief in life. “For life,” he says, in true dialectic spirit, 
"is itself a mistake and a betrayal.” 
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SEEKING GOD'S WISDOM ABOUT CHRISTIAN HOMOSEX- 
UALITY, by Robert W. Alexander. Box 8093, Laguna Hills, 
California; 1986. There has been much out-and-out loathing, 
dumped on homosexuals by so many of the practitioners of 
Christianity for the past 1400 years that we wonder why gays 
remain in the fold at all. We see members of the Metro- 
politan Community Church — for example — praying, to 
that sourpuss Old Testament God, and we wonder that they 
don’t just junk the whole sordid mess and become Zen 
Buddhist monks or Jainists. Habit evidently hangs heavy 
around the bearers of the cross, Rev. Alexander, with true 
Christian tolerance, is one of thase who manages to hold the 
Judeo-Christian system in reverence while forgiving the 
vicious hostility of most of his coreligionists towards his own 
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admitted homosexuality. In this short pamphlet, he states 
that honorable scholarship reveals that there is no anti 
bias in the Bible. He cites the love between Jonathan and 
David (1 Samuel 18 and 20); the love between Naomi and 
Ruth (Ruth 1: 118); and the “intense and unusual love” 
between John and Jesus (John 13: 1-25). He points out that 
misinterpretation comes from mistranslation of the original 
Hebrew: for example, toelah (as used in Leviticus) means 
“the Israeli people” as opposed to pagans, and in ritual 
worship, means “idolatry.” At no time should it be trans- 
lated as “abomination” — as most anti-gay Christians do, 
He also points out that a reading of Galatians 2 and 3 will 
reveal so many prohibitions, that 
‘any Christian who condemns another Christian based 
‘on one aspect of the Mosaic Law . . . is inconsistent in 
applying Scripture if [he] doesn’t also personally insist on 
and observe all other aspects ofthelaw . . . Doweeat hamor 
bacon? Do we use the Sabbath for anything other than rest 
and worship? Do we wear clothing of mixed fibers, such as 
‘wool and linen? if we do, then we are violating God's law for 
Israel's daily life... 
Inother words, if Pat Robertson or jimmy Swaggert downs a 
Bacon Cheeseburger Supreme, that’s violation of the moral 
code of the ible as surely as fone were to start appearingat 
religious services in polyester and cotton drag. In all, Alex- 
ander swnting and his appeal to scholarship is convincing 
enough, but the truth of the matter is that The Bible is as 
much a matter of interpretation as the I Ching; ithas lasted as 
Jong for the same reason: any and all can read any and all 
interpretations into it and feel the inestimable comfort that 
the divine order is on their side. 
*O 


‘THE ARTS OF ZAIRE, Volume II: Eastern Zaire, by Daniel 
Biebuyck. University of California Press; 1986. Biebuyck is 
professor of Anthropology at the University of Delaware, 
and is an expert on Central Africa (he has authored or co- 
authored three previous works). This is a highly detailed 
study of the Lega of Zaire, which — for the purposes of 
Biebuyck’s scholarly pursuit — are divided into six regional 
groups. The Southern Lega, for example, consists of the 
“Bakabango . . . with subgroups Babongolo, Banangabi, 
Banikinga, Banakinkalo, Banasunguli, Banalila, Balambia, 
Banakasyele, Banamombo and Banantandu.” (The Banjo, 
Banana, Bandana, and Bandersnatch are not even men- 
tioned). Various ceremonies are described to point up the 
use of the hundred or so illustrated masks, skullcaps, figu- 
rines, spoons, pounders, and animal representations. One 
is staggered by the sheer complexity of the Lega ceremonial 
institutions, which include elaborate play acting, dramatic 
representations, and lessons for the uninitiated. It’s scho!- 
‘work, but a pretty one; the tone is set by this introduc- 

tory koan from the Lega: 

Porcupine does not eat fallen bananas in full daylight. 
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HARD TIMES COTTON MILL GIRLS: Personal Histories of 
Womanhood and Poverty in the South, by Victoria Byerly 
Cornell University Press; 1986. This is officially classed as 
“labor history” — but it’s something more, a human docu- 
ment of people who work under miserable conditions to stay 
alive. Ms. Byerly grew up in North Carolina, worked in the 
cotton mills —and it was only through a fortunate scholar 
ship that she was able to leave, to go to college, and return to 
record the oral history of twenty poor women (black and 
white) who worked in the mills —often from age fourteen or 
fifteen on. These are stories of women who come of age 
ignorant of their rights, hope and bodies; women who will 
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FROM HARD TIMES COTTON MILL GIRLS. 


have six or nine or twelve children by the time they are 
thirty, who don’t know life free of foul working conditions, 
who will develop brown lung, who will retire on disability 
compensation which is merely a permit to poverty. With all 
that, the interviews are strangely fifeless, as if Byerly didn’t 
give her interviewees the time nor the inclination tobe more 
Open, free, and creative with their feelingsand their history. 
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A HOUSE OF CHILDREN, by Joyce Cary. New Directions; 
1986, Weare prepared to love anything that Cary sot forth 
for us because he ereated one of the great comic heroes of all 
lime, one who stands next to Falstafi, Don Quixote, Sancho 
Panza, or Tom Jones — that being Gully Jimson of The Horse's 
Mouth. With all our affection for him, we have tottell you that 
the story line of A House of Children is as boring as hell, It is 
the tale of the growing up of Evelyn Comer —a pseudonym, 
we are told, for Cary himself. Although the plot sways and 
creaks like a 1935 jitney, and many of the characters are but 
half-formed, the natural descriptions are divinely inspired: 
indeed, one might say that the hero of this work —outside of 
Corner — is a dark and powerful protagonist who moves 
and changes, frightens, delights, and weaves a web. Itis the 


These storms seemed to trail over the water; one would have 
thought a group of gigantic nuns, very ft for thei size, were 
moving across the sea, with the smooth motion of tie 
religious, trailing their long black skirts behind them, and 
dragging along the breakers like cherry petals, fallen on a 
dark cinder path 


When the tide was up and the sun or moon shining, 
especially at a spring tide, the long white front of the house 
‘was in movement with reflected waves. The walls rippled 
with hollow curves of pigeon grey and palest yellow, a 
ghostly sea, which, on the tall woelce-pane windows, becarne 
50 solid in color and form, gold and blue, that one seemed to 
be looking through the glass al actual water. The house 
seemed to be full of sea; until, of course, one turned round 
‘and savo the real sea so miraculously real in its metal weight 
and powerful motion, its burning brightness, that it 
startled . . 
I's not that the plot and the characters are bad — Cary can 
never lose his art and verve in words — it’s just that they 
seem so shadowy, even unnecessary, incidental to the real 
work which is to define the seashore at Donegal where the 
ocean thrums through the young lives. There are fillips of 
wisdom from time to time, ones that might well have come 
ut of the mouth of Gully Jimson: 
The only certain distinction Tcan find between childhood and 
‘maturity is that children grow in experience and look forward 
to novelty; that old people tend to be set. This does not mean 
even that children enjoy life more keenly than grown-ups, 
they are only more eager for experience. Grouen-ups live and 
love, they suffer and enjoy far more intensely than children; 
but for the most part, on a narrower front. For the average 
man or woman of forty, however successful, has been so 
battered and crippled by various accidents that he has gradu- 
ally been restricted to a small compass of enterprise. Above 
all, he is perplexed... 1 think that is the reason for the 
special sadness of neariy all growon-up faces, certainly ofall 
those which you respect; you read in their lines of repose, the 
sense that there is no tine to begin again, to get things 
right... 
a” 


PIZZA TIGER, by Tom Monaghan, with Robert Anderson. 
Random House; 1986. Ever since Lee lacocca disfigured the 
word “autobiography” with that dumb self-sales manual of 
his the barons of American offal have been trampling each 
other to expose their puny egos and obscure their misdeeds. 
Monaghan, founder of some dreadful eatery called Dom- 
ino’s Pizza, has cooked up 346 pages of fulsome praise for his 
Hard Knocks, Grit, Determination, and Clean Ways 
In boot camp at Camp Pendleton, near San Diego, I was 
‘appalled at the foul language our drill instructors used. It 
‘was a rude awakening for me. wasn't @ candidate for 
sainthood myself, but I Hhought that these men, who were in a 
position of authority, ought to be setting a good example. 
Dam it Mister Monaghan sir, if we had known that you were 
going to be building your dough into a pile of dough, we 
would have been nicer to you. And if you had been kind 
enough to print it on pasta, for our $17.95 we could have 
baked it up and served it for supper, because it’s heavy on 
the bologna and ham. In his haste to tell us how terrifiche is, 
Monaghan neglects to mention the fact that his net worth 
rests on a product that — according to Michael Jacobsen’s 
Fasi-Food Guide — delivers the customer less than five per- 
centof the U.S. Recommended Daily Nutritional Allowance; 
that two slices of Domino’s Cheese Pizza contains some 800 
milligrams of sodium; and if you have them lace it with 
sausages, olives, and anchovies, “you'll be adding more 


sodium than you want to think about.”’ Further, there is no 
mention of the bodies these junk food corporations build 
their fortunes on: that is, teen-agers, faced with numbing, 
awful, repetitive, idiot jobs, at minimum wage ; unrepre- 
sented workers who, when itis time to qualify for pay raises 
(if they stay that long) are quickly cashiered out. Mr. Mon= 
aghan goes on endlessly about The Golden Rule: it would be 
interesting to see what would happen if he actually practiced 
it. 
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TOM MONAGHAN AND MATE FROM PIZZA TIGER. 


GIMP: Gutsy Imperfect Maxim al, by Al Mann. 
Al Mann Associates, 7G Knigl Poughkeepsie, 
New York: 1985. Mann developed Cerebral Paley in the fist 
moments of his life and, later, learned that he wes gay. 
Now, almost fifty years old, he has put together this story of 
his life. There are many anecdotes — some having to do 
with working for IBM for twenty-five years (he was one of 
their first computer programmers); some with having CP and 
being an alcoholic (and getting away with it: he could blame 
his blind staggers on the disease); some having to do with 
learning to love (himself and others); the most revealing 
having to do with his hideous depressions — and the 
therapy that pulled him out of it. This might be titled a 
manual for survival, for Mann wants very much to survive 
and, if not, to be sure he does himself in correctly. Like the 
computer man he is, he outlines the facts for us; 
Enen when my depression was deepest, my logical mind set 
forth some rules about suicide. It had to work first time, (No 
halfway measures. | eat vegetables, I don’t want to be one). 
It iad tobe painless. Ithad to be done so nobody else would be 
injured. It hadi to look like an accident... Did you know 
statistics prove leap from the sixth floor of building is fatal 
only 50% ofthe time? Facts like that were enough to depress 
me. 
Like practically every otherhandicapped person in America, 
Mann developed strong tools of denial to survive the early 
“ Tavas my parents’ pride and joy and {teasa major pain in the 
ass, They never let me think of myself as anything but 
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normal. This attitude certainly helped me get through many 
a tight spot. Neither they nor IT had anv way of realizing that 
carries with it emotional stresses which aren't always 
apparent. Byacting as ifnothing were different about me, we 
increased those stresses. The consequences of ignoring my 
emotions didn't show 1p for many years. Then they almost 

Killed me 
This can be considered a manual for like-minded souls. 
There are sections on handling the deepest kinds of depres 
sion (live for the next moment only), how to choose a thera~ 
pist, how to problem-solve, and the best — Mann’s own 
solution for his depression, “psychosurgery . a Mark V, 
variable impedance, wideband sensitivity knob . . . perma 
nently attached under my skin... . Itis as big as a whisper 
and broad as an emotion 
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SALVADOR DAL: A Biography, by Meryle Secrest. E.P.Dut- 
ton; 1986. At the end of her tale and after many attempts, Ms. 
Secrest finally succeeds in meeting Dalt face to face 
He sat in his elegant, airy, light room, in a bedside chair 
covered in white. He was dressed in something white and 
flowing, white socks, and sandals. . . .the famous 
‘moustache, once so elaborately clipped and waxed, now 
drooping and misshapen, white hair untidily pushed back 
and with straggling ends 
He had a breathing tube up his nose and stared blankly. 
Secrest attempted to make conversation but Dali did not 
participate. She gave him asmall wrapped gift he set it aside 
unopened. When she was about to leave, he finally spoke 
“You know, Lam a better writer than Lam a painter.” He's 
right too. His The Secret Life of Salvador Dali (Vision Press; 
1948) is the proof. It gives a better sense of the peculiar 
Spaniard than anything written before or since. 
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GUERILLA MINSTRELS: John Lennon, Joe Hill, Woody 
Guthrie, and Bob Dylan, by Wayne Hampton. The Univer 
sity of Tennessee Press; 1986. From the shameful treatment 
of Joe Hill to Mr. Lennon’s sad end, Mr. Hampton traces the 
tradition of the protest song in America 
“This Land ts Your Land” . . . went through a folk process 
after it left Guthrie's pen and entered the public 
domain... Two of the more explicit political verses were 
eventually dropped, leaving three standard verses in the 
popular zersion . .. The politcal verses paint a... pro 
letarianized picture: 
One bright sunny morning, in the shadow 
of the steeple, 
By the relief office, | saw my people, 
AS they stood there hungry, I started to 
‘whistle, 
This land was made for you and me 
A great high wall there tried to stop me, 
Great big sign said, “‘Prioate Property,” 
But on the other side, it didn’t say nothing: 
That side woas made for you and me 
in the popular version, this socialist tint was carefully 
whitewashed away, leaving only the 
nationalism: 


‘THE SOCIAL CINEMA OF JEAN RENOIR, by Christopher 
Faulkner. Princeton University Press; 1986. An analytical 
interpretation of twelve of Renoir’s films, contending that 
the director responded more to the social context in which 
the films were made than any inherent ethic of his own. The 
author suggests that Renoir, as he matured, was guided 
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SALVADOR DALI AND COHORTS FROM SALVADOR DALI: A BIOGRAPHY. 


more by intuition than social or political awareness, quoting, 
the filmmaker's book Renoir, My Fatier “A swallow speeds 
through theair to catch a gnatand to satisfy its hunger; not to 
verify a principle.” Then concluding with another quote 
from Renoir on his painter-father, Pierre-Auguste: 
Renoir did not see the world Ike other men. In his view 
nothing tas absolutely black or white. That explains how he 
could live through the Contmune and other important events 
without taking sides. He toas aware that labels and class 
tions existed, but a label did not-guarantee the contents of 
bottle 
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MADE IN JAPAN: Akio Morita and Sony, by Akio Morita with 
Edwin M. Reingold and Mitsuko Shimomura, E.P. Dutton; 
1986. Morita is the chairman of the board of Sony Corpora~ 
tion. It was he who conceived of the Walkman personal 
stereo. He says that when he suggested it to the other 
executives at Sony “nobody liked the idea.” 
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SHACKELTON: His Antarctic Writings, selected and intro- 
duced by Christopher Ralling, British Broadcasting Corpora~ 
tion; 1983. Shackleton was a heroic adventurer (he once 
sailed 700 miles in an open boat to save his crew) and like 
other explorers who emerged from the roccoco, baroque, 
geegaw-laden Victorian era, the austerity of the frozen conti 
nent had magnetic appeal for him. He kept copious and 
detailed journals and dashed off the occasional poem in the 


style of Robert Service: 
The acetylene splutters and flickers, 
The night comes into its own 
Outside Ambrose and Terror 
And snarling over a bone 
And this és the tale the zoatchman, 
Ameen the dead of night, 
s ofthe fou 
Vhose snoring gives ‘ii he blight 
Go ahead and snicker, but with all your toes black from 
frostbite, gnawing on a stub of pemmican, huddling next to 
a smoldering log in the depth of Antarctic night, a little ditty 
like that can sound like Baudelaire. Wonderful old photo- 
graphs throughout. 
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11WAYS TO MARKET YOUR BOOKS, by John Kremer. Ad-Lib 
Publications; 1986. With the growih of the small press 
“industry” over the past fifteen years, the owners them- 
selves have been identified as a market. Hence Bowker's 
introduction of Smull Press magazine (later sold to Meckler 
publishing, who made it more prosaic than it already was) 
and Dan Poynter s success with his helpful, though homely, 
Self-Publishing Manual. Like the investment advisory books, 
few small publisher how-to books are worthwhile. Kremer, 
along with Poynter, deserves your time. His 101 Ways to 
Market Your Book has a wealth of helpful, intelligent advice 
Such as this on how to get your book reviewed: 

Here's one example of giving avoay sufficient review copies. 
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When Epson came out with their dot matrix printer, th 
sent 500 printers to the major opinion makers in the compu 
ter industry. They did not say, “Use this printer for 90 days 
aand then send it back.” No, instead, they said, “It’s yours 
Keepiit. Use it any toay you weant. Enjoy.” Asa result, by the 
time other dot matrix printers got their promotional cam. 
paigns underway, Epson had already establisited itselfas the 
standard among the movers and shakers in the industry. So, 
of course, when these people wrote about computer printers, 
they naturally talked about Epson —simply because that was 
the printer they used. 

Note, however that this giventoay policy would not have 
worked if Epson hed not produced « solid, reliable printer 
Similarly, sending out review copies will not kelp you unless 
your book is actually worthy of review. 
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BELOW: FROM EIKO! HOSOE: PHOTOGRAPHS. RIGHT: FROM 
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EIKOH HOSOE: Photographs, with an afterword by Ronald 
J. Hill, The Friends of Photography; 1986. The thing that irks 
usabout the Japaneses that they have an apparently genetic 
talent for making brilliant pictures. Photographs that the rest 
of us would sweat blood to conceive and create, they pop off 
with case. This gorgeously printed monograph of the photo 
works of Eikoh Hosoe features portraits (we especially like 
the one of Yukio Mishima in a dream-lighted setting with an 
infantand a clock), a landscape or two (some arresting ones, 
a series really, of an actor dressed like a courtesan in Various 
public locales), and a few luscious shots of Antonio Gaudi's 
sensually sculpted plaster walls in the Casa Mila in Bar- 
celona. Hosoe’s nude abstracts don’t work well — Weston 
and Bullock did them first and better, though with no more 
emotion. 
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ENGINES OF CHANGE: The American Industrial Revolution 
1790 - 1860, by Brooke Hindle and Steven Lubar, Smithso. 
nian Institution Press; 1986. In less than a century the United 
States of America went from an agrariar/artisan based 
society to a world industrial power. Hindle and Lubar cre- 
ated this pictorial history of cultural acceleration using 
artifacts from the Smithsonian collection. The book is com: 
prehensive and well designed, in a stuffy, textbooky sort of 
way; but why not more pictures of the wonderful 
contraptions? 
Ralph Waldo Emerson noted, equivocally, “machinery 
‘is good, but mother-wit is beiter. Telegraph, steam and 
balloon and newspaper are like spectacles on the nose of ag 
but we will give them all gladly to have back our young 


eyes... Things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” 
+*Y 
‘TWO ON THE RIVER, by Will Haygood, photographs by Stan 


Grossfeld, Atlantic Monthly Press; 1986. Haygood and 
Grossteld set out to, uhh, “rediscover Mark Twain’s Amer- 
ica.” by tracing the route of the Mississippi River. One of 
them is black and one is white, the accompanying PR sheet 
tells us. Get it? What a concept! Haygood, the writer, is okay 
fonce you cut through the treacle, though he’s no Mark 
Twain, or even William Least Heat Moon 
Morning came soft as a veil falling, down a smooth f 
sunshine, the sounds of birds, six-thirty and out on the road. 
‘An hour got lost in time, and a four-lane road led into La 
Crescent, Minnesota, We drove tp a road that rose over our 
‘backs and showed the rooftops of the towns. On the side of the 
road, bees buzzed in trees 
Those bees weren't buzzing, they were snoring. Haygood’s 
partner in this venture is “Pulitzer Prize Winning” pho- 
tographer Stan Grossfeld (he’s the honky.) He takes color 
photographs in the cliché-rich National Geographic tradi 
tion: a boy nuzzling a colt; setups, such asa pair of old 
spectacles resting on one of Twain's letters or a silhouette of 
a strav-hatted boy on the banks of the river at sunset, or a 
riverboat with one of those great Mississippi River sunsets 
behind it. On page eighty-four you'll find a shot of an old 
fence snaking evocatively down a hill and in the distance, a 
sunset. On page 136 there's an interesting shot of a sunset. 
Or, if you'd like to look at a picture of a sunset for a while, 
you'll find one stretched across two of the back pages. 


ILLUMINATIONS And Other Prose Poems, by Arthur Rim- 
baud, translated by Louise Varese, New’ Directions; 1946 
(enlarged and revised sixteenth edition). These days he’s 
more famous for his romantic (albeit screwed-up) life than 
his occasionally incandescent poetry; so it’s good when a 


volume like this comes along to remind us of Rimbaud as 
poet. This isa collection of his lesser known prose poems — 
both in original French and English translation 
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NOTEBOOKS OF THE MIND: Explorations of Thinking, by 
Vera John-Steiner, The University of New Mexico Press; 
1985. An inquiry into the thinking processes and patterns 
employed by creative people. In the chapter “Visual 
Thinking” Luis Bunuel is quoted: 
‘The screen isa dangerous and wonderful instrument, ifa free 
Spit uses it. is the superior nyo expressing the world of 
reams, emotions and instincts, The cinema seers to have 
beer invented for the expression of the subconscious, 50 
profoundly is it rooted in poetry. 
s critic John Berger: 
Before Cezanne, every painting toas to some extent like a 
view seen through a windore. Courbet had tried to open the 
window and climb out. Cezanne brake the glass. The room 
became part of the landscape, the viewer part of the view. 
ave 


GREENWICH KILLING TIME, by Kinky Friedman, Beech 
Tree Books (William Morrow); 1986. This is the first novel 
from Mr. Friedman who, with his country band, “The Texas 
Jewboys,” achieved fame with songs such as “Asshole from 
E1 Paso.” It’s diverting entertainment written in the clipped, 
wry style of Raymond Chandler. Unfortunately there 
quite a gap between the style of Raymond Chandler and the 
writing of Raymond Chandler. 

So | ordered @ Canadian Mist for a Canadian I missed and 1 

‘bought a drink for the bag lady 
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‘THE ALPHABET EFFECT, by Robert K, Logan, Ph.D., Mor- 
row; 1986. Logan was a collaborator of Marshall McLuhan’s 
for six years. This is his study of the evolution of writing, 
systems and their part in the development of Western 
avilization 
Weare caught in adouble-bind. Electronic media are a mixed 
blessing. They encourage ecological patterns of thougit! ard 
help us recognize the nature of our global village. On the 
other hand, they discourage the development of reading and 
the concomitant analytic skills associated with them 
Dead 


E GREAT DEPRESSION, by John A. Garraty, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich; 1986. An examination of the causes and 
effects — economic, literary, social, political, and psycholog- 
ical — of the workdwide depression of the 1930s. 

Hitler had a clear political objective — it was actually 
an obsession — but he toas almost as flexible about specific 
economic policies as Roosevelt. “As regards economic ques- 
tions,” he boasted in 1936, “our theory is very simple, We 
ave no theory at all...” New Deal and Nazi labor policies 
were also shiped by the Great Depression in related ways 
On the surface, this statement may seem not merely wrong 
fut perverse, but only if one identifies labor with unions. 
Hitler destroyed the German unions and forced all workers 
into the Deutsche Arbeitsfront (German Labor Front) 
controlled by the Reich Trustee (another euphemism) for 
Labor. It also true that Roosevelt, in part urcvittingly, and 
with some reluctance, enabled American unions to iicrease 
their membership and influence enormously 
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REEL POWER, by Mark Litvak, Morrow; 1986. Subtitled 
“The Struggle for Influence and Success in the New Hol- 
lywood.” this is an anecdote filled compendium of success 
and failure stories often contrasting the “golden years” of 
the movie business with the present. Commenting on the 
tradition of the casting couch, journalist Jeff Silverman says 
“think if people really learned about sex in Hollywood they 
would be shocked — at how little there is.” But in the early 
days things were different: 
Every afternoon at four o'clock a young, pretty girl would be 
let in to see Darryl Zanuck (of 20th Contury Fox). His 
assistant Milton Sperling recalled: "The doors would be 
locked after she went in, no calls were taken, and for the next 
half hour nothing happened — headquarters shut docon 
Around the office work came to a halt for a sex siesta, It ons 
‘an understood thing. While the girl was with Zanuck, every 
thing stopped, and anyone who had the same proclivities as 
Zanuck, and hed the girl to do it wit, would go off saruc- 
where and do what he was doing. [ honestly think that from 
four to four-thirty every day at Fox, if you could have 
‘harnessed the power from all the fucking that zoas going on, 
you could have turned the tides at Malibu... 
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A DARK SCIENCI ve 
Nineteenth Century, by Joffrey Moussaieff Masson, Farrar 
Strauss Giroux; 1986. Nine articles from gynecological, pedi- 
atric, and psychiatric journals published in the later half of 
the 19th century cataloging the horrors of cauterization treat- 
ment for masturbation, female castration, and other sexual 
atrocities performed in the name of healing, 
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WATCHING TELEVISION, edited by Todd Gitlin, Pantheon 
Books; 1986. Six writers and the editor have contributed to 
cone of the best volumes of media criticism since Michael | 
Atlen’s Living-Room War, The View from Highoay 1, and The 
Camera Age. Essays examine MTV (“The Look of the Sound,” 
Pat Aufdetheide), network news (“We Keep America on 
‘Top of The World.” Daniel C. Hallin), soap operas (“Search 
for Yesterday,” Ruth Rosen), and nearly all other program- 
ming and commercial manifestations found on the tube. 
aad 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT: New York Actors Face to Face, photo- 
‘graphs by Susan Schacter, interviews by Don Shewey, New 
American Library; 1986. Mildly interesting interviews 
accompanied by photo-portraits. 
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IEWS WITH CONTEMPORARY WOMEN PLAY- 
. by Kathleen Betsko and Rachel Koenig. Beech 
Tree Books (Morrow); 1987. Thirty female playwrights dis- 
cuss their lives and works. 
INTERVIEWER: What is your fascination with the gro- 
tesque: swollen heads, dead and injured animals, burn vic 
tins, aboried babies and suicides? 
BETH HENLEY: I've always been very attracted to split 
images. The grotesque combined with the innocent, a child 
‘walking with a cane; a kitten with a swollen ‘head; a 
sunchback drinking a cup of fruit punch. Somehor these 
images are a metaphor for my view of life; they're colorfid. 
Part of that és being brought up in the South: Southerners 
always bring out the grisly details in any event, It's a 
fascination with the stages of decay people can live in on this 
earth. . . the imperfections. Bui do fel that all my plays 
‘are extremely optimistic. 
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JAPANESE 
DEATH POEMS 


Written by Zen Monks 
and Hatku Poets on the Verge of Death 


EDITED BY YOEL HOFFMAN, CHARLES E:TUTTLE CO. 
BOX 410, RUTLAND VERMONT; 1987 


A short night 
wakes me from a dream 
that seemed so long. 


— Yayu (1701 - 1783) 


® or almost 1,000 years, 
the Japanese have writ- 
ten and collected death poems. A Zen Buddhist 
monk, ora poet, or anyone will compose a poem to be 
left behind for the living to read and contemplate. The 
poems are written a day, a month, even years before 
death. There are even tales of Zen monks who have 
passed over, and then are called back by their fol- 
lowers to complete their jisei (farewell poem to life”) 
which, apparently, they dutifully write before recross- 
ing the bar 
Yoel Hoffmann is professor of Far Eastern Phi- 
losophy and Literature at the University of Haifa in 
Israel. He is author of three other books on Oriental 
culture and religion. He has collected here some 300 
haiku, dating from the thirteenth century to the pres- 
ent. 
The work is divided into two sections: the haiku of 
Zen monks, and those of the classical poets. They 
range in mood from the most somber to the most 
cynical, jovial, and irreverent. For example, the sev- 
enteenth century poet Tadatomo writes 
This frosty month 
nought but the shadow 
of my corpse remains. 
While the eighteenth century writer Kyo’on said: 
A last fart 
are there leaves 
of my dream, vainly falling? 
One of the most recent, by Sunao [1887 - 1926] is also 
one of the most graphic: 
Spitting blood 
clears up reality 
and dream alike. 
In hisexcellent i 


troduction, Hoffmann traces the 


from here on I'll speak to the moon 
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my two legs trample the sky. . . 


earliest poems in Japanese, which were collected at the 
end of the eighth century under the title Man'yoshy. 
These are either choka (long poem) or tanka (short 
poem). Some of the examples of tanta are delightfully 
naive, such as this by Narushima Chuhachiro: 

For eighty years and more, 

by the grace of my sovereign 

and my parents, I have lived 

with a tranquil heart 

betzoeen the flowers and the moon. 
(Chuhachiro sent this poem for commentary to the 
master Reizei Tameyasu, who studied it, then sent it 
back with the comment “When you reach age ninety, 
correct the first line.”) 

‘Along with the lanka, there developed a verse 
form of fourteen or seventeen syllables called the 
renga. Writers would compose a stanza, which would 
be sent toa friend, who would write another stanza, 
which would be sent on to someone else for an addi- 
tional stanza — somewhat of a versifier’s chain letter 
(in fact they were known as “chain poems.”) The 
opening passage of the renga could be on any subject. 
‘The great poet Matsu Basho (1644 -1694) took the hokk 
or “opening phrase,” and from it created a separate art 
form. The composition came to be known as haikaiand 
later haiku. 


The editor constructs three rules or conventions 
for this particular poetic form: 
(@) the haiku describes a single state or event; (2) the 
time of the haiku is present; and (3) the haiku refers to 
images connected to one of the four seasons. 
With this in mind, let’s turn to a poem of Kiyu (4 
1820): 
Evening: 
1, too, the dew of those who bred me, 
am twilit 
These are Hoffman's editorial notes: 
This death poent was inscribed on Kiyu's gravestone. 
Kiyu was a potter, and it is said that even his 
tombstone woas made of clay. Dew, a symbol of tran- 
sience and also a season word signifying autumn, int 
this poem has further connotations of sexuality and 
fertility. A poet's reference to himself as the product of 
his parents union is rare in haiku. 
(lf we choose, we can look in the index of Japanese 


Death Poems, under “dew,” to find other examples of 
isuyu; listed will be eleven authors, including Banzan 
{1661 - 1730], with this fragrant entry: 

Farewell — 

I pass as all things do 

dew on the grass.) 


The TLS has already cited this volume as “an 
admirable anthology.” 1 would claim that it is the 
scholarship that makes it such a worthy volume. It is 
an unostentatious scholarship. For example, in his 
introduction, Hoffmann not only gives us a worthy 
summary of the evolution of Japanese poetry, but, as 
well, insight into the Japanese view of death, the con- 
cept of family, the function of religion. He intermixes 
these with his own personal insights which come from 
his own experience, immediate and pure. In his 
description of the Japanese ability to sce the search for 
the divine in manifold forms, he describes a woman 
friend who —although professing to be a Shintoist — 
honors the dead in her family as a part of the teaching 
of Confucianism, has a Buddhist prayer altar in her 
home, and pays homage to Jesus Christ. Hoffmann 
suggests that it is characteristic of the Japanese to take 
the many conflicting voices and assimilate them 
Hoffmann’s summary of the paradoxes of Zen 
Buddhism hark back to his excellent (but sadly now 
out-of-print) The Sound of The One Hand. He gives apt 
summary of the studies of monks through the para~ 
doxical kom, and the rapt attention paid to the most 
troublesome paradox of them all, the fact that all of us, 
will die: 
In 1828, the Japanese poet Yamamoto Ruokan (1758 - 
1831), himself a Zen monk, wrote to his friend a letter 
in the same vein as the sayings of Joshu, following an 
earthquake that killed thousands of people. He said, 
“When you suffer a calamity — ther be it so; now is the 
time of calamity. When you die — then be it so; now is 
the time to die. Thus you save yourself from calarnity 
and death.” 


When all is done, it is the hundreds of poets and 
their stories, and the stories of their poems, which 
make this volume so praiseworthy. We are, for exam- 


I was not born, Iam not dead... 
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I give my name back 


ple, introduced to the Zen master Tosui Unkei, who: 
dressed in rags, his hair growing 
wildly . . . carried a straw mat on his back. The pupil 
asked to join him, but Tosui rebuked him and tried to 
send him atoay. In spite of this the young monk put on 
begging clothes and follozoed his master. Tosui spoke 
not a word to him. In the town of Katata near Lake 
Bia the two of them found the corpse of a beggar and 
buried it. When the pupil exclaimed, “Poor man,” 
Tosui turned to him and scolded him: “Why pity the 
‘man? The most honored of men and the most wretched 
of beggars share a single fate — death.” Tosui then sat 
to eat the rice porridge that the beggar had left, mur 
muring as he ate it, “Mm, good.” Suddenty he turned 
to his pupil and ordered him, “Eat this!” As ke had no 
choice but to obey, the pupil placed a small portion of 
the porridge in his mouth, but he was unable to swal- 
Tow it and gagged it up again. “I warned you not to 
follow me,” Tosui reproached him, and sent him away. 
And when, in 1683, they found Tosui’s body (in the 
meditation position), it was with this tart: 
Seventy years and more 
T have tasted life to its utmost. 
The stencit of urine sticks to my bones. 
What matter all these? 
Ho! Where is the place I return to? 
Above the peak the moonlight whitens 
A clear wind blows 
Throughout the anthology there surge the recur- 
rent themes of Buddhism: that ignorance is the cause 
of pain, that a recognition of the voidness of the self 
and the voidness of the universe will bring peace, that 
life and death are coéqual. A recent issue of Parabola 
magazine featured an interview with the Zen master 
Keiji Nishitani, in which the interviewers describe the 
difference between East and West in these terms: 
Nishitani’s work begins from the observation that 
Western philosophy, in its theoretical pursuit of an 
absolute, ends in nihilism and despair; Buddhism, on 
the other hand, starts in despair, in the awareness that 
there is something fundamentally azry in human 
experience, and converts this awareness into @ life- 
giving realization of the ultimate emptiness and inter- 
relatetiness of all things 
Critics have pointed out that the Buddhists have trou- 
ble understanding our concern with the pain of our 
childhoods, which sends us into psychotherapy, and 
the like; for they see this agony as merely the first step 


towards self-awareness. It is in these certainties of 
pain-as-knowledge and nothingness-in-all that create 
the paradoxical Buddhist attitude towards suicide: 
Instead of divine will, Buddhisna conceived of karma~ 
{ate as determined by a man’s own character and past 
actions. If one's karma has brought one to the verge of 
death, what is more natural than to seal one's present 
existence — which is no more than a single scene in a 
many-act play of metamorphoses —with a courageous 
deed that will insure better karma in the next incarna- 
tion? In the eyes of a Zen Buddhist, suicide of this sort 
may even indicate enlightenment, since one who sets 
no store by either life or death is likely to be liberated 
from the karmic cycle of births and deaths 
It’s fascinating that we have our own subculture 
of heroic suicide, despite supposed militant Christian 
strictures against it. In Japan, death by suicide “was 
condoned for those caught in dilemmas from which 
they could not otherwise extricate themselves...” 
such as young lovers who opposed their famili 
choice of appropriate partners (there is even a Jap- 
anese phrase for this kind of suicide: shinju). For us, 
the suicide of Romeo and Juliet, even the rising suicide 
rate among American students, could be said to be 
well within keeping of the values of eastern religion, 
and would cause no alarm in Japanese society. 
Anthony's falling on his sword, Chaucer's knight's 
baitle to the death, Keat’s proclaiming himself “halfin 
love with easeful death,” would all be appropriate to 
the followers of Zen 
Because of this belief in hotoke (the purifying 
nature of death, taking one from “the ignorance and 
lust that sully mankind,”) many of the haiku in this 
anthology were written immediately before harakiri. 
Hoffmann reports that Akutagawa Ryunosuke, better 
known as “Gaki’ (1891 - 1927), famous fora short story 
entitled “Nose,” killed himself by drinking poison, 
leaving this jisei to be delivered to the family doctor the 
next day: 
One spot, alone, 
left glowing in the dark: 
my snotty nose. 


For those who already care for haiku— this will be 
2 fine addition to their collections, for many of the 
poems have never before been translated into English. 


bound heavenward ship of the moon... . 
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For those unfamiliar with Japan’s rich poetic heritage 
— it would be well to remember that some of the 
earliest fanka were being written and collected while 
the Britons were eating boar, throwing the pigbones 
on the floor, and painting themselves blue in prepara- 
tion for war: 

Moon in a barrel: 

you never know just when 

the bottom will fall out. 

— AW, ALLWORTHY 


I WAS A 
15-YEAR-OLD BLIMP 


BY PATTI STERN, SIGN! 


PAPERBACKS:1985, 


he's fifteen. She 
weighs 150 pounds 
She lives in New York City. She's a Jewish girl with a 
fatass, a lot of heart and a wiseacre mouth. She wants 
to be thin and popular. Standard high school plot; 
nerdy outsider longing for acceptance by the coolest 
crowd diets herself down, claws her way into the cool 
crowd, discovers they're shallow and boring and that 
her own nerdy/outsider cronies were more interest- 
ing, etc. all along. But, and it’s a big but, this teenage 
paperback has an added twist: the girl's weight prob- 
lem/obsession. She goes on starvation dicts, pro- 
gresses to vomiting and taking laxatives, bottoms out, 
gets shipped away to a diet camp, gets counseling, 
starts on the road to recovery. 
Suddenly I eas telling her [the camp counselor] every 
thing. How hard it was for me to diet, how I starled 
using Ex-Lax because [had wanted to look great for Cal 
Armstrong at the dance, and how afterward I'd eaten 
everything in the fridge and started throwing up. She 
‘was real nice to me. She put her arm around me and 
told me she knew exactly how | felt. knew she did, so 1 
told her more. 1 told her how I'd been throwing up 
everything and how Philip had told my parents about 
me puking my guts out, and how Dad had felt guilty 
‘and Mom had really screamed and how | got shipped off 
to Camp Blossom 
As fiction, this is a truly bad book: bad writing, 
bad humor, half-drawn characters, cliché situations. 
However, asa self-help book in the guise of fiction, it’s a 
very important book. The problem of bulimia and 
weight obsession is so pervasive and so destructive — 
not just physically but also to girls’ self-esteem duri 
the critical teenage years — that | recommend this 
book unequivocally to teens, parents or others 
— LAURA DALTRY 


THE GOD CHASER 


BY PAT ELLIS TAYLOR, SLOUGH PRESS, BOX 1385, AUSTIN, 
‘TEXAS; 1986 


at Ellis Taylor's wit, 
irony, and apprecia- 
tion for the everyday miracle shine brilliantly 
throughout this collection of essays and poems. Her 
essay, “At The Altar,” tells of a period in her late 
adolescence when she left college, was shipped off to 
an aunt and uncle for straightening out, and wound 
up being kidnapped to her wedding by the nice man 
her aunt had introduced her to. The nice man, an 
alcoholic, couldn’t pay the bills, which forced Taylor to 
waste many years working as a secretarial drudge for 
the El Paso law firm of “Hunk-Score-Martial-8-Fool,” 
Taylor tells this tragic story in a bouncy, conversa- 
tional style that that keeps her writing personal and 
saves it from becoming aridly political 
He [her uncle] took me to the domino parlors, the dog 
races, the Juarez. strip shows, the Aleazar-Bar where 
people poured wine on their heads and drank it rom the 
streams down their noses, he took me to the bullfights 
and the Hofbrau Bar where the newspaper reporters 
‘made their connections, he took me to the Juarez mar- 
kets, got his boots polished for a dime, gave a nickel to 
the watchee-car-o to keep his car windows from being 
busted out, took me into halls where there were mostly 
‘men and women dancing naked! Even the old women 
looked good to me on the boards juggling their asses 
dusting the air with feathers and fringe, even the little 
fat bulges under the fishnet and rolly thighs looked 
‘good, the smoky room, the music and the women 
sweating and grinding dark skins. Mexican women 30 
beautiful, red mouths and swinging blue-black hair, 
such beautiful Mexican Juarez strippers. 

Her dream-essay, ‘‘When the War-Father 
Appears,” mixes the political (a vigil outside the Pan- 
tex atomic bomb factory) with the personal (her love 
for her father, a retired Army officer) in an intense 
montage of fantasy, remembrance, and self-discov- 
ery. She writes of her complex and confused feelings 
with the honesty and clarity of someone who knows 
that her experience as the daughter ofa soldier cannot 
be ignored for the sake of The Cause. 

tat midnight in the middle of the night one mid- 
night ican’t get past this word midnight kecause what i 
twant to tell you about is the most midnight i have 
experienced since sometime in the black-heart viet nam 
‘oar nights when i shook 7ioay one midnight when the 
wind blew in through the bedroom window reeking of 
children screaming/burning/villages! acid:acrid 
napalm and i was faced with a skeletal apparition 
rocking across the room from my bed in a rocking chair 
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ves it was quite a midnight as you can imagine no 
sleep at all and me keeping watch ail the night warding 
sleep off knowing i'd die if i went to sleep while the 
skeleton was rocking there 
. . « soi kept the midnight watch that other hallucinat- 
ing mysticinuts have shared watching the same kinds 
of shapes moaning/speaking-out at midnight the favor- 
ite hour for spooks and visits from the virgins plus 
spoken instructions from various gods wrestling 
matches with varieties of angels and demons mostly 
and favoritely held from midnight to dawn 
Inother essays, she discusses feminist spirituality 
with casual grace, her son’s 18th birthday celebration 
with self-accepting wisdom, and her interview with 
Rolling Thunder with an insight that illuminates the 
varieties of war and peace that whites and Indians 
have known. 

. [Rept smiling and nodding, but whatever gulf 
there was between us just widened, my head suddenly 
alive with all the stories [had ever heard from my own 
East Texas blood-relatives about settling wild territory 
and witnessing massacre and death administered by 
Indian raiders. Rape and kidnapping! But after he 
recalled that little piece of history, I looked at him 
briefly square in the face, and even with the Indian raid 
horror stories superimposed around himself like an 
antique robe, he was a beautiful, old, wise, and strong 
looking man to me. He was as smiling and good 
hurmored as my own East Texas grandfather had been, 
1who had also found his peace in looking out at the land. 

If Joan Didion had a sense of humor, she might 
write as well as Pat Ellis Taylor. 


— MARK O'BRIEN 
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‘Circumflox Antory 


Left Anterior Descending 
(LAD) Branch of Lek 
Coronary Anery 


THE ELK HUNT 


BY ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D., MACMILLAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1986. 


well remember 

Nourse’s first book, 
Intern. His description of the slap-dash operating, 
system of medicine, expecially for the young and 
newly trained, was at once disturbing and hilarious. 
There was one scene in which he cut open the belly of 
some poor old charity case with appendicitis, and 
spent twenty minutes or so floundering around inside 
the old geezer's peritoneum searching for the appen- 
dix, which inconveniently kept jumping out of his 
hands until the supervising chief resident finally res- 
cued him, his patient, and his reputation at the last 
possible moment. It had some of the same ghastly wit 
as the film MASH. 

Now, three novels later, Nourse is back with 
another work of non-fiction: a description of his own 
heart attack (actually congestive heart failure), com- 
plete with hospitalization, quadruple bypass, angina, 
hose-tubes, and commentary on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the American medical system. 

On one level, The Elk Hunt works. It is grandly 
instructive. For those of us with heart problems, a 
family history of high blood pressure, or merely a 
history of being a normal American, eating and drink- 
ing too much — The Elk Hunt is a personalized hand- 
book on what to look for, what to expect, when (for the 
500,000 of us, this year alone) we get that clutching 
feeling in the upper left thorax. Given the fact that 
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Nourse, who should know better, sat around in the 
kitchen for an hour, eating bicarbonate of soda and 
wishing the pain would just go away, is a comfort 
somehow. It makes the rest of us not feel so bad at 
being equally stupid at the moment of emergency: 
‘One of the problems of being a doctor faced with a 
personal medical calamity is knowing too rnuch about 
what's going on — and doing all the wrong things just 
the same. As a doctor, I knew perfectly well what was 
happening to me when woke up with that pain in my 
chest. There was never any question in my mind, yet 1 
could not believe or accept it, so I did a long series of 
stupid things instead of what I should have done . 

Nourse leads.us through the next five years with a 
fine hand. He takes the time and the patience to 
describe the heart, to draw pictures of it, to tell us what 
happens to the heart when it gets attacked (if that i 
the right phrase), and the exact nature of a simple, 
double, triple, or quadruple by-pass. He spends more 
time than your physician ever will (or mine, for that 
matter), patiently defining the coronary terms, those 
lovely, poetic words like “lipid” (fat), “angina” (pain), 
“edema” (swelling), “necrosis” (death), “lumen” 
(opening), and my alltime favorite “infarction” (which 
Talways, legal mind that I am, figure the medicoes 
constantly and consistently misspell: don’t they mean 
“infraction?” No. It refers, by the way, to the death of 
cells.) 

Evenif you are not planning to havea heart attack 
this year, realize that in the next ten years some 5% of 
the population in American will up and die of conges- 
tive heart failure. This alone should make it worth- 
while for you to peruse The Elk Hunt. I’s a damn 
handy guide to one man's view of the chest cavity and 
all its fascinating pumpings, plashings, wheezings, 
Teakages, lavages, and blow-outs. 

Having said that, there are a few deeper problems 
with The Elk Hunt. One is Alan Nourse himself. And 
it’s not just the old wheeze that physicians make lousy 
patients. What is unbelievable is how mumpish he is. 
He is forever and a day complaining about this or that 
doctor, or the nurses, or his angina, his pain, his 
uncodperative body, his too-friendly visitors, his over- 
protective and long-suffering wife 

It may seem. . . that I was just playing doctor 
again... Maybe Dr. Johnston woas a little disgusted 
at this, too, although he never said se. But the fact 
was, I was the one who was having the angina. With 

‘these medicine changes, [was having a lot of it and it 

hurt, and I was very sensitive to it, and by that time 

very, very tired of it 
What a baby. You just want to tell him to stop whin- 
ing, take his medicine likea big boy — until you realize 
that he’s just like most people who get into the medical 
profession; big emotional guppies with the general 
deportment of a sixteen-year old. If you have any 
doubt about that, when was the last time your doctor 
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sat down with you and genuinely shared some laugh- 
ter or some tears over your condition, or, for that 
matter, the human condition. 

Nourse lets it slip that he has been depressed all 
these years, before the great seizure, and that he takes 
lithium. After spending 300 pages with him, one can 
read between the lines and figure out exactly why, and 
it ain't some problem with faulty inherited cells (what 
they are coming to call “The Blue Genes.”) 


‘As with Intern, the times that Nourse is at his best 
are not only when he is using his knowledge to 
enlighten the reader (about what is, after all, going on 
inside our bodies, inside the hearts of all of us, our 
very hearts); but, as well, when he is letting himself be 
natural and wry. In the early stages of his first attack, 
he is in Virginia Mason Clinic (in Seattle), and, under 
the influence of the sickness, and the drugs they are 
giving him, he begins to have visions. Of, for exam- 
ple, two elk, standing on a hill, waiting for him (thus 
the title of the book: Nourse hunts elk when he isn’t 
writing books; in fact, the first coronary occured 
ely after a hunt). Or: 

. two absolutely immense middle aged female 
nurses’ aides appeared, one on either side of the bed, to 
give mea bed bath. The clock said 3:22, and I thought 
Seriously? a bed bath at three in the morning? 
Three in the morning or not, they proceeded with the 
job, sloshing and soaping me, while carrying on this 
ridiculously coy repartee, remarking upon the mole on 
‘my back, the spare tire I carried around my waist, how 
thin my legs were, and so forth. Finally, they became 
even more cute and told me that now that they had 
washed the mentionable, 1 would have to wash the 
unmentionable .. . I remember thinking, my Ged, 
these two old bawds have probably had more experience 
with “the unmentionable” than T would ever live to 
witness, and here they are giggling like schoolgirls! 

Is there anyone who has had a bedbath in the hospital 

who hasn’t had that paranoid feeling of being the 

subject of the keening laughter of the nurses, the 
aides, the orderlies, the doctors — or even the 
janitors? 

There is one last thing that Nourse gives us. Com- 
ing from a doctor, it has Some power. It is a message 
that must be as old as Hippocrates. It is, simply (or not 
so simply, at least for Americans) — “pay attention to 
what your body is telling you.” Nourse’s conflict with 
his own physicians is that they continually tell him 
something that’s not so. He (Nourse) knows, he 
knows, the contrary: 

I suspect that every person with coronary artery dis- 
ease develops similar visceral perceptions and simply 
must believe what he feels and tell his dactor about it, 
again and again, until his doctor believes it, too. I 
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think any person with angina, or shortness of breath, 
or beginning heart failure, becomes “trained” in recog- 
nizing hhis internal sensations in very short order 
indeed: he becomesa veritable expert in perceiving such 
sensations in himself . . . But the doctor is trained to 
believe only what he or she can see, or feel, or hear, or 
measure. And this means, through nobody's fault at 
all, that it can be the doctor who is the blind man 
—1.C. GOLBERG 


THE ROAD TO 
TAMAZUNCHALE 


BY RON ARIAS, HISPANIC RESEARCH CENTER, ARIZONA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, TEMPE, ARIZONA; 1987, 


od knows where Arias 
has been all our lives. 
It’s been our loss. He's funny and his characters are 
mad, all within reason of course. Don Fausto is very 
old, lives in Los Angeles, dreams himself into the 
mountains of Peru, sees flute-playing shepherds, and 
their sheep, along the freeways of L.A. as he talks to 
himself: 
Fausto could count the heart beats; they were loud, 
convulsive beats. It was as if his heart were angry at 
not being released. “‘I’ze still got you, though. You 
can’t leave me yet.” 
“What?” 
“Nothing, [ was talking to my heart. Pobrecito, he 
can't wait to get out.” 

Or there's the wonderful discovery of a body by 
the name of David in a dry Los Angeles riverbed 
Arias gives us a hint of classical art and beauty when 
he tells us “No one seemed to have the slightest shame 
before this perfect shape of a man; it was as if a statue 
had been placed among them, and they stared freely at 
whatever they admired most.” Mrs. Renteria claims 
the body for her own: 

For several days she had not gone to the hospital, her 
‘work was forgotten, and she passed the daylight hours 
ai David's feet, listening, speaking, giving her secrets. 
And not once did he notice her splotchy hands, the 
graying hair nor the plain, uninspired face. During 
the warm afternoons David would take her out, arm in 
arm, to stroll through the lush gardens of his home, 
somewhere far away to the south, He fed her candies, 
gave her flowers ard eventually spoke of eternity and a 
breeze that never dies. At night she twould come to him 
dressed as a dream, a sprig of jasmine in her hair, then 
lay by his side until dawn, awake to his every whisper 
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and touch. 

On the third day Fausto knew the honeymoon was 
over. The shepherd Marcelino, safe in the park bercath 
the station antenna, inad already raised his flute to 
sound the first note of mourning 

“Senora,” Fausto called at the door, “it’s time David 
lejt.”” 

Mrs, Rentria bused out from the kitchen. Her hair 
was down in a carefree tangle and she wore only a 
bathrobe. “You're too late,” she said with a smile. 
“'He died this morning . . . about an hour ago.” 
Fausto examined her eyes, quite dry and obviously 
sparkling with something more than grief. 

He died?” 

“Yes,” she stated proudly. “I think it was too much 
love.” 

The odor of death was so strong Fausto had to back 
down the steps . 


— LAZARO PAZ 


ALASTAIR REID. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Notes on Being a Foreigner 


BY ALASTAIR REID, NORTH POINT PRESS, 850 TALBOT, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA; 1987, 


hen I lived in Spain 

for a couple of years, 

an expatriate from America and all it stood for, I fell 

under the thrall of two men named Alastair. I hope 

they will forgive me that thralldom; forgive me, in 
addition, the occasional mixing them up’ 

The first was Alastair Cooke. This was long 

before his days with “Masterpiece Theatre.” He did a 
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weekly voice commentary for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It was called "Letter from America,” and 
it was heard over BBC Short Wave on Wednesdays, at 
2:15 in the afternoon. I made sure I was home — home 
from the market, or the local cantina — to hear his 
quiet, reassuring, confident voice. 

He was wry and funny and sage. He communi- 
cated in the style I had been raised to view as the best 
of English letters and English thought. He would tell 
us of important things, or apparently important 
things, going on in America during the Eisenhower 
years. He would let us in on the day-to-day adven- 
tures he had — he the proper, well-educated English- 
‘man, often bemused at the speed and needs and lives 
of our countrymen. 

Alastair Cooke could often make me sad that I was 
away from the world of culture and class that he repre- 
sented. And he often made me think il strange that 
England itself could be such an abominable place, with 
cold and lonely countrymen in their cold and desolate 
pubs. England was, for many of us, an outpost of 
¢glumness (if you happened to live there), or a muni 
cent state of mind (if you did not live there). We were 
able to eavesdrop through the kind offices of the BBC. 


‘The other Alastair was named Reid. He wrote for 
The New Yorker, had since 1951. He also had settled in 
Spain, not far from where I was living. He never 
named the village, but he did describe the inhabitants, 
the rhythm of Andalusian country life, the coun- 
tryside, his experiences of coming and going, hanging, 
out in the local café. The essays were gentle, often 
funny, sly, extremely well-written. I came to feel as if L 
had Alastair Reid for a friend and companion 

It was literary déja vu — he was looking at the 
same land and the same people as |, often thinking the 
very thoughts I was thinking, feeling the same affec 
tion for (and exasperation with) Spain that I was feel- 
in 

Ne  etneaiier some ue Nite fetching thoughts. 1 

liked them so much that I stole some of them for my 
very own writings of the time. One had to do with 
Madrid. He said that the squares and parks of Madrid 
were peculiar, that the statues of forgotten heroes 
were either too large for the plots of park given over to 
them; or, contrarywise, were too small, It was the 
scale that was wrong, And it was true, still is. If you 
ever go to Madrid, you will see that 

The other thing he said was that the sky of Spain 
was so blue, so very blue, that it made the buildings 
and statues look like they were floating up above the 
ground. I never really knew what he meant by that, 
but his expression was so artful that I adopted that 
elegant conceit for my very own. It turned up in nota 
few letters | wrote to my home from there. 
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Now comes Whereabouts: Notes on Being a For- 
eigner. Reid discusses the very act of being a foreigner, 
of time spent in Spain and Scotland, of his visits with 
Borges, Pablo Neruda, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 
Robert Graves. He reprints tales of his Spanish vil- 
lage, thoughts on Marquez’ One Hundred Years of Soli 
tude; he tells what it is like to live in other people's 
houses; he speaks of returning to the place of his 
youth; Scotland. 

Reid is a poet — and poetry flows through his 
words, through his thoughts. He can speak of a child- 
hood friend for whom the trees and houses of his 
village are as familiar “as his own fingernails.” Or 
speak to the affect of returning to the home of youth 

My childhood is enclosed, encapsulated in it some- 
where, but the threads tat connect me to it have long 
been ravelled. When I return, however, I realize that 
the place exists spinally in my life, as a kind of yard- 
stick against which I measure myself through time —a 
setting against which I can assess more clearly the 
changes that have taken place in me, and init... 1 
am acutely aware, in Scotland, of how certain moods of 
the day will put me suddenly on a sharp edge of 
attention. They have occurred before, and I experience 
a time warp, past and present in one, with an intense 
physicality... it is what gives us, acutely, the expe- 
rience of living through time, rather than simply 
living in time 
We read and understand; a writer, a stranger, has 
made connection with us, through words, through a 
common experience. He has done so with such an 
elegance of phrasing and accuracy that we feel moved 
and changed by his seeing us, perhaps, better than we 
see ourselves. 

Reid tells us of his times and his friends and his, 
life — all with a graciousness that punctures any 
chance of arrogance, pomposity, literary selfishness. 
He reports a visit with Robert Graves, going with him 
toa Spanish house; Graves says it is filled with “bad 
luck;” Reid corrects this for himself, “not in terms of 
good or bad luck, but of feeling welcome or 
unwelcome in the houses themselves, apart from the 
inhabitants.” What he does for us here is to expiate on 
the subject of houses as presences. And his mention 
of Graves is casual and friendly, not a name-drop; itis, 
part of his commonality with us. 

‘Thus Reid is making the experience common with- 
out degredingit, or us, or himself, or his friends, in the 
process of so doing. That's Reid's art, and it’s a good 
one. 

His Notes on Being a Foreigner reports a panic, a 
panic we all feel arriving in a country, fresh, new, 
scared, without the usual accoutrements that we use 
to make our days pleasant and easy: 

Language. To alight in a country without knowing a 
word of the language is a worthwhile lesson. One is 
reduced, whatever identity or distinction one had 
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achieved elsewhere, to the level of a nenr-idiot, trying 
to conjure up a bed in sign language. Instead of 
eavesdropping drowsily, one is forced to look at the 
eyes, the gestures, the intent belind the words. One is 
forced back to a watchful silence . . 

(Weare reminded of the story of Danny Kaye in China 

for the first time, and he wanted chicken for lunch, 

and none of the waiters understood, and he clucked 

and flapped his arms around in such a convincing way 

that they brought him two, whole, raw, fresh eggs.) 

And for those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to write in a country different from our own, 
to write in one tongue and speak in another, 

it is an invaluable holiday to speak, in the course of the 
day, a language other than the one he writes in. When 
he comes to use his own language, it seems washed and 
clean 
Just so; and he goes on to define travelling in cars, in 
trains, in airplanes, in ships: “I once heard of a man 
who spent an entire Atlantic crossing in the bar, play- 
ing chess with himself. It made me unaccountably 

‘The pieces from Spain reprinted here seem some- 
what dated — perhaps because that sad land has 
changed so dramatically since we were first there. A 
country with a population of 40,000,000 now has just 
that many tourists dropping in on its beaches, to leach 
from it the sun and the cheap living, to take and take 
and ignore the people (except as servants, waiters, 
maids), tourists conditioned to give so little in return. 
Reid is chronicling for us the death ofa town, a people, 
alife that he and others from two decades ago loved 
were a part of. But like age, or youth, they finally 
slip away from us. Tempora mutantur nos et muta- 
mur in illis. 

The part entitled “Basilisk’s Eggs’ is ostensibly 
about the art of translation, but it is, as well, “homage 
to the Latin American writers who brought so much 
zest and inventiveness to their fictions..." He 
quotes from Nabokov (Nabokov, obviously, is one of 
his favorite English writers) to the effect that a “badly 
written book is a blunder, a bad translation a 
crime; er 

He points out that to both of them, Vladimir 
Nabokov, Alastair Reid, all is translation. You and | 
are, each of us, translating the world into ourselves 
based on our own separate experiences, our own sepa- 
rate learnings, our own separate settings. To write a 
poem is to translate one’s vision (love, passion, 
wisdom) into something different than feeling — for 
words on the page are not feeling, or love, or passion, 
or wisdom: they are mere words that may or may not 
key a specific reaction in the reader. (The act of loving 
is perhaps the greatest translation of them all, and 
there are not a few psychological theoreticians who 
believe that our now-passion is a translation of an Ur- 
passion, one that occurred to us so much earlier, in our 
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carliest days, when we first loved, for the first time, 
loved for the first time atage four or five orsix, loving a 
father, a mother, an aunt, a servant, a brother, a sister. 
This proto-love stays with us, imprinted on the soul, 
and all consequent loves that come along get trans- 
lated into it, even, as they say, the first orgasm is the 
only one, and all that come later are attempts to recre- 
ate that first most blinding, searing realization that our 
own bodies can produce supreme feelings of pleasure 
with so little asked — besides some dreadful morality 
— indeed, so little effort, so little time.) 

Reid translates Octavio Paz: “Everything we dois 
translation, and all translations are in a way crea- 
tions...” And his translation of the understanding 
of translation is just that: a translation that we may, or 
may not, be able to react to, feel, understand, 
comprehend 

Alastair Reid has a magic touch with words. 
These words are direct, full on target. All of us must 
share some kind of empatheticresonance, a reverbera- 
tion of feelings that comes from his art, his simple and 
artful words 

—RW. WILSON 


LANDMARKS 
OF THE WEST 


A Guide to Historic Sites 


BY KENT RUTH, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS; 1986. 


ne expects a book on 
landmark settlements, 
west of the Mississippi tobe as dry as day-old toast. But 
this historian adds only a mandatory dose of names 
and dates to what is far more interesting: the eyewit- 
ness accounts of the participants, who, fortunately 
were madly scribbling in their diaries, as well as 
guarding the stockade. Many of the settlements sur- 
vived to become urban sprawl, but only after rocky 
beginnings. Take Sacramento, modern capitol of Cal- 
ifornia. Seems it was originally christened "New 
Helvetia” by an army officer who received a generous 
land grant by swearing allegiance to the Mexican flag 
He proceeded to build a feudal citadel on his 50,000 
acres, which, in its heyday, supported 12,000 cattle, 
15,000 sheep, and several thousand hogs and horses 
The fiefdom collapsed a few years later when gold was 
discovered in the Mother Lode and his retinues 
deserted him to make their own fortunes. The site was 
later renamed Sacramento when it became a major 
supply line to the gold country, And so on 
— EMILY FORD 
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RENAMING THE STREETS, by John Stone, Louisiana State 
University Press; 1985, Stoneis, by trade, a cardiologist, who 
teaches at Emory University. His verse is understated and 
spare, and is fun, and not without some vision born of his 
medical view 


She in February 


is more and on 
than the sum and which 

of her parts like the smell 

her breath of her hair 

sleep her walk have been carefully 
her lup recorded. 

dup 

not to mention 

of course 


her unmentionables 
such 
as 


her brain waves 
delta and alpha 
uch go on 
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CULTURES IN CONTENTION, Douglas Kahn and Diane Neu- 
maier, editors, Real Comet Press, 932 Eighteenth Ave., E., 
Seattle, Washington; 1985. What you have here is a media/ 
anti-media project world-wide, with posters in England, 
films in Central America, graffiti in Australia, lesbian poets 
in Los Angeles, activist journalism in Portugal, Women’s 
Theatre in Jamaica. Over twenty revolutionary, activist 
works are described, with photographs and footnotes for 
further reference. There is, for example, a picture of the 
Breck girl, smiling dimply outat you, and underneath it, the 
caption 
PICAMERICAN CYANAMID is the parent of Breck Inc, 
‘maker ofthe shampoo whch keeps the Breck Gitl’s hair clean, 
shining and beautiful. AMERICAN CYANAMID does 
more for women. It knows: "We realy dot run a eal 
spn.”” And therefore those of ils female employees of child- 
bearing age who are exposed to toxie substances are now 
given a choice. They can be reassigned to a possitly lower 
aying job within the company. They can leave if there is no 
opening. Or they can have themselves sterilized and stay in 
their old job. Four West Virginie women chose sterilization. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID , . . WHERE WOMEN 
HAVE A CHOICE. 
One of the most fascinating documents comes from the Far 
East, Tetsuo Kogawa’s “Free Radio in Japan.” Growing out 
of the new non-licensed operations in France and Italy, 
Kogawa determined that under Article 3 of the Japanese 
Radio Law, she and her friends could broadcast legally at 
Iow power, without license, on FM. So now they have 
established hundreds of “transmission transversal” 
systems: 
free radio does not impose programs on a mass 
audience, whose nuntbers have been forecast, but freely 
comes across to a “molecular” public .... The service area 
‘should be relatively small, because free radio does not broad 
cast (scatter) information but communicates (co-tnites) 
messages to a concrete audience. 
Kogawa quotes Magnus Enzensberger’s theory that we all 
have the tools of production of radio signals at hand; “Every 
transistor radio is, by the nature of its construction, at the 
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some time a potential transmitter; it can interact with other 
receivers by circuit reversal . . . The technical distinction 
between receivers and transmitters reflects the social divi- 
sion of labor into producers and consumers...” 
ee 


PROMISES TO KEEP, by Kathleen Iddings. West Anglia 
Publications, Box 2683, San Diego, California; 1987. We 
figure any poet who gets the adulation of the plutocratic tin- 
heads of La Jolla deserves the short shrift from us — 
especially if she doesn’t care enough to proof the Screamers, 
‘out of her poems (“Mother eeked out money for new 
dresses,” “his farm-furrowed cheeks.) Still, Iddings has a 
touch of pith that can cut through the moosh with hertales of 
crummy marriages, California passion-pots, growing up 
poor, working at Yenney’s Grocery in Ohio: 

James Joseph Christopher Foster comes over 

from Shervin Williaras’ paint store; 

‘buys milk and cookies every day. 

A college boy! Excitement long as his legs 

whispers he watched me walk downtown to lunch — 

liked wohat he saco. 

Shall we stay a weekend at his friend's cabin? 

| perspire .- 

It was a long hot summer at Yenney's; 

potatoes rotted, 

eggs tent bad, 

{fruit ripened too quickly 

like me — my belly grew rounder 

TU never be an old maid. 

I guit 

before they notice 
It makes for good reading, especially when [ddings 
sharpens it with a soupcon of graceful ambivalence: 

There were rats back then, 

iny husband left the basement window open 

and rats ran on the ledge by the washer. 

He said they weren't there. 

1 got poison and traps 

Lugging a laundry basket 

I slepped on a poisoned rat 

‘an upstairs screaming. 

He took it out with a shovel, 

said it was never there. 

Nor the next 

caught ina trap, 

eyes hugging, neck bloody. 

Shades were drawn in his Aryan eyes 

Caught in this maze, 1 pretended — 

Left before kis trap for me 

snapped. 
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‘THE INDIAN STYLE, by Raymond Head. The University of 
Chicago Press; 1986. A handsomely-assembled volume on 
the influence of Indian architecture from the 1600s to the 
present. Some of the buildings and interiors look like 
designs for a new planet — one worth looking for 
ead 


‘THE UNIVERSAL MACHINE: Confessions of a Technological 
Optimist, by Pamela McCorduck. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich; 1986. It’s been estimated that Isaac Newton 
spent as much as 75% of his time working out equations in 
ong hand. If he, or Copernicus or Da Vinci, had possessed a 
‘computer imagine how much more angst-ridden their lives, 
could have been. And if he had mistakenly erased his hard 
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SOAP MANUFACTURER, FROM THE INDIAN STYLE. 


ise, like we did recently, he might never have discovered 
gravity and we'd all have to nail our shoes to the floor so we 
wouldn't float up to the clouds. McCorduck’s writing is 
passionate and wise. With the exception of Tracy Kidder 
(The Soul of a New Machine), no other writer has conveyed the 
conceptual beauty of the computer. 
Here it comes into our lives, this inevitable engine for the Age 
of Symbols, an age that marked its debut with the work of 
Sigmund Freud in one important domain, Alfred North 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell in another, Ferdinand de 
Saussure in still a third, all taking up as central to their 
separate disciplines the systematic idea of representation 
standing for, the object as reference to another object. Thus 
the symbol, ‘and now its own machine, the computer. It 
enters because we want it, we need it, a lawman machine in a 
way no other ever has been. . . .As the microscope revealed 
the underlying structure shared by all living organisms, the 
cll, so the computer isrevenling the underlying structures of 
all symbols, so varied and rich that it seems impossible to find 
connections among them that don't verge on supersti- 
tion... .To remain ignorant or indifferent to it isto step 
aside from our own century's contribution to all the other 
agnificent intellectual adventures that have exalted the 
human spirit, beginning, perhaps, with the invention of 
language itself 
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t's commonplace that the twentieth century holds a ghastly 
sore of tragedy for its children, who must clutch at their 
humanity against all despair and dread. We have seen poetry 
falter: we have seon the law fail us: formal religion was lost to 
tus long ago. But in the distance, these troubled times may be 
remembered best for the invention — the inevitable invention 
= of an instrument to give us heart, for it liberates and 
magnifies the human property that has always serced us best, 
our cxom intelligence. 
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‘THE CASE FOR ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION: An Evolution- 
ary and Ethical Perspective, by Michael Allen Fox. Univer- 
sity of California Press; 1986. “Hey babareebear said the little 
wee bear... “Still with us? —just checking. Someone sent 
tus piece of mail with that slogan on it and it's now embla. 
zoned on our frontal lobes. We sit here all day typing away 
and repeating it over and over to ourselves “Hey 
babareebear said the little wee bear, Hey babareebear said 
the litle wee bear . . . ” Who knows what it means or where 
it came from but it’s wedged inside the brain and won't be 
loosened 

The first thing we do when beginning to read a book for 
review is look at the jacket picture of the author. Then, as we 
read, every 100 pages or so, we flip back to take another look 
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As we become absorbed in the book, familiar with the 
author's sensibilities, the photograph changes or new things 
appear in the frame. In a previous lifetime, the aptly named 
Mr. Fox may have been just that, or something close: a 
badger or ermine or ferret. He's a pleasant looking gentle- 
man, a professor of philosophy, and may, we suspect, pos- 
sess 2 particularly interesting angle on his bleak subject — 
medical and other ¢xperimention on animals. 

The book is published, not by the Sierra Club or the 
ASPCA, but by the University of California; an institution 
which must receive a substantial amount of grant dollars for 
such experimention, and therefore has. vested interest. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Fox has produced an exhaustive explora- 
tion of his subject. He dwells at length on the morality of 
animal experimentation, comparison with experiments car- 
ried out in the Nazi concentration camps, and the pos- 
sibilities for using something other than a living creature for 
such research 

There's no denying that animal experimentation has 
often been the cornerstone of great progress in medical 
research, and yet there have also been terrible abuses and 
cruelties. Within the last decade smallpox has been virtually 
eradicated in Africa, The research which produced the vac- 
cine employed animal experimentation. Women’s makeup 
is often tested for its likelihood to cause irritation by drop- 
ping the substance into the eyes of rabbits —it may painfully 
blind the bunnies, but it keeps the ladies’ eyes and skin 
irritation free. Of the two examples we cite, both impose a 
cruel fate on the test animal, though the resulting benefit of 
the latter seems more superfluous than the first. In the case 
of animal experimentation, as with so much, itis left to us, 
finally, to remind ourselves that it was little more than luck, 
happenstance and a couple of opposing fingers that landed 
us at the top of the food chain. For those who believe in 
reincarnation (for which Mr. Fox's visage is a compelling 
argument) a mantra to the effect of “There but for the grace 
of God go I may give guidance. If that doesn’t work try 
“Hey babareebear said the little wee bear.”” 


ee 


MICHAEL ALLEN FOX, AUTHOR OF THE CASE FOR ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
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E: A Novel, by Thomas Hoving. Simon and 
Schuster; 1986. Hoving, the former director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, about whom John McPhee wrote his, 
portrait-essay A Roonyful of Hovings, has cranked out a tale of 
intrigue having to do with Everybody In The World trying to 
get their hands on the last significant painting by Velazquez 
Bdgar Cayce said he could “read” a book by placing it 
beneath his pillow as he slept. We're trying out his technique 
on this one. 
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‘THE PRODIGY: A Biography of William James 
ica’s Greatest Child Prodigy, by Amy Wallace 

Amy Wallace gives us the heebie-jeebies. In fact, the whole 
Wallechinsky cian does. Amy, Irving, Sylvia, David, Fred, 
Sam, Sophie and god-knows-who-else Wallace are bu: 

there in their word factory in Pomona or Gardena or 
‘Cucamonga busily spinning out Sex Books and Prediction 
Books and Psychic Healing Books and their newest The Book 
Of Lisps about all the great lispers of hithtory (did you know 
that Nancy Reagan calls Ronald “Thnookumth?”) We 
always envision the Wallace Word Factory as the Swanson’s, 
(of the publishing biz; Irving in charge of the Salisbury Steak, 
David parboiling the string beans, and Amy dredging up the 
mashed potatoes, The Prodigy certainly is a potato —mashed 
together in record time in Amy’ trusty spud processor, facts 
and history glaucously amush, lumped up just in time for 
some new Dutton publishing deadline. Sidis’ history is not 
unworthy of interest nor pursuit: he wasa certifiable genius, 
perhaps as great a child prodigy as John Stuart Mill. He 
could type at three, write on anatomy by five, and speak 
seven languages at age six. He entered Harvard in 1909, 
when he was eleven years old; he composed poems and 
elaborate theories (he came up with a theory for the creation 
of the universe which is not unlike the Big Bang) — but, 
within a decade, he had dropped out of school and life, 
spending the rest of his days hiding from the press and 
collecting streetcar transfers. His sad tale has great potential 
for in-depth probing (what happens psychologically to a 
child pushed to the limits while still a prepubescent?) but the 
‘TV Dinner School of Journalism can killan entertaining story 
deader‘n’ an armadillo on a Texas two-laner just outside of 
Waxahatchie at midnight. 


BREAKING THE IMPASSE IN THE WAR ON DRUGS, by Steven 
Wisotsky. Greenwood Press, 88 Post Road West, Westport 
Connecticut; 1986. We Americans certainly have a weird 
altitude towards drugs — we want them to be restricted as 
habit solely for the Upper Class: only those who can afford a 
medically approved prescription or attorneys who can pay 
the outrageous cost of coke need apply. If you are a high 
school student, we'll bust the hell out of you for selling, 
buying, or using (despite this, it’s estimated that 60,000 
California students use drugs every day). For the poor— it's 
‘even worse: the police now have tanks to shove down your 
front door and squash you and your family flat in their 
efforts to make the ghettos safe for democracy. We destroy 
the governing systems of whole countries (like Colombia) by 
dumping our arrant needs on them, and then dumping 
money on their governments to punish those who are 
merely feeding our habits, habits which are a product of our 
puritan lifestyle. The people of this country had the grace, in 
1933, to push through the 2ist Amendment; perhaps it is 
time to do the same for drugs. Wisotsky, a professor of law 
at Nova University, has had enough of it, saying 
the Waron Drugs inevitably isa losing and destructive 
it reflects a set of unconscious, prejudicial atti 


policy; 
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ides portraying the drug taker as victim: rather than one 
exercising personal liberty in the pursuit of fundamental 
psuchic needs; . . . these aititudes imprison us, disabling us 
rom taking meaningful and principledaction; . . . breaking 
the impasse requires a new paradigm of individual respon- 
sibility for drug control 
Americans have always delighted in overseeing the morals 
of other Americans — but fun as it may be to try to punish 
those who don't live up to our standards, our morals pitted 
against theirs creates a hellishly expensive public policy 
federal taxes ona legal drug trade, itis said, could wipe out 
‘our national debt in two years; the Coast Guard has taken to 
chasing after drug dealers on the high seas, in lieu of saving 
lives. Consumer Repor's recently issued a thorough study on 
drugs and drug use which daimed that our belief in the 
addicting powers of most drugs is the most dangerous 
addiction of the operatives of the DEA. The War on Drugs 
makes us all out to be children, “treats people as though they 
were not morally responsible,” says Wisotsky. He sees our 
policy as a rearguard action that has to change, change 
drastically, in the coming years. 
aad 


THE CONSUMING MYTH: The Work of James Merrill, by 
Stephen Yenser. Harvard; 1987, The est people used to say 
Ultimate insight isthe booby prize of life .... We would guess 
that the booby prize for a working American poet is to have 
some scholarly University Press put out a 350 page, closely 
printed, totally cryptic, highly footnoted, turgid, dogmatic 
Investigation of one’s works. By this token, james Merrill 
hasjust suffered the ultimate insult:a philomath from UCLA, 
has attempted to pin him wriggling to the wall. We care for 
Merrill's poetry too much to countenance such nonsense, so 
let’s hope that it does not damage his promise for American 
letters. As we were reading (or trying to read) Yenser’s 
inspissated prose, we found ourselves passing through the 
dogwater to get to the dog. For example, this sonnet, writ- 
ten about the poet's father Charles Edward Merrill (who 
founded Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane:) 

‘My father, who had flown in World War 1, 

Might have continued to invest his life 

dn cloud banks well above Wall Street and wife 

But the race was run below, and the point cons to win. 

Too late now, I make out in his blue gaze 

(Through the smoked glass of being thirty-six) 

‘The soul eclipsed by twwin black pupils, sex 

And business; time was money in these days. 

Each thirteenth year he married. When he died 

There were already several chtled wives 

Jn sable orbit — rings, cars, permanent waves. 

We'd felt him warming up for a green bride. 

He could afford it. He was “in his prime” 

‘At three score ten. But money was not time. 
‘A well-formed sonnet on a stock-broker father, of all things. 
It’s contained, richly contained anger; it’s a perfect use of a 
form; it’s punning and as perfectly wrought as iron; it's a 
work of art. One should not study gold to cast lead. To say 
that Yenser is an inchworm literatim would be overly gen- 
erous. 
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CLIMATE: The Key to Understanding Business Cycles, by 
Michael Zahorchak. Tide Press, Box 477, Linden, New 
Jersey [undated.] Zahorchak is of the Multiple Repetition 
School of economic writing: saying it once 1s good, twice 
better, and thirty-four times best of all. He attempts to prove 
that there are cycles in the weather that influence the quality 
of national leadership, energy of the peoples, risings and 


fallings of civilizations, and cycles on the commodities and 
stock markets. There are some interesting facts sprinkled 
about, raisins in the plum pudding, Most large cities (above 
100,000 population) are located at 53 -55 degree latitude, and 
many of them have a mean annual temperature of 46 - 50 
degrees F. Much of France is north of Minneapolis, but there 
is no Michelin Guide to the restaurants of Minneapoli 
Philadelphia and Madrid are roughiy at the same latitude: so 
are Mexico City and Rangoon. India has only 180 people per 
square mile, whereas Germany has more than double that. 
Australia and Bolivia have the least population density, the 
former having two people per square mile, some of whom. 
have not actually backpacked around the globe. Ver 
Khoyansk, Siberia has the greatest absolute temperature 
range in the world outside our bathroom (94 degree F. dur 
ing the summer, 94 below zero in the winter). In Boston, the 
range is 140 degrees, and San Francisco, 65 degrees. The 
year-round hottest temperature average was in our Aunt 
‘Ada’s sitting room, where she made us kids stay seated, 
fully dressed, sweating for hours as she told us about how to 
Stay Right with God. “Most civilized areas on earth enjoy a 
specific type of rainfall — the cyclonic storm . . . wind, 
‘moderate to strong changes in temperature, and moderate 
to strong changes in barometric pressure. . . ” The other 
basic forms of rainfall are (I) the Mediterranean (“precipita 
tion . . . largely confined to winter and spring and . . . fol- 
lowed by a long summer drought . . . "); (2) the monsoon: 
in summer, high humidity and rainfall, and in winter, cold, 
dry winds; and (3) the cloudburst that occurs in most parts of 
the Western world just after you get to bed and realize all the 
car windows are still open. Zahorchakis at his best giving us 
interesting facts — but when he gets around to discussing, 
seven to 1,000 year cycles, or the “Golden Ages of History,” 
it gets weird (he sees the 13th Century, with Genghis Khan 
and his merry band of vandals and pillagers as being a 
Golden Age): and his view of the political and social pros- 
pects for the rest of the 20th Century are a bit vague around 
the sages. His final prediction of prosperity (perhaps) or 
slight depression (perhaps) or “possible limited economic 
progress” might, by some, be considered a cop-out. Or a 


crop-out. 
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OUR SHARE OF TIME, by Yves Navarre, translated by 
Dominic Bernardi and Noelle Domke. Dalkey Archive 
Press, 1817 N. 79th Av., Elmwood Park, Illinois; 1987. The 
French, like the very rich, are always going to be different. 
‘To read Flaubert or Sartre or Malraux is to be immersed in a 
‘world as strange to us 2s that of the Ch'in Dynasty. Isit that 
they are so self-conscious? Or is it the mental gymnastics: 
Tim not a very kind person. 1 state here what has alzyays been 
1 matter of good taste to keep quiet in order to make one’s 
‘aonfession more touching. But I have no taste for good taste. 
And to that extent, the story will bea novel, the marketplace 
for those who cry out woken good form dictates that one hush 
up. Its The Gold Rush 
Navarre's tale is that of an older gay schoolteacher, Pierre 
Forgue, in love with a twenty-one year old beauty named 
“Duck” There is an intersticing of the story line with 
Forgue’s novel-in-progress; it gives usa dreaminess which is 
more than a mere May and December liaison: 
There is only one point about twhich [feel superior to the mass 
of men: Lam altogether more free, and more dutiful than they 
dare to be. Superiority is not a matter of caste but a matter of 
generosity. It's nol the product of ambition, but of the raw 
Rift of yourself. The gift of life is enough, Would be enough 
Excess can only be expressed sparingly 
With the overlay of attempted suicide, skewed love, a tad of 
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FROM THE RAVEN, 


violence, and, most of all, hothouse, draining, stupetying 
jealousy, the termination of the affair becomes the termina 
tion of all of our affairs: misery, mutual hate, twisted love 
gone wrong, long agonized silences, momentary tender- 
ness, wariness, impatience, lust and disgust mixed, and 
finally, at the end of it all, a beastly weariness. The claus- 
trophobia tums this into Long Day's Journey into Night played 
out in the I3th Arrondissement. 
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THE PLOUGHSHARES POETRY READER, Edited by Joyce 
Peseroff. Ploughshares Books, 214-A Waverley, Watertown, 
Massachusetts; 1987. 

took the last 

dusty piece of china 

‘out of the barrel 

It was your gravy boat, 

with a hard, brown 

drop of gravy still 

on the porcelain lip. 

I grieved for you then 

as I never had before. 
Ploughshares has been around for more than fifteen years, 
with poetry, reviews, criticism, and fiction. They’ve 
gathered together over a hundred of their poetic contrib 
Uutors for this anthology. Evidently The Washington Post, The 
_Los AngelesTimes, et al have referred:to its “prescience” and 
“provocativeness,” and it got rave reviews from the literary 
basketcases at Publishers Weekly. Even Booklist, which should 
know better, referred to it as “superb,” so butter won't melt 
in their mouths. The poem above, by Jane Kenyon, entitled 
“What Came to Me” is typical. It is of the warmed up milk- 
toast school of versification right off the pages of The New 
Yorker. We find little poetic in “a hard, brown/drop of gravy 
still’ on some neather ip, and the whole image, that of 
Aristotle contemplating the bust of gravy-boatsin the attic of 
‘a Sunday afternoon is as maudlin as you can ask. If this 
particular poem were a rare dud, we would recommend the 
book anyway, because we like the spirit if not the execution 
of Plougishares, but there is in the whole volume as much 
dew saps you could find on a spring moming in Vermont 


‘THE RAVEN, by Edgar Allen Poo. Northeastern University 
Press; 1986, Not only the gods, but the Gallics must be crazy 
They idolize Jerry Lewis and Edgar Allen Poe. Maybe, based 
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on the early Martin and Lewis corpus, we can understand 
some of the interest in the former. But Poe: fagh! Try 
reading this aloud without dropping your mental 
crankshaft 
And the Raven, never flitting, still i sitting, still is 
sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door: 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 
‘And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadowon 
the floor, 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
Good exercise for five-year-olds and nitwits, and damn the 
American scholar who decided that Poe was an Important 
Literary Figur (as far as we can determine, he’s an Impor- 
tant Lunchhead, and little else.) They say, by the way, that 
the French adore Poe because of the excellent translations by 
Stephane Mallarme which, for all intents and purpose, were 
Mallarme pretending to be Poe. The design of this edition is 
excellent 


LORENTZ ON FILM: Movies 1927 - 1941, By Pare Lorentz, 
Prologue by King Vidor. University of Oklahoma Pre: 
1986, This is a new edition of a volume first published in 
1975. When the book was originally released, the French 
director René Clair wrote Mr. Lorentz: “In going back with 
you over the course of the times, one cannot but admire the 
sureness of your judgments and your profound knowledge 
of theart of images. Itis not in metal boxes that films are best 
conserved but in this ideal cinématheque which is made of 
our remembrances. Thank you, dear Pare Lorentz.” 

Beginning in 1925, Pare Lorentz, wrote for Judge maga- 
zine, and later for the New York Evening Journal, Vanity Fair, 
Town ard Country and McCall's. Mr. Lorentz, a superb docu- 
mentary filmmaker himself (The Plow that Broke the Plains, The 
River), Selected 100 of his film reviews for this collection. 
Here, as he comments on one of his favorite films (and one 
of his favorite filmmakers) Sunrise (1927) directed by F.W. 
Murnau, weare reminded of the peculiar difficulties of being 
a film critic at a time when the artform was scarcely more 
than thirty years old 

So far, mest of the movies that have been made since Edison 

invented the moving picture have been a mongrel, illegit: 


mate breed, a mechanical curiosity, with the less said about 
them the better. Regardless of the host of writers and play- 
rights wholitter the Pacific Coast, thereare but tav or three 
‘men zoho have felt the real possibilities of the motion picture 
445 4 medium for expressing human emotions with photogra- 
phy and nuusical accompaniment. Therefore, there is no real 
precedent by which to judge the motion picture. There have 
een a barren dozen made in the manner in which a raotion 
pictureshould be made... . FredW. Murnau... isoneof 
the men who grasped the great possibilities of his craft 
Lorentz remains, along with James Agee, one of our most 
intelligent and worthwhile film critics. 
TY 


RISING FROM THE PLAINS, by John McPhee. Farrar Strauss, 
Giroux; 1986, What more is there to say about John McPhee? 
Well, there's that debilitating disease he’s contracted — he 
can’t shut up about geology; if our count is correct this is 
book three on the subject” Despite the fact that we once 
claimed Mr. McPhee’s style to be the literary equivalent of “a 
Rapidograph drawing done by a speed freak,” he is one of 
our favorite writers. Butanyone, especially Mr. McPhee, can 
wring every last drop from a subject. Why geology? Ancther 
book on New Jersey's Pine Barrens? We'd be delighted. A 
second about the people on the island of Colonsay? 
Enchanted. More portraits 4 la A Roomful of Hovings and 
Encounters witht The Archdruid? Any day of the week. But 
more on geology? you'd have to have rocks in your head 

or be stoned. Still, there are passages like the follow- 


ing: 
‘The granite dipped below us, and close to the interstate the 
Union Pacific had been blasted through some sandstone that 
rested on, and was derived from, the granite— littoral sands 
of Cambrian time, when the American west coast wes al 
Rawlins. Bettoeen this flathead sand and the Madison tinwe- 
stone above it, lying here and there in pockets in am urtcon 
formity ofa fuurddred and seventy million years, was the rich- 
red soil of the Paleozoic plain. A streak of it showed in a low 
hilside even closer to us than the railroad cut, so oe walked 
over to collect some and put it in a bag. AS rock it was s0 
incompetent thal it could easily be crushed to powder — a 
beautiful rose-brick powder with the texture of cocoa. It hat 
beer known in the part business as Rawlins Red, and in the 
vwarpaint business as effective medicine, this paleosol (fossil 
soil) three hundred years old. As we returned to the rond, @ 
couple of Consolidated Freightways three-unit twenty-six 
wheel tractor-trailers went by, imitating thunder. Love said 
“First we hud the Conestoga, ther the big freight wagons 
with twelve to sixteen oxen. Now we have those things.” 
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FISH ON THE GRILL, by Barbara Grunes and Phyllis Magida. 
Contemporary Books: 1986. If you need to buy a book to 
figure out how to barbecue fish this might be the ane for you. 
We learned one trick — soak shark in milk for an hour before 
putting it on the fire; this will make it tender. Another tip 
{not in the book): mix together tamari soy sauce, a little off 
and some honey and lemon, Marinate the shack in this 
overnight (or at least a couple of hours). Barbecue and eat. 
Intestinal satori 
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MEXICO IN 22 DAYS. by Steve Rogers and Tina Rosa. John 
Muir Publications, Box 613, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 1987. 
Sometimes we wonder if these people ever visit the lands 
they speak so knowingly about. The description of the ferry 
service from the Mexican mainland to Baja makes it sound 
like a fun-filled lark — but only those who have had to 
scramble for two or three days with non-linear Mexicans for 


boarding privileges can appreciate the chaos of the real 
thing. And when Rogers & Rosa translate “Are there eggs?’ 
as “Fiay huevos?” do we know, for sure, that they are deaf 
and dumb to the realities of Mexican slang: “huevos” means 
“balls” (eggs are called “blancos” or “blanquitos”) — and 
“Hay huevos?” would convulse many a Mexican short- 
order cook. Carl Franz. of People's Guide to Mexico gave this 
book a nice write-up, but it may have something to do with 
the fact that both are published by Muir, and that they refer 
to him in the text as “our old friend.” Other boners: they 
refer to the “hero” of The Power and the Glory as “a renegade 
priest” which certainly ain'tour reading of Graham Greene's 
superb novel, and they casually suggest for the “budget 
traveller” the train from Mexicali to Mexico City — not 
mentioning that it can be, especially in the summer, no 
better nor worse than the Japanese WWII sweat boxes with 
temperature range between 120 and 130 degrees, air condi- 
tioners that burned out thirty years ago, and the oldest 
traditional forms of smog called dust, sand and grit. 
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SAN DIEGO: A Pictorial History by Raymond G. Starr. Don- 
ning Co., 5659 Virginia Beach Blvd., Norfolk, Virginia; 1986. 
San Diego is more than weird. The city’s meniality has been 
shaped by the military — the Navy, the Army and the 
Marines (who, residing in nearby Oceanside, regularly do 
seek-and-destroy on their own wives and children}. There is 
local newspaper combine so pusillanimous as to make the 
other henhearted newspapers of California (The Oakland Tri- 
bune, The San Jose Mercury-News, The Orange County Register) 
look like The New York Times by comparison. One of the best 
mayors in this decade was hounded out of office last year by 
the three jejune television stations in concert with a jour- 
nalistic bag-lady they call The San Diego Untion (unkind critics 
have suggested that the Linion is the largest shoppers’ 
throwaway in the nation.) Some of San Diego’s contribu- 
tions to the universe have been the KGB Chicken and the 
first annual American flea infestation (each summer they 
retum, migrating back, presumably, from Palm Springs, 
causing the locals to move and twitch like victims of syphili- 
tic paresis). There's an annual Over-the-Line Tourney with 
teams bearing, such exotic names as “Ihe Ted Kennedy 


ELEPHANTS AND MIDGETS HAVING TEA FROM SANDIEGO: A 
PICTORIAL HISTORY. 


SHORT BULL, MEDICINE MAN AND LEADER OF THE GHOST 
DANCE, 1933. FROM SACRED LANGUAGE. 


School of Driving.” “The Booger-Eatin’ Morons.” “Club 
Baby Seals,” and “Roses on the piano/Tulips on the Organ.” 
San Diego claims to be America’s Finest City, whatever that 
might mean, but, in truth, it is run in the usual way by the 
usual poltroons to profit the disgustingly rich at the expense 
of the disgustingly poor. These photographs are as heart- 
breaking as you would want — limning the pillaging of a 
‘once wonderful downtown: the erecting of fifty-seven story 
glass doilies, the junking of a more-than-adequate streetcar 
system (said dismemberment paid for by General Motors), 
and the phasing out of the Coronado Ferry for a bilious 
roller-coaster bridge which is now in the most favored situs 
for suicides. Starr's photographs are fine and the documer 
tation is adequate; only the text is pedestrian — it gambols 
along on wooden legs. 
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SACRED LANGUAGE: The Nature of Supernatural Discourse 
in Lakota, by William K. Powers. University of Oklahoma 
Press; 1986. Lakota is the language of the Oglala Sioux of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, The Oglala believe 
that ‘sacred language’ — a language within a language — 
“can be understood only by wicasa teakan ‘sacred men:’it is 
the language they use to talk to each other, and to pray and 
sing.”" Powers is chairman of the Anthropology Department 
at Rutgers and has been studying the Lakota for forty years 
so, while he knows his stuff, prose is not his strong suit—he 
hasa fondness for multi-syliable words (a dozen or so strung 
together, in succession) that starts to work the nerves after 3 
page or two. The information is fascinating. The lyrics of the 
songs and the photographs are poignant and beautiful. But 


thisis dry reading — if you want to know the full splendor of 
Oglala spirituality, read John Neihardt's Black Elk Speaks, 
Leciya sunka wan yutapelo 
(They are eating dog over here) 
Leciya sunka wan yutapelo 
(They are eating dog over here) 
Wiyohpeyata wakinyan oyate wan sunka roan yutapelo 
(ln the West, the Thunder People are ealing dog) 
Sunka wan yutalpelo 
(They are eating dog) 
Wakan yutapelo 
(Sacredly they are eating dog.) 
Ar. 
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THED! JAMES DEAN: What Really Happened on the 
Day he Crashed?, by Warren Newton Beath. Grove Press 
1986, Detail by minute detail with no let up, a recounting of 
the day actor James Dean died in an automobile crash near 
Bakersfield, California. Several muddy. “never before pub- 
lished” photos of the smashed cars and one of Dean being, 
loaded into an ambulance on a stretcher. Arf. 


LA CAJUN CUISINE, by Jude W. Theriot. Pelican Publishing, 
Company; 1986. If you are like us you've heard just about as 
much as you care to about Cajun food. The recipes look 
delicious but there are ninety-eleven ingredients in every 
dish, and for lazy cooks it’s a lot of trouble to go to in the 
interest of being funky. That notwithstanding, this appears 
to be a handy guidebook to the preparation of a regional 
cuisine that has achieved fame entirely out of proportion to 
its actual merits — a steady diet of these dishes should get 
you up to Chef Prudhomme size in no time at all. 
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‘TO FACE THE INSCRIPTION, by Natalie Safir. La Jolla Poets 
Press, Box 8638, La Jolla, California; 1987. Sometimes we feel 
bad being so harsh on our amateur poets, sending us all this 
stuff in the mail. “After all, poetry is like sex: the first few 
times you get everything all wrong, miss connections, find 
yourself coming when you should be going,” we say. And 
then we get something like this in the mail, and remind 
ourselves that young poets are like dirty old men: they have 
rno choice but to pay a price for exposing themselves. Ms. 
Safir could cure a hall usea few yesreat Bread Loal, having 
someone tell her the difference between an image that is 
poetic, and one that is merely vulgar; such as this, ostensibly 
describing the sun 

By day, hub of the sky awakening 

Bull’s eye, bloodshot 

red eye of our rising hours 
Ms. Safirhas evidently had rather different experiences with 
the phrase “red eye” than we have. Since it is the specific 
orb used in “mooning,” she could have drawn some verses 
worthy of Chaucer out of this pun, but, perhaps she's 
merely a simple Child of the Muse: 

lonight I feel you rise 

to find the moon. I hear 

thighs slapping, a lipping 

soft along the shore 
Either Ms. Safire is lewder than we are led to believe, or she 
is letting her innocence blind her to the images rising out of 
such phrases as “I feel you rise,” “thighs slapping.” and 

lipping.”’ By being neither one nor the other, she is 

obviously missing the power possible in erotic versification, 
or the innocence possible in honest nature poetry. 


FESSENDEN 


THE VIVISECTION MAMBO 


When she takes the sword, kisses the blade just so 

And sticks it in the gut of me, tears it upwards; 

1 think on the lace and frills she wears to the dance, 
‘And before her, breasts like great engines 
Pushing love around the ball, into all of us 


She does bite the blade, doesn't she? By my white god 
I miss her, and her thighs lurking there at the edge 
Of my taste, the knowledge that she in her ripe 
Estate of lavender could so easily abandon 
‘Those of us who love her, God knows forever, 
A great streaming out forever. 

She pushes love around the floor, 

huffling the panes. What does she mean? 


The sight of those whale bones rising straight up 

Out of the chenille, the blasted suns rising up, 

Dromedaries lurching out of the morning desert, 
Somehow this has a meaning for me. 


She and I were together in this very pyramid. 

1 was willing to die for this two eyed moonstone. 
‘The taste of her webbing, tying me to her; 

1 swear there was some thing important going on 
Between her and the gods, legs wrapped galaxy arms 
And great swatching legs about legs 


‘Thoughts are pestles that come to pester me 
At times like this, pester me as if I were perfect. 
‘An acrid perfume, strokes long gone, we lie 
About in wallows of memories, sweet clover 
And her dying. Too much love laid up 
‘Too long ago, dying thighs waning 

My goddess gone god now gad now gone 

— PJ. WEISE 
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A TRUE LIKENESS 


‘The Black South 


of Richard Samuel Roberts, 920 — 1936 


EDITED BY THOMAS L. JOHNSON AND PHILLIP C. DUNN, 
ALGONQUIN BOOKS, (IAYLOR PUBLISHING), 1550 W 
MOCKINGBIRD, DALLAS, TEXAS; 1986, 


y dad had a liquor 

closet under the attic 
stairs. There he kept his champagne, his B & L Scotch, 
his Wild Turkey Bourbon, his guns, his fishing rods, 
and his dirty books. 

During that summer in 1948, when I was sixteen, 
he and my mother were away on a long vacation in 
Canada, and my brothers and sisters were scattered 
about in summer camps or involved in growing up 


experiences of their own. I was the only one at home, 
and I worked during the day and my friends and | 
hung out at my place those nights when we were not 
down at the beach getting bloody drunk and stupid 

Scott Ball found that the pins for the three hinges 
to the liquor closet door could be removed with pliers 
and hammer. He and Bruce Cleveland and I got them 
all out, and then pulled the door forward and to the 
side. I will never forget, until they set mein the grave, 
that aroma of cedar, old fish, gun-powder, and straw 
that greeted us when the door finally lay aside its 
burden of secrecy 

It wasn’t just Scott and Bruce and me. A lot of 
other friends had started coming over in the evenings, 
in fact, the empty house was an open invitation, so 
there were many new friends who came over most 
every evening that summer. The house was comfort- 
able, and isolated, and we could drink and yowl and 
dance and curse and carry on all hours of the night. 
We did 

Once we got into the closet, we found that we 
weren't interested in the wine, guns or fishing para- 
phernalia, but we were interested in the scotch, very 
interested in the bourbon, and enchanted with the 
books. 

Ican see us now, lounging about in the living 
room, swilling Bulloch & Lades Scotch mixed with 
Seven-Up, trying to figure out the literature that we 
knew to be licentious, but which wasn’t about to yield 
up its steamy burden without persistence on our part. 
What torture for sixteen year olds to be wading 
through Sane Sex Life with ail its scientific terminology 
and its spare, dry and uninviting drawings of “the 
genitalia,” wondering where all the excitement was 
(Ive often wondered since then, as well, about Dr. 
Philander, the author. I've wondered about his own 
Sex Life as we followed his suggestions to make pas- 
sion Same if not Sane. No insane screaming rutting 
permitted here.) 

We did what we could with Ulysses, but I have to 
confess to you that after the first chapter or so, we 
came to the conclusion that my dad had put it in there 
in absent-minded confusion; there might be some. 
thing lurid, but we were unable to find it, search as we 
might through that obfuscatory language, especially 
that last chapter with not a capital letter, paragraph, 
semicolon, colon, comma, or period in sight. We 
quickly rejected it for Lady Chatterley’s Lover, though, 
inturn, it seemed tous that Lawrence was determined 
to put us through excessive tortured lectures before he 
delivered us into the Real Stuff 

Our favorite was not The Memoirs of Jacques Cas 
anova de Siengalt, what with its elevated language and 
steamboat wordiness (although later my friend Scott 
aimed to have read the whole thing and found it 
moderately entertaining; still, that wasn’t until after 
he graduated from college) 


Our favorite by far was The Perfumed Garden, the 
19th Century “Book of Arabian Erotology” with its 
leathern cover, its elegant phraseology for things we 
tended to think of in simpler, baser terms. I remember 
especially the blend of moral tales, lucid examples, 
and strange titles — names for “the various parts” 
(The Watering Can," “The Weasel”) tied inbetwixt 
lugubrious stories of busty ladies and indefatigable 
men, stories crammed with words we had to look up 

! “yulva"’ “orifice.” It was, in retrospect, a 


(“member 
very genteel book, but, as I look back on it, it was as 
well a very educational book — one I would heartily 
recommend to all those stolid educators battling teen- 
age promiscuity nowadays with those dreadful dry 
lectures and moist but boring slide shows. 

(Ie was not so much a guide to what was awaiting 
us when we actually did blast through the troubled 
doors of puberty — with, finally a chance to do some- 
thing more than contemplating, ruefully, that cease 
less, irritating Itch. It was more a study of the elegance 
of the English language. We had certain passages fully 
memorized, for sure, but I look back on it as an intro- 
duction to properly styled, properly written, well- 
phrased English with syntax on a par, certainly, with 
the great Victorian writers.) 


Alll this is to introduce you to the time when I got 
my first camera. As much as I went crazy over my 
dad’s cedar-scented garden of hidden delights, I went 
as crazy over the public delight of friezing my friends’ 
faces, our parties, our evenings. I shot everything. 
My friends drunk. My friends sober. My friends 
together in the living room. My friends on the porch 
My friends coming in the door, and going out the 
door. My friends reading books of passion, eyes wide 
(for the benefit of the Brownie). My friends laughing, 
my friends smiling, my friends asleep. 

1 got shots of myself, in the mirror. I caught our 
cats and dogs sleeping and not. I even got some 
pictures, later, not too many, of my family (they were 
such old hat: who needed records of them?) 

Igot several of the black maid, gentle Belora, paid 
to come in twice-weekly to put the disordered house 
back into order. (I recall I once posed her with dish- 
washing brush in leit hand, pot-holder in right). 

I got fine studies of the family Plymouth, the front 
yard, the back yard, the treehouse. It seemed | 
couldn't stop getting everything down on pho. 
tographic paper. The twelve frames had to be 
laboriously hand cranked —then the camera would be 
‘opened, the film removed and banded and wrapped 
in foil, and the new one put in. In that summer of my 
budding, blooming, and waning interest in being the 
Margaret Bourke-White of north Florida, | must have 
taken a thousand pictures. 


The camera was so simple it was dumb, built by 
dummies for dummies. There was one lever that went 
up for close-ups (less than three feet), and down for 
further away shots (more than three feet). There was a 
single button for taking pictures. There was a clumsy 
flash attachment, which demanded bulbs the size of a 
sixty-watt Mazda. When you took a shot with the 
flash, the bulb would smoke, and well up nicely with 
great boils of cloudy plastic over all its surface. 

In all those photographs I took that summer, | 
think less than a handful came out badly. There was 
some magic in that Brownie. The camera cost me, | 
imagine, no more than $25. Yet pictures were scarcely 
ever out of focus. It gave clear shots out of doors and 
indoors. Group shots or individual shots 
reject. The great god of George Eastman, I am sure, 
was riding in the heart of that Brownie. 

I got photographs of Scott and Bruce and Winnie 
and Bob Lee Towers and George Brown and Homer 
Cliff Chambliss and Tyler Potterfield (Potterfield!) and 


never a 


Les Nameless and his brothers Fred and Frank and 
Roger. And then there were the girls, Ella Mae, Kathy 
Anne, Beth Sue, Sadie Rae, Lee, Robie Lee, Leslie Lee, 
and my most favorite, then as now, Marvel — Marvel 
Foy. (Can you imagine being saddled with the 
monicker of “Marvel” for the rest of your born days? 
Marvellous!) 

God knows what my parents thought once they 
returned from the Chateau Frontenac. Not a word 
from either of them, although Tam sure that the floors 
looked a bit more scuffed (we had moved the rugs 
aside to dance) and I would guess the beds appeared 
more saggy with all the weight of so many adolescent 
bodies passed out. We did have the secret door back 
on its hinges and in place by the time they returned, 
but Scott and Bruce and [ had comandeered for our 
own The Perfumed Garden. There was, as I recall, 
enough residue of throw-up in the living-room rug to 
be a clue to our manifold drunken orgies; | always 
detected when I sat there (like a sour memory of a 
fraught summer) a distinct aura, smelling up every 
thing there near the hallway door; but no one 


family seemed to notice it, or was inclined to comment 
on it. 

They did send me off to school that fall, although I 
think it’had nothing to do with our parties. And 
although there would be other summers, other parties 

— nothing seemed the same as the gift of that par- 
ticularly wild one. The friendships, the dates, our 
characters as well as our bodies, so mercurial. Even 
the camera changed after that. I had a date with 
Marvel to the Sigma Delta Tau Christmas party that 
winter, but she spent the whole night dancing with 
that insufferable jock, Dick Peters (I swear I didn’t 
make up the name!) Scott was there, too, when I came 
home, and he and Bruce and I got drunk on Pepsi-Cola 
and Seagram’s Seven-Crown, and they had to carry 
me back in Homer Cliff's sea-green Chrysler. Later, 
during the vacation, I got out the Brownie and tried to 
take some pictures at a party, but something was 
wrong: the photographs were out of focus, or the 
lighting was all screwy, or the atmosphere wasn’t 
right. I tossed most of them away. Everything was 
drifting away, drifting away, and between various 
moves about the country since, I've even managed to 
lose the photography album of that glorious summer. 
T never did get to meet Marvel’s husband, although 
the rumor wes that they got married because they had 
to, and he used to beat her up. I don’t think it was 
Dick Peters. 

We — the ten or fifteen regulars who had such a 
time that summer — became the diaspora. George, 
alcoholic and presumed dead. Bruce, married twice, 
English professor at a New England college. Winnie, 
career army, straight back, a colonel now. Willie, 
suicide, aged 33, in Gainesville. Rose Mae, married 
three times, Valium addict. Betty Ann, fat, funny, 
fifty-four. Fifty-four. We've all had, all of us, we've all 
passed fifty-four summers now. Fifty-four summers 

And Marvel? Ah and alas: we don’t know, we 
don't know what happened to her. Let us hope that 
she is, as a tribute to her name, still the wonder of 
uplifted breasts and liquid eyes and moist lips, Doro- 
thy Lamour hair, Betty Grable legs, the Marvel of 1948. 
Dear Marvel! Is there anything left of your innocence 
and fun and moist kisses from four decades past bear- 
ing? | hope so, I sincerely hope so. 


And what does this have to do with A True Like 
ness — photographs by Richard Samuel Roberts. 
Nothing, nothing at all. It’s just that I have been 
aching to tell that story about my father's secret closet 
and that wonderful summer all these years. This is 
the first chance I've been able to worm itin anywhere. 

Well, wait a minute. There are some similarities. 
Both of these tales have to do with the southern part of 
the United States, middle-class southern life from an 


earlier era. Both have to do with amateur photogra- 
phy. Both have to do with precious times lost, lost 
forever, those faces preserved solely in photographic 
albums, while now, they, the people behind the 
images, are gone. Lovely people gone. The frieze of 
time. 

Twas an amateur, taking shots of middle-class 
friends with primitive equipment. Roberts started out 
as an amateur, taking shots of middle class blacks in 
the town of Columbia, South Carolina. Despite his 
(relatively) poor equipment, it wasn’t long before he 
had made thousands of glass plate negatives of faces 
fascinating, arresting, beautiful, rich, and astonish- 
ing, I think it has something to do with the lives, the 
lives of blacks from the deep, deep south in the 20s and 
30s; lives somewhat, probably, necessarily more to- 
the-point than our own white, easy lives. 

The society then for blacks was a matriarchal 
society. The women strong, no nonsense. And we see 
them here, looking directly at the camera, backs 
straight, no nonsense. To be middle class in black 
southern society was an accomplishment, a real 


upward scaling. It required great strength to stay 
there 

Then there was the emphasis on religion and 
death, forit was the ministers and the embalmers who 
prospered in poor black communities. We have their 
photographs here, sometimes with their cars, another 
statement of success, at a time when blacks in 
Charlotte, Jacksonville, Atlanta, were not permitied to 
buy certain brands of cars (Cadillacs, for one), 

The rare black doctors and black attorneys were 
less prosperous than the funeral directors and minis- 
ters — and many of them had to hold second jobs to 
survive, as did the photographers. As a matter of fact, 
there weren’t many photographers in the society of 
Roberts’ day. It didn’t pay well so he, like many of his 
professional compatriots, worked as a custodian at the 
post office at those times when he wasn’t making the 
thousands of plates he was to leave behind 

It was hard for him, for his family. As the editors 
point out, sixty years ago, in Columbia, South Car- 
lina, for a black, 

life was a matter of social and legal discrimina- 


tion, political disenfranchisement, and institu 
tionalized public insult. Black Columbians could not 
live in certain sections of town, could not attend their 
state university, were denied access to all library, 
playground, and other public recreational facili 
ties... Blacks were not permitted to walk in certain 
areas of the university or state house grounds: black 
schoolteachers were paid less than white ones, and 
many black professionals had to double as skilled or 
semiskilled laborers or shopkeepers in order to rake a 
living. 
It was hard, but Roberts was able to survive. It is 
estimated that he made some 10,000 portraits during 
his life-time. Of these, 3,000 were stored away in a 
crawl space under a house on Wayne Street in Colum- 
bia, These were discovered several years ago, and 
recently given to the University of South Carolina. 
Two hundred were made part of a public display at the 
Columbia Museum, and these are the basis of this 
book. 

Family photographs, pictures of stores and cars, 
individual photos, babies in caskets, old women, gitls, 
nurses, schools, baseball teams, Normal school gradu- 
ates, ministers, doctors, church ushers, church mem- 
bers. A whole half of South Carolina society is 
represented here, with verve and care and pleasure. 

Itis gifted amateur work. But it is more than that, 
because that's like saying that the music of Blind 
Lemon or Leadbelly is “gifted” — as in “gifted primi 
tive.” “Connected” might be a better term. “Hon- 
est,”” even better. There is a great and efficient use of 
limited materials. Artful. Something here, something 
special 

The faces. The subjects: that might be it. People 
who are proud, but cautious. People who have some- 
thing to hide, even when they don’t have to. Richard 
Wright describes in exquisite detail how any black in 
the South of this period is required to keep the face 
absolutely controlled when working, when around 
the whites. No lapses permitted whatsoever. Laugh- 
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RICHARD SAMUEL 
ROBERTS WITH HIS 
WIFE, CHILDREN, AND 
LIVEAN STUDENTS AND. 
ASSISTANTS. 


ing may be OK. Smiling, certainly. One can look 
humble, stupid or happy, but a black in South Car- 
olina or Mississippi or Georgia in 1930 is never ever to 
appear smart or thoughtful or searching — certainly 
not critical or angry. Bland; the mask; the mask of 
mindless happiness, and, when threatened, caution. 
Yes, that's it, always cautious, a caged creature, with- 
out even the freedom to look mean, or enraged. Even 
when you knew you were getting screwed by a whole 
societal structure. No rage permitted 

There were times when the mask could be 
dropped. When you were with friends, one could 
show that anger and hurt, Or when you were in the 
juke joints at night, you were even permitted —some 
would say encouraged — to manifest outright bellig- 
erence, with knives or razors. Fight against your 
brothers, cut up the other black faces, show the rage 
when you were with your own. The only out, because 
if you showed bellicosity when you were around the 
whites, they would set fire to you, chase you out of 
town, string you up. How you wore your mask was a 
‘matter of life and death. 

Richard Samuel Roberts was a friend, a black 
friend, and his subjects were able for a moment to 
drop restraint, and fear, and caution: be the self inside, 
show feeling. But there is a caveat. The restraint is still 
there, the mask still limns the features. There is no 
way you could discard a caution and fear and conform- 
ing which had been seared and sealed inside the soul 
since childhood. You learned from your mother and 
grandmother and sisters and brothers the caution, the 
necessary conforming. You had no choice. If you 
dropped it, you dropped what little freedom you had. 
The white man wasn’t there when Roberts was cap- 
turing your image; he wasn’t there, but his ghost was, 
and it caught you, it caught you on the edge, kept your 
freedom in a cage, your face a mask, even when you 
were trying to open up to Mr. Roberts’ camera. 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 


REVIEW 


The disabled are not a breed apart 


but a metaphor for the human condition. 


They represent humanity reduced to its bare essentials. 


THE BODY SILENT 


BY ROBERT F. MURPHY, HENRY HOLT; 1987, 


his book is an 

anthropological study 
of the place of the disabled in American society. It is 
written by a distinguished anthropologist, former 
head of the department at Columbia University, who 
is himself seriously disabled. It is a remarkable book. 
There have been numerous books by rehabilita- 
specialists — psychologists, physical therapists, 
vocational rehabilitation people — dealing with the 
typical emotional stagesa patient will experiencein his 
reaction toa disabling trauma, These are written from 
the outside looking in, with the disabled person seen 
as the patient in a medical model of disability. These 
books, although not as good, are rather similar to the 
landmark study of American Blacks written in the 
nineteen thirties by the Swede Gunnar Myrdal. They 
‘mean well, they may be perceptive but essentially they 
are written by an outsider. 

There have been books written by the disabled 
themselves about being a disabled person in American 
society. These are, for the most part, first hand 
reports, primary material. For the most part the 
reports are highly emotional —understandably — and 
the world they describe is highly colored by the power 
ofthese emotions. To read these books is to take a bath 
in bile. Disabled people are often extremely angry; 
they are often furious at the world they live in, out- 
raged to find themselves in such a fix; and they are 
struggling to deal with their damaged self esteem. It is 
no piece of cake to be disabled, not now nor anytime, 
and the books by the survivors make this unforgetta- 
bly dear. But anger is one thing and understanding is 
something else, quite different and harder. 

Professor Murphy's books the first, tomy knowl- 
edge, to provide both the perspective of a scientist and 
the experience of a participant. Murphy is now a 


quadriplegic, thanks to a progressive tumor in the 
spine, and his report on his reaction to this developing, 
condition as well as the reaction of his family, his peers 
and his society, is carefully observed and beautifully 
written. The writing style is professional, clear and 
well expressed — thankfully free of sociological 
gobbledegoop. 

Murphy investigates these reactions. He 
describes the motives and the feelings involved. He 
compares the experiences of the disabled with those of 
other minorities in our society and with practices of 
other societies he has studied, in particular the Mun- 
durucu Indians of the Brazilian Amazon. 

With the help of grants from the National 
Institutes of Health, Murphy and his anthropologist 
wife working with research assistants have under- 
taken a study of the society of the disabled within our 
own society. They have proceeded in the same way 
they were trained to proceed in the study of more 
exotic groups in faraway places. 

Murphy's findings are what the book is about. 
The book is full of insights: 

+ He notes that his peers in the anthropology 
department with whom he had worked for years 
found it difficult to deal with him in a wheelchair. 
They pretended not to see him when they passed. One 
of them remarked he found it “unusual” thata person 
“of our status” should be in such a condition. 

* Yet the black janitorial staff who had never 
acknowledged his presence, let alone know his name, 
made a point of saying hello to him by name whenever 
they saw him in his wheelchair. They saw him, says 
Murphy, as a “fellow outsider.” 

* When Murphy was a walking, “normal” man, 
attractive women who did not know him would divert 
their eyes as they passed. When Murphy was in a 
wheelchair he found such women would make eye 
contact with him and smile. Murphy attributed this 
change, not to his innate sex appeal, but to the fact that 
someone in a wheelchair is no longer a threat in the 
war between the sexes. He is considered by our 
society to be essentially sexless. 
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+ Murphy is a dignified and reserved man, expec- 
ting and receiving the deference paid in our society to 
the important and successful. Even so, the first time he 
went in his wheelchair to his dentist, the dentist, 
feeling kindly, patted him on his head. Murphy 
changed dentists. 

+ Murphy found that meetings of disabled people 
were remarkably friendly and democratic, with people 
calling each other by their first names. When he spoke 
to his fellow disabled he found they paid little atten- 
tion to what he was saying. Yet when they were 
addressed by a nondisabled person — who in some 
cases was far less qualified than Murphy — they lis- 
tened attentively and respectfully. Murphy feels that 
this is an indication that the disabled themselves par- 
ticipate in society’s practice of discriminating against 
the disabled. 


It would be unfair to attempt to summarize Mur- 
phy’s argument ina short review. Murphy finds thata 
great web of discrimination exists towards disabled 
people in our society. He spells out the fears and 
myths from which this discrimination springs. More 
importantly he examines the impact of disability upon 
the individual 

Murphy agrees that disability is a social malady. 
He finds in it, too, a metaphor for the human condi- 
tion. He agrees that the individual with a disabling 
condition feels, touse Goffman's terms, that he bearsa 
stigma, that he senses a spoiled identity. This is made 
up of both shame and guilt. The guilt is perhaps most 
difficult to deal with as it isa guilt for which there is no 
crime: I am disabled and therefore I must be guilty of 
something dreadful. Society helps in this, surely, by 
blaming the victim for his victimness. But the individ- 
ual even without help feels this way and, often 
enough, responds accordingly. There is a strong 
desire, which accompanies disability, to retreat, to 
slink back into the cave and lick the wounds — to 
retreat, as it were, to the womb or ultimately, the 
tomb. 

The individual who is disabled must contend not 
only with the attitudes of a society which would like to 
deny him his existence but he must also contend with 
his own similar attitudes. 

Obviously this is near-profound stuff. The argu- 
ment is always careful but it is never hard going. 
Murphy, alas, is as angry as any other handicapped 
person and when the text wanders away from the 
central thesis to more general areas of interest where 
the Professor is no more particularly qualified to speak 
than is any other citizen, this anger shows. He loses 
perspective and balance when he talks about the Viet- 
nam war, changes in the family, street people, the 
Reagan Administration. He may be right — in the 
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eyes of this Democratic reviewer he is righ! — but the 
book would be a better book without these angry 
tirades. 

‘There is also too much detail about Murphy's own 
experiences struggling with the relentless onslaught 
of his tumor. This is, of course, of great importance to 
the person experiencing the struggle, but it not dif- 
ferent from the experience of countless others. This is 
no doubt a hard thing to say, but suffering is suffering 
and pains pain. Murphy offers us nothing new in the 
pain department 

These are small quibbles, however, about an 
importantand original book on an importantand diffi- 
cult subject. Read it. 

— HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


HIGH BLOOD/ 
PRESSURE 


BY MICHELLE T, CLINTON, WEST END PRESS, 
P.O. BOX 201477, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; 1986. 


his poet is a survivor, 
notonly ofher personal 
past of poverty in the projects, beatings, rape, and all 
the shit handed down poor children in broken homes 
— but also of the political evils of racism and sexism, 
which she faces with a mature spirit, unbroken, 
fighting. 
‘As she says: 
‘cause I didn't get outta nuthin’ 
“cept fear of dving 
tohich I'm still scared of, 
tohich the wine & pate & wit can't stop me 
dreaming rat dreams, 
the nightmares come even in suburbia 
These poems show the daily struggle of a Black 
woman against poverty and prejudice, for indepen- 
dence and health. While not delineated analytically, 
the social lightning rods of class, race and sexual dis- 
crimination are described with raw power. Manifest in 
these poems is a difficult grace, tender and ferocious, 
at the same time savagely funny and sorrowful 
Many critics are likely to disregard this book, 
shunt it aside in silence or take it to task for faults more 
apparent than real. To hide their own racism, sexism 
or careful ignorance of the problems of the poor, critics 
of this book may offer their usual complaints: that this 
is “political poetry,” lacking in restraint, lacking in 
baroque stylistic innovation, lacking in omniscient 
“objectivity,” lacking an overriding aesthetic formal- 
ism untainted by the obdurate demands of the content 
of this material. Where’s the moderation in these 
poems? 


Where's the moderation in the world? The world 
the way it is, there’s trouble in this book . ... That's 
the way it should be. As a first book its faults are not 
nearly as significant as its promise. Clinton's enemies 
are mine: those who'd take issue every step of the way 
jth every intent and purpose in these poems would 
demonstrate their real disregard for the poetics we 
may profess to share 

Concerning the denunciation of sexism by Black 
men, Clinton added an apologetic preface to the book 
which won't deflect real attacks. And there may be 
readers who turn away because the potent reality in 
these poems ain't exactly a pleasant read. After all, 
what L.A. poet Wanda Coleman calls the “exuberance 
and linguistic authenticity” in this book comes from 
mean streets. Check it out: 

1 spent 4 & one half hours looking at the smeared 

walls & heavy brows faces of County General, hussling 
the frst pap smeer for « 19 year old rape victim 

amy best friend. I used up half a tank of low lead 
driving to East LA to pick up my 6 year old nephew, 
0 mow there are 5 people here on these 2 couches & 

2 beds in this I room, & wit 5 folks eatin’, the corn 
‘meal canister is half empty, & ain't but 3 hot d 
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Somebody took the metal hinges off the mal box & 
stepped wit my disability check. My brother came 

in drunk 5 tines & tole me he twas gona rell a punk 
or beat the shit out of a mesican, & cable 1 kin 
usually talk him: outta snatchin” purses or knockin’ 
ver liquor stores, about fightin’ he tole me 

Don't chu worry none about me, I never get into 
sumthin’ Veain’t handle, that’s why Lait got no 
Sears on my face. 'N Tain’t gonna do no time 

behind mo pranks. The man don’t care bout faggots & 
mesicans. They’s free game in this neighborhood. 


So wen Tasted my calm faced doctor what 1 got to 
do to get well, so 1 kin work, buy groceries & move, he said 
“Stress. Eliminate stress from your if and you be fie.’ 

From the “linguistic authenticity” of her apt use 
of Black English down to concrete details such as how 
much gas it takes to get across town, there's a pierc- 
ing, implacable apprehension of the social reality this 
poet has experienced in L.A. 

Ina rough chronological progression, the poems 
move through the “Eviction” and abuse of her mother 
and siblings in housing projects, through growing 
pains in Watts during the sixties, disillusionment in 
white America of the 1970's, and more. Her conten- 
tious relationships with men are portrayed without 
hesitancy, reserve or self-pity. “Black Rape,” “Femi- 
nist Manifesto,” “Star Dust,” “Anti Apart Hate Art” 
bring, us up-to-date on her current concerns and 
mature “pre’”-occupations. She searches through the 
fears and hopes of her past: 

LOVE, like a 45, Smokey Robinson crooning 
his heart stormped out, I learned to cry 
twatching my morama listen to am radio. 

In the streets, at partes we fled 

the home front to those Mack 
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cold adolescent nights, these LA 

clear winters biting your neck 

earned to grind, I reached into Temptations 
of the musie & the sway & the hard 

eyes of boy 1 did not know. 

Not only offering the vivid actuality of detail and 
image, Clinton's poetry searches through the political 
nature of her life to serve notice on those who presume 
to truth, either personal or otherwise, while denying 
this part of their own life. These poemsare not “politi- 
cal” because they treat issues which make newspaper 
headlines, or subjects or facts in any way apart from 
the very life of this poet. On the contrary, there's a 
lived poetic here, written by a poet actively pursuing 
the direct meaning of her deepest pains and young 
hopes. 

Occasionally, Clinton’s voice so sarcastically mir 
rors those she mocks that I become momentarily 
confused: 

T got yo big black dick lover, 

I got some of just what you need, 
4 goad hard dickin’ down 

This here's love relationship, 

2 saat you to spread ‘em, 

& get reedy tonight 

That she could employ this bit of “linguistic 
authenticity” to her own purposes is not clear to me. 
Finally, it ain’t very funny, either coming or going. 
Thisis the kind of ambivalence thata more penetrating 
politics would knock out of these lines. 

This no-man‘s-land of sexual combat reminded 
me of some early stories by Hemingway, where in 
pieces like “A Natural History of the Dead,” and oth- 
ers, he discloses a shocked outrage — as in, for exam- 
ple, the matter-of-fact depiction of such routine 20th 
century violence as the slaughter of pack animals on 
the Smyrna waterfront. Clinton’s anger is justified in 
that the people she witnesses are reduced to inter- 
course on this level not by chance, and not once, but 
on a daily basis, unceasingly, continuously, as their 
lives are played out, and in some cases, ruined. Her 
righteous, caustic anger against this dehumanization 


predicates a will toward its end, not a mere exploita- 
tion of the situation as has been achieved by other 
ers, such as L.A.’s own Charles Bukowski. 
Some of my favorite poems dance with Clinton's 
personal charm through these mean streets, such as in 
“For the Kid”: 

J am a mad nigger 

Jam a mad niggiuh 

in love with everythang 

& you are a white boy. 

You ride a motorcycle. You chew mushrooms. 

You spit poison at the stovet toon 

{ dare them to come near, You hide. 

you teil, yr stomach kl. 


(On the other hand, 
Tam wild. 
ain't got no sense 
am a wild nigguh in love with everythang 
impossible, oF tamished, or dying 
or “Manifesting the Rush/How to Hang,” which 
advises: 
‘How to harg tough: Imagine yourself very cool 
very sharp, & altogether togelher. Remerter, it's fine to be 
crazy, it’s like really okay to be crazy, like what the fuck 
‘eke we gon’ do, ce got so much heart, so much insight, we lsin’ 
‘na hellacious world, man, folks lke us, if swe wasn’t crazy, 
swe'd be dead or crazy, ONE! 
Or in “Ain't ‘Bout Nothin’ But Some Toast’ whose 
title belies what you can read between the lines: 
‘when you corte home, last unemployment check it hard, 
nobody atthe pad, bird sleepin’, Kitchen cold & black 


tight money funk fillin’ yo rind, whem caught “hocen 
the rush & crash of hellacious party in the streets, 

yo main squeeze don't get it up regular no more 

“mn you cuin't stop puttin things in yo mouth: 


Time for toast, however you like it 

‘cause you the oniy one Know the ins & outs 

of yo tastebuds & fingertips 

Life where the smog blows across the sweating 
asphalt may sizzle with intense heat and boredom, but 
it’s hardly sedate. These poems are not sedate. Not 
pastoral in imagery, not hankering after some bucolic 
aesthetic tied to an imaginary peasant existence, not in 
tone contemplative and detached from the necessary 
connection between point of social origin and point of 
view. No, these poems may not appeal to those who 
want cool, laid-back poetry for bed-rest entertain 
‘ment, who want the dog put to sleep before death gets 
too close . . . Clinton’s poetry speaks to the difficult 
necessity of the organic unity of various levels of resis- 
tance, whether individual, gender-related, ideologi- 
cal, cultural or political 

And these poems laugh at the vibrant intensity of 
our angry days, even in pain. At the same time, with 
such a vital sense of humor as part of a balanced 
perspective, Clinton may well develop her survival 
instincts and split-second reflexes into more politically 
incisive, more decisive poetics in future work, 

— SESSHU FOSTER 


EVICTION 


White men handed papers to my mother 
through a cracked door. We had to 

get boxes from the liquor store 

& watch her get drunk 


Before, just yesterday, my mother 
brought home purple heart doilies 
& gave us large silver coins 

we held tight in our hands 
running to catch ice cream bells. 


Yesterday she baked macaroons, 

she talked to her plants & scrubbed 
even the air with her sure, careful 
movements. Now she sits. She stares; 
she drinks. 


And after our disassembled home, 

rum, gin, & vodka boxes are carried 

on the backs of large & small men 

swarming about my mother’s drunken laughter, 


After the doilies have been gathered, 
the plants limp with root shock 
are placed on the orange U-Haul, 


We will jump on beds & 
throw kung fu kicks at the walls, 
We will break windows & shriek 
as they shatter, for the unyielding blue eyes, 
the unknown, untouchable Authority 
that disrupted 
this, the peace 
of my mother’s home. 
— MICHELLE CLINTON 


AN ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF MACK THE KNIFE 


O the shark has pretty teeth dear 

And he shows them pearly-white 

Just a jacknife has Macheatl dear 
and he keeps it out of sight 


When the shark bites with his teeth dear 

scarlet billows start to spread 

Fancy gloves though wears Macheath dear 
30 there's not a trace of red 


On the sidewalk Sunday morning 

Lies a bady losing life 

Someone's sneaking ‘round the corner 
is the someone Mack the Knife? 


From a tugboat by the river 

A cement bag's droppin’ down 

The cement’s just for the weight dear 
Betcha Mackie's back it town 


Louie Miller disappeared dear 

After drawing out his cash 

‘And Macheath spends 1 
Did our boy do something rash? 


a sailor 


Suky Tawdry, Jenny Diver, 
Polly Peachum, Lucy Browne 
The line forms on the right dears 
Now that Mackie's back in town 
— THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
(lyrics by Marc Blitzstein) 


. «you may observe such a similitude of manners 
in high and low life, that it is difficult to determine 
whether (in the fashionable vices) 
the fine gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of the road, 

or the gentlemen of the road imilate the fine gentlemen. 
— THE BEGGAR'S OPERA 


atching television. A 

red Ferrari skids to a 
halt in frontof a Hawaiian mansion, the program cuts to 
a commercial 


Suddenly a surreal cityscape is on the screen; in the 
foreground a piano sits atop a giant hamburger. The 
creature seated at the keyboard wears a slick, iridescent 
suit of the type made popular by Bobby Darin in the late 
1950s, The beast's head is a large crescent moon with a 
human face, ithas a big mouth and wears sunglasses. In 
the background is a bright yellow arch. The moon-face 
starts to sing, snapping each word like a whip: 

When the clock strikes 
Six tonight babe 
Time to head for 
Goliden light 


It’s a good taste 
‘At McDonald's 
Better head for 

‘Mac tonite .. 1 

Thus the most recent incamation of a song that has 
been re-emerging at odd intervals since it was first per- 
formed in Bertolt Brecht's and Kurt Weill’s “Threepenny 
Opera” in pre-Hitler Germany; the song's origins, 
however, stretch back nearly 250 years. 

The version of “Mack the Knife” familiar to most of 
us is the quasi-hip, finger-popping cabaret tune made 
famous by Bobby Darin in 1959. Curiously, it is Darin's 
noctumal-hipster, urban-hood image upon which the 
McDonald’s commercial is apparently trying to capital- 
ize. For anyone familiar with the lyrics of the original, 
and the deeds of the song’s central character, the gang- 
ster Captain Macheath, the associations are, to say the 
least, dark. Which set us to wondering — what cas 
going on in the burger brains of McDonald's promo- 
tional staff when they selected “Mack the Knife” as the 
melody for their commercial? 

Brad Ball, president of McDonalds agency, DJMC 
Advertising in Los Angeles, chose an ironic verb when 
discussing the use of the tune with Los Angeles Times 
writer Belma Johnson: . . did we butcher the song? 

Tthink that when a song as powerful as "Mack the 
Knife” is rebom it’s institutionalized.”? 

It is an odd choice for a fast food jingle, isn’t it? 
Especially for a joint like McDonald's which has gone 
out of its way to depict itself as a safe, clean, well-lit, 
patriotic place (to the extent that when a madman 
‘opened fire at a southern California McDonald's, killing 
many customers, the company, in a laudable display of 
corporate sensitivity, bulldozed the building and made 
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the site into a memorial park). And yet “Mack the Knife” 
is an authentic populist tune much the same as the 
hamburger has become the authentic populist food. For 
that matter the song has its roots in early populist the- 
ater. 


John Gay's “Beggar’s Opera” premiered at the Li 
coln’s Inn Fields on February 9, 1728 and began a regu- 
lar, and extraordinarily successful, run at London’s 
Covent Garden in 1732; it was first performed in New 
York City in 1750. 

The opera was first offered to Cibber, then manager of 
Drury Lane, and rejected by him. It was then offered to 
Rich, the rival potentate of Covent Garden, who had 
the good sense and good fortune to accept it. Its profits 
‘wore so very great to both the author and the manager 
that it was said that “the ‘Beggar's Opera’ had made 
Mr. Rich gay and Mr. Gay rich.”> 

Gay's opera ridiculed pompous convention both in 
its story —a send up of bourgeois propriety — and its 
form — it parodies the Handelian operas popular in 
London at the time. 

Brecht and Weill placed themselves squarely on Gay's 
foundation when they developed their own version of 
‘his material. Their play works on the same tzvo levels as 
Gay's does, mocking the conventions of bourgeois 
society in the story and those of bourgeois art in the 
form and music... . Yet in the end the adapters had 
created something very much their own . . . the music 
of the songs has.a jangling vitality that remains fresh to 
this day... The “Moritat of Mack the Knife” is, 
indeed, unique in the whole history of musical theater: 
there is haraly anything else like this vaguely medieval 
streetsong, telling in mysterious strains of its hero's 
dark deeds + 

‘A Moritat — from the root Mord (murder) coupled 
with Tat (deed) — is a traditional ballad once sung at 
German street fairs detailing the evil deeds of notorious 
criminals. It took Brecht just one evening to write his 
poem about Mackie Messer, which is what the German 
Macheath was called. Weill, 0, took only an evening to 
write the music, “Kurt not only wrote the tune over 
night,” recalled Lotte Lenya the actress and chanteuse, 
and Weill’s wife, “he knew the name of the hand-organ 
manufacturer — Zucco Maggio —who could supply the 
organ on which to grind out the prologue.” 

In The Days Grow Short: The Life and Music of Kurt 
Weill Ronald Sanders explains how the song came 
about: 

(The song) got written because of the eagerness of one 
of the actors to flaunt himself. Harald Paulsen, carried 
away with his developing Macheath character, had 
obtained the services of a prominent Berlin tailor and 
outfitted himself in accordance with his own concep- 
tion of the vaguely late-Victorian milieu that had been 


chosen for the play, (Lotte Lenya, cast as the pros- 
titute Jenny, remembered Paulsen as “vain even 
for an actor.”}6 He sported a “double-breasted lung 
ing jacket cut in the turn-of-the-century style, tight 
trousers with suspenders, patent-leather shoes with 
cwhite spats, a thin sword-cane in his hand, a boxoler on 
his head.” To this he added a huge bow lie of bright 
blue-colored silk. This caused an uproar: authors, 
director, producers all objected to the dandified 
appearance of their gangland boss. . . Paulsen 
insisted he would sooner give up the role than lus box 
tie, Then Brecht had an idea, which he confided to 
Aufricht (the producer) in the privacy of the latter's 
office. “Let's let him be sweet and charming,”’ Brecht 
said. “In the meantime, Weill and Iwill introduce kim 
with a Moritat, which zill sing of the grisly and 
sinister deeds performed by this man in the bright blue 
bow tie.” 

Later in his book Mr. Sanders comments on the music's 

source: 


. There are various theories about the origin of this 
haunting melody. Some say that Brecht had the basic 
theme in his head along with the words, ard he either 
hummed, strummed, plunked, or whistled it for his 
colleague, who then went home and expanded upon it: 
this version seems to have originated with Breck him- 
self. On the other hand Weill told an American col- 
league years later that it toas while riding home on the 
streetcar that the remarkable combination of third, fifth 
and sixth notes of the scale came to him, as if out of 
Berlin traffic... . We must simply grant them a 
mutual influence so interpenetrating that the tuo 
parts can no longer be clearly distinguished from one 
another. 

Many find the tune almost mesmerizing. Author 
and composer Alec Wilder has suggested there is a 
technical reason for its catchiness, Citing “Mack the 
Knife” as example, he says, “throughout popular music 
there seems to have been a hypnotic quality to the sixth 
interval, when reiterated.” Not a fan of Weill’s music, he 
is quick to add, “I don’t swoon at the mention of The 
‘Threepenny Opera.’ I find ‘Mack the Knife’ no more 
than one more proof of the appeal of the sixth interval of 
the scale.” After the opera's 1928 opening, Lotte Lenya 
recalled, “Berlin was swept by Dreigroschenoper fever. In 
the streets no other tunes were whistled. A Dreigroschen 
bar opened where no other music was played.” Refer- 
ring to “Mack the Knife” specifically she commented 
that it has “often [been] called the most famous tune 
written in Europe during the past half centui 

‘The “Threepenny Opera's” characters are mem- 
bers of the underworld — a criminal, or peripherally 
criminal, element. It may have been with Macheath that 
the contemporary tendency to romanticize the hood- 
lum, even turn him into an entertainer, began; a ten- 
dency which many, including Frank Sinatra, Mick 
Jagger and to a lesser extent Mr. Darin, have profited 
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from, especially when attempting to appeal toa youthful 
audience. 
In his “Notes to the Threepenny Opera’? Brecht 
suggests that 
The gangster Macheath should be presented by the 
actor as @ bourgeois phenomenon. The predeliction of 
the bourgeois for gangsters is explained by a fallacy: 
that a gangster is noi a bourgeois. Is there then no 
difference between them? Yes: a gangster is often no 
coward. 

Then, in a seemingly prophetic leap, he assigns his 

character qualities that, a half century later, others 

would ascribe to the fast-food industry at large:" 
He is thoroughly staid, has not the least sense of 
humor, and his solid respectability is expressed by the 
mere fact that his commercial activity is aimed not 50 
much at robbing strangers as at exploiting his own 
employees. 

Gay described his character, Captain Macheath, as 
a highwayman and gangleader — when Polly Peachum 
is overcome by his charm and marries him against her 
parents’ wishes, her mother exclaims “Our Polly isa sad 
slut!” 

Gay is said to have conceived of his ballad opera 
after Jonathan Swift remarked to him, “A Newgate Pas- 
toral might make an odd, pretty sort of thing.”!! The 
infamous Newgate Gaol, torn down in 1902, was home 
to many scoundrels over the years. Tom Jones, the 
famous rogue, was incarcerated at Newgate. His name- 
sake, the contemporary pop singer, has realized a for- 
tune by merging the scoundrel identity of the original 
into that of an entertainer. 

Early in the opera Macheath lands in Newgate Gaol 
where he's met by Lockit, father of Lucy Browne. Lucy 
comes to visit and attributes her “load of infamy”— her 
pregnancy — to Macheath. Macheath marries Lucy and 
before the denouement, four more wives appear claim- 
ing that Macheath is theirs, At the end Macheath 
receives a last minute reprieve from the noose and leads 
the finale. The lyrics John Gay had Macheath sing fore- 
shadow the bad-boy, pop-starigroupie fantasy that 
would so capture the imagination of the public 200 years 
later: . . [stand like a Turk, with his doxies around.” 
A doxy beinga prostitute, or the mistress of a scoundrel. 

Gay's opera satirizes political and social corruption 
of the period, in particular the giving and receiving of 
bribes (at one point Macheath tries to bribe his way out 
of Newgate.) The target of much of Mr. Gay's wit was 
Prime Minister Robert Walpole, but he was not the only 
public official worried about the effect such lambasting 
would have on his standing in the community. Gay's 
sequel, “Polly,” was banned and did not reach the stage 
until 1777. Brecht’s adaptation (Die Dreigroschenoper) 
modemized the setting and was infused with his own 
political ideas —ideas which would bring him before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee a quarter- 
century later. 
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The opera, and its most famous song, has had 
many lives. Benjamin Britten produced an adaptation in 
1948. In 1954 an Off-Broadway revival featured “Mack 
the Knife” with English lyrics by Marc Blitzstein (it ran 
for six years; the 1928 Berlin run didn’t do quite as well, 
only running for five.) In both the German and English 
versions of the “Threepenny Opera” the moritat is sung 
as a coarse, slow dirge-like ballad with minimal 
accompaniment. 

Paulsen, who played Macheath in the first Berlin 
production was not allowed to sing the song as he 
requested because his “voice was too pleasant . . . the 
show's creators decided to give the song to the more 
surrealistic instrument of the massive Kurt Gerron, who 
was playing the corrupt police chief Tiger Brown — 
Brecht’s variant of Gay’s Lockit."? 

In 1956, Louis Armstrong, using an arrangement by 
Turk Murphy, gave the song a jazz. interpretation — 
and had one of his biggest hit records. Bobby Darin’s 
“cover” of Armstrong's version was released in 1959 
winning two Grammy awards — one for Record of the 
Year and another for Best New Artist. More than any 
other song, it was “Mack the Knife” that established 
Darin as. pop star. He became so closely identified with 
the song and its character that he used it as his signature 
tune throughout his career. The following year, 1960, 
Ella Fitzgerald won the award for Best Vocal Perfor- 
mance by a Female for her rendition of the song. 

Darin was the prototypical cool cat (white version) 
and yet he was adequately homogenized (unlike, say, 
Jerry Lee Lewis) so as to be acceptable to mainstream 
audiences. This image of the homogenized hoodlum, 
the dashing rogue, has shown itself to be a very effective 
marketing device, as it associates the commodity being 
marketed with a romanticized notion of danger (i.e. 
excitement) without actually presenting any risk. In 
McDonald's use of “Mack the Knife,” we have a color- 
less purveyor of hamburgers and fries cashing in on the 
imagery of a colorful, albeit dangerous, under-culture. 
In the bargain they distance themselves considerably 
from the familiar clown mascot. 

But what of the associations the song carries? 
Wasn’t McDonald's worried? Aren't big companies and 
their ad agencies forever second guessing themselves 
over such concerns? Maybe a mistake was made. Or 
maybe the issue slipped through the cracks, and those 
that did think of the possible ramifications didn’t voice 
their opinion. 

Whatever the explanation, we submit thata song as 
powerful (to use Mr. Ball’s word) as “Mack the Knife” 
can never fruly be severed from its origins. Brecht’s 
lyrics directly implicate Mackie Messer —a man with no 
virtue whatsoever — in at least a dozen felonies. If 
‘McDonald’s believes its customers to be reasonably 
informed, knowing individuals, how could they think 
that using a melody so closely assocated with dark, 
violent imagery wouldn’t cause some of their clientele to 
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become squeamish? Did they believe they could tum 
“Mack the Knife” into Big Mac without turing a few 
stomachs? 

Certainly the degradation of culture by advertising 
is commonplace, and McDonald’s is not the first to 
corrupt high art in the interest of commerce, yet Brad 
Ball’s statement to Belma Johnson is absurd. Is Mr. Ball 
suggesting that with the rebirth of “Mack the Knife” in 
their commercial, McDonald's is now in the business of 
catering to us culturally in addition to taking care of our 
needs in the hamburger department? Does he believe 
that the burger jingle is a favor to Brecht and Weill, that 
their song needed this grotesque treatment to become an 
institution? Wasn't the song an institution before Mr. Ball 
arranged for it to be “reborn.” 

What McDonald's has done to “Mack the Knife” is 
quite similar to what they have done to thousands of 
moor-eyed bovines: killed the original, butchered it, 
ground it up, processed it, added some filler, and plop- 
ped it out intoa jejune commodity. Their version is not a 
revival of the song, not a recycling of the ballad leaving, 
its creative order intact while giving its form a new 
interpretation (as in the case of the Turk Murphy/Louis 
Armstrong rendition — even Blitzstein’s rewrite of the 
lyrics retains the theme and spirit of the original), rather 
it's a perverse misuse which reduces it to a commercial 
vehicle to be used for hawking hamburgers. 

John Gay mocked the corruption of the society in 
which he lived by first making the society of his play a 
grossly corrupt one, and then ensconeing the depraved 
behavior of his players within the rarified form of 
Handet’s operas. The result was a trenchant, humorous 
equation of “the fine gentlemen” with “the gentlemen 
of the road;” the not so subile inference being that the 
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line between the two was thin if it existed at all. Two 
hundred years later Brecht’s updating, again using the 
underworld as counterpoint to “legitimate society,” Sati 
rized the debauchery of Wiemar Germany. Now, 
McDonald's, in league with their advertising agency, 
has succeeded in satirizing themselves and the mercen- 
ary sensibility of the marketing culture they have helped 
to create. — GILO COATIMUNDI 


1 These Iyrics, quoted from memery, are approximate, they were 
authored by songwriter Mark Vieha who also wrote a previous 
‘McDonale’s jingle, the evocative “Two all-beef patties, special sauce, 
lettuce, cheese, pickles, onions on a sesame seed bun.” 
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PETER BLIND 


THE MORITA’ 
OF MACKIE THE KNIFE 


And the shark he has his teeth and 
There they are for all to see 

‘And Macheath he has his knife but 
No one knows where it may be. 


When the shark has had his dinner 
There is blood upon his fins. 
But Macheath he has his gloves on: 
They say nothing of his sins. 


All along the Thames Embankment 
People fall down with a smack. 
And it is not plague or cholera: 
Word's around that Mack is back. 


On a blue and balmy Sunday 
Someone drops dead in the Strand 
And a man slips round the corner. 
People say: Macheath’s on hand, 


And Schmul Meyer still is missing 
Like many another rich young man. 
‘And Macheath has got his money. 
Try to prove that if you can! 


Jenny Towler was discovered 
With a jacknife in her breast. 
And Macheath strolls down the dockside 
Knows no more than all the re 


Where is Alphonse Glite the coachman? 
Was he stabbed or drowned or shot? 
Maybe someone knows the answer. 

As for Mackie, he does not. 


One old man and seven children 
Burnt to cinders in Soho. 

In the crowd is Captain Mackie who 
Is not asked and does not know. 


And the widow not yet twenty 
(Everybody calls her Miss) 
Woke up and was violated 
What did Mackie pay for this? 


(Translated by Eric Bentley from the original German lyrics by Bertolt 
Brecht. Copyright 1960, Eric Bentley.) 
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THE GRATEFUL DEAD, 1967. 


THE HAIGHT ASHBURY 


Alistory 


BY CHARLES PERRY, ROLLING STONE PRESS; 1984. 


THE SUMMER 
OF LOVE 


Haight Ashbury at its Highest 


BY GENE ANTHONY, CELESTIAL ARTS, MILBRAE, 
CALIFORNIA; 1986, 


AMAZING 
DOPE TALES 


Haight Street Flashbacks 


BY STEPHEN GASKIN, THE BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SUMMERTOWN, TENNESSEE, 1980, 


Dearest Sheila, hoxw I really feel is purple, pink, yellow, 
orange, green, and blue in flashes 
— letter from Elizabeth Gips, 1968 


id you realize that the 

discovery of L.S.D. by 

Dr. Albert Hoffman, the Swedish chemist working for 

Sandoz, and the creation of the atomic bomb hap- 

pened in the same year? Pluto, the God of Hell, and 
Psyche, the mother and consort of love. Wow. 


Gene Anthony's book invokes the flavor of the 
Haight Ashbury scene with wonderful pictures and 
text, even though he ends the book with the First 
Human Be-In — January 14, 1967. For thousands and 
thousands of people (twenty-five thousand was a con- 
servative estimate) it was a beginning, not an end. It 
was beyond the electric koobaid tests; it was the fur- 
thest out, most electric, in-cred-ible birth day, re-birth 
day if you want to call it that. | mean, we looked 
around and saw each other. And we didn’t just see 
each other. We saw each other, we knew each other, we 
melted into each other. Yea, the wires were cut, as 
Anthony says, so we couldn't hear the band, nor the 
famous and infamous people, like Lenore Kendal, 
author of The Love Book (a book of poems that police 
said were erotic when they busted them at The Psy- 
chedelic Bookshop) or Timothy Leary, without whos 
presence, some would say, none of this would have 
happened. So we had time to step out of time and se 
each other. And what we saw was God. 

This was The Great Opening, and it was happen- 
ing to people who had rebelled against the very idea of 
God and all the conventional religions in which they 
had been raised. 

On the other hand, Charles Perry seems to miss 


the enormous significance of the January 14th gather- 
ing, even though he puts it almost at the beginning of 
his work. What we saw — those of us who were there 
~ went beyond being rich or famous, beyond jobs or 
school. What we saw was love wns god was love. It 
flooded our consciousness. It was iridescent in the 
sunshine like the wild parachute Owsley used to 
descend into our midst that day (and it couldn’t have 
happened without Owsley’s secret laboratories, 
either). That was a turn on, tune in, drop out day. 
But how can you write a book about the Summer 

of Love without mentioning spirit, god, the irrevoca: 
ble awakening? The teachers felt it. They came in 
droves, from Tibet, from Japan, from India and from 
the depths of the inner selves of Americans who Woke 
Up with a Mission. The rock bands played for us live 
and free. We heard their music with our guts in 
Golden Gate Park, from the backs of trucks on Haight 
Street. The Airplane, the Dead, Anonymous Artists of 
America, Buffalo Springfield. We heard them with 
our bodies, and we moved to a rhythm beyond eter- 
nity, taken to heights we had never guessed existed 
There was sacrament of all kinds, of course. You 

may think it sacrilegious to use that word for what you 
call drugs, dope, or some such put-down, but it was 


always sacrament to us, a substance used to help us 
get closer to Unity, to godhead 

I remember an evening in my magnificent man- 
sion on upper Ashbury with one person cleaning 
marijuana on sheets spread all over the living room 
floor, another rolling opium pellets in the corner and a 
third cleaning the fuzz. off the peyote (it contains 
strychnine). Once I received 350 hits of pure T-H.C. 
courtesy of a laboratory that made it for the C.I.A.! 
There was cocaine, but not much and not much used 
in our crowd at all; speed which for better or worse 
gave rise to a magnificent, detailed, convoluted art 
form and which was, itself, a heritage from the North 
Beach Beatnik days; peyote, used ritually and with the 
greatest respect; nitrous oxide, M.D.A., P.C.P. that 
made you feel drunk and logy, and most of all there 
was L.S.D. with its romantic names — White Light- 
ning, Purple Haze, Yellow Sunshine — an array of 
liquids, caps, and cubes. (It’s a little weird to be 
remembering all of this in these current days of fear 
and repression, but like it or not, these substances 
changed the world. All the sexuality, and the out- 
rageously expressive political work including the 
Great Peace March and rally — which started the 
Summer of Love — began with drugs. Country Joe 
sang, "Give me an F., give mea U., give meaC., give 
mea K.” That somehow marked the beginning of the 
end of the Vietnamese War, spun out from the love we 
earned with the help of these sacraments. 

But don’t, as the Japanese koan goes, confuse the 
finger pointing at the moon with the moon itself. 
These were all catalysts, tools of the trade, as it were, 
and the trade was to learn more and more about Who 
We Are, and What We Are Doing Here, How We Can 


We listened to the 
Grateful Dead. play 
their greatest concert, 
we aummed, hands 
lifted, took off, flew like 
a bird, one room, one 
head space, one glory. 
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Grow. Along the way, after the ecstatic experiences of 
unity, after we had run to the teachers, after the books 
we read on ancient spiritual paths, after the mystical 
experience had become a given — after all that, we 
hoped to learn to love ourselves and each other just a 
little more. We weren't too successful but, as these 
books make clear, we were experimenting with new 
modalities of sex, of family life, of economics, God 
knows we tried! 


Perry's account of the Haight-Ashbury is exhaus- 
tive. How did he ever do it? Did he run home every 
night and write notes? Did he read up on all the old 
San Francisco Oracles and Berkeley Barbs? How does he 
remember that Ralph Gleason was the first one to 
mention the Diggers in the press? Wow, far out. 
The book is absolutely amazing. It’s real history, 
give or take a few incidents, It’s done in diary form 
and every day is rich with happenings. It has many 
good stories about getting stoned and insights about 
people — but there are many important people who 
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aren't even mentioned, like Asoke, the psychedelic 
guru, We'd go to his Fillmore District temple/home to 
earn about Shiva and Krishna, about satsang and 
prashad. 

And Perry doesn’t even mention Stephen Gaskin, 
the lanky American teacher who had been an English 
professor before he got turned on by one of his stu- 
dents. He was getting crowds that started with 
twenty-five people at Glide Memorial Church and 
ended, after a brief fling at Straight Theater, down at 
the beach in The Family Dog with 3000 or more people 
coming for Monday Night Class each week. Stephen 
blew a conch horn at four in the morning on Sundays, 
and hundreds of us would go with him to a magical 
park overlooking the ocean and AUM the sun up. 
Auming was very important to us. We got stoned 
from the aum. (Aum is a cognate to the Pan to the 
Amen to the Amon in ancient Egypt to Alll, every- 
thing. It is the all-inclusive sound of the Universe, 


Don’t confuse the 
finger pointing at the 
moon with the moon 
itself. 


starts in the back of the throat and goes on to the 
middle and the front — aaa-uuu-mmm. Try it! I've 
seen a group of people aum-ing so heavily that you 
had to bend down and push your way through it, like 
a big wind, but actually it was just the vibrations.) 
Stephen taught us about how to stay high by being 
honest and aware. Eventually, about one hundred 
and twenty-five vehicles followed him around the 
country — vans and buses on a modern-day version of 
Acts. We called it The Caravan, but that, as | always 
say, is another story. 


Gene Anthony’s book puts you back there as well, 
in that time warp when we believed, really believed 
the whole damn world was going to learn to love. We 
believed that in five years the freeways would be 
planted in corn and marijuana, that communes would 
replace heavy industry, that we were birthing a new 
world, a world of compassion where internal and 
external wars would be obsolete. Where love and 
peace and joy would be the norm. Look at the photos. 


You'll see what I mean. 

Sometimes I would hang out down on Lombard 
Street or wherever it was that Lenore Kendal lived. 
‘They'd be preparing their broadsides and posters, the 
latest in street theater. Sometimes Chester Anderson 
would be there or Peter Berg of the Diggers (I paid the 
rent on the Diggers’ store quite a few times); the politi- 
cal side of Haight-Ashbury was there, an on-going, 
street drama, fun to watch but incidental to my life. 


There are other happenings and people not men- 
tioned in either Perry or Anthony's book which were 
important to the Haight-Ashbury. Malach lived in my 
basement a while. His exquisite musical rendition of 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead may have been one of the 
first fusions of Eastern and Western music. It turned 
me on to ritual, To say nothing of Harbinger’s sym- 
bolic dance, The Celestial Synapse, whose invitation 1 
have in front of me now. We listened to The Grateful 
Dead play their greatest concert, we aummed, hands 
lifted, took off, flew like a bird, one room, one head 
space, one glory 

God knows it was an up and down time. I was 
constantly swinging between ecstasy and pain, read- 
ing the auras of trees, falling in love. I had this big, 
business, I was one of the HIP merchants on Haight 
Street, tried to make it a cooperative, failed, walked 
out and decided to see what it was like to be poor. I 
did. As I wrote in my diary in 1968, The best way to live 
and die is to make love. Make it any way you can where you 
are at. Make love by being clean and beautiful. Make love by 
fucking. Make love by communicating. I lose fear as you lose 
fear. We grow together. This story has no beginning. This 
story has no end. 

It's twenty years since the Summer of Love. And 
in twenty years, the New Age we envisioned has 
arrived in many places around the earth, although not 
exactly as we expected. The ideals have left a perma- 
nent imprint, Unlike the Cathars who came before us 
in Languedoc, we have not been murdered. But mar- 
tyred, yes — more than 300,000 people have gone to 
jail for the victimless crime of smoking or selling mari- 
juana. Is that where you want your tax dollars to go? 
We have spread out in many directions: business, 
science, teaching, making money, endless seminars 
and workshops. Even writing book reviews. Most of 
us haye held onto the hope that we can learn true com- 
passion, be in at-one-moment; we have, mostly, held 
on to our experiences of God 

And as I started out by saying, for many of us, 
God was what the Haight-Ashbury was all about. 

— ELIZABETH GIPS 
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fresh fruit, or milk drinks with fruit or cereal flour 
whisked with ice cubes. The fruits range from the 
familiar to the exotic; others include cebada (barley 
flour), pinolillo (roasted corn), horchata (rice flour 
with cinnamon), and, according to one Michael | 
Brisco, “chan, perhaps the most wrusual, looking 
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ike 


mouldy frogspawon and tasting of penicillin 
— “Costa Rica” in the 1987 
South American Handbook 


John Brooks, editor 


in essence Matter is a veiled form of Life, Life a 


form of veiled consciousness 


hose ninnies at Eastern 
Airlines managed to 
lose our baggage for ten days. I suspected we would be 
in trouble when, on the day of our departure, they put 
San Jose tags on our luggage, and I said “How do you 
know the difference between San Jose, California and 
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— Sri Aurobindo* 


San José, Costa Rica.” “Oh, we know,” the ticket lady 
said, reassuringly. I found out later that she had been 
working there a week as a trainee, and that, despite my 
helpful comments, didn’t know beans about the dif- 
ference between the prune pits of Santa Clara County 
and the coffee beans of the Talamanca Mountains. For 
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ten days we were required to borrow toothbrushes and 
straight-edge razors from the hotel help, cover our 
nakedness with banana skins and papaya leaves. The 
eight books that were going to entertain me on dull 
drives to dark volcanoes stayed safely there amongst the 
smog, and freeways of the South Bay for almost two 
weeks, while I read the Costa Rica telephone book 
(twice) and the directions for evacuation of hotel room in 
case of fire (twenty-seven times) in Spanish, English, 
German, French, Urdu and what I assume to be 
Japanese. 

The one book that crept into my carrying case was 
Ralph Metzner’s Opening to Inner Light. Since I had so 
litte else to read, I savored Metzner’s newest work with 
all the cupidity of a widow with her fabled mite. I gave 
myself the reward of but one of the available chapters 
per day. I started my study in the bathtub of a morning, 
and nibbled on the rest of it on and off for the rest of the 
day, It worked out just fine: a more interesting and 
delightful book hasn't been conceived of since Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s Oeconomia regni animalis 

Metzner has conceived of the work as a description 
of “human evolutionary transformation” experienced 
by people all over the world; in their religious works, 
their myths, their language, their tales, their holy prac- 
tices, their beliefs, their “primordial images,” their 
dreams. As he says in his preface, 

« the essential human process of evolutionary 
growth is described in similar terms in all major cul- 
tures and sacred traditions all over the world 

For example, in retelling the common myth of a “Jour- 
ney to the Place of Vision and Power,” Metzner refers to 
the Tao, Walt Whitman, the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, the “Red Road” of the Sioux Indians, 
Mohammed, Joseph Campbell, Mircea Eliade, R. D. 

Laing, the Sufi Sage Ibn al’Arabi, Lewis Carroll, the 
legend of Odysseus, the Babylonian Ishtar, the Egyptian 
myth of Isis, the Huichol Indians of Mexico, the 12th 
century German Benedictine mystic and seeress 
Hildegard von Bingen. It is an exhausting compilation 
of the great writers, prophets, visionaries, and religious 
figures.and documents of the world, and itisa testament 
to Metzger’s persuasiveness, or else the paucity of alter- 
native reading materials, that made it possible for me to 
get through this particular philosophical/theological 
work. One is quite overwhelmed with its richness, and I 
found it not unlike the tea they serve everywhere in 
North Africa, an aromatic tea so supersaturated with 
sugar that it makes one’s teeth sing and jangle in the 
close harmonies of the Egyptian singer Om Kalthoom. 

Indeed, if one is to find fault with Metzner, it has less to 
do with his willingness to go everywhere on earth, to 
draw his examples from all peoples of all periods, as his 
need to compress it all into one 180 page tract. AS it 
happened, I read it at exactly the proper pace — with 
few if any other distractions, which tells me that it is to 
be read slowly, savored, to be marked and re-read. 1 
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think, however, we mightdo well to get Metzner a grant 
from the Theosophical Society of America to expand the 
work into ten or twelve volumes for its second printing. 
We, and the world’s metaphysics, deserve no les 


Tentative, as if fording a river in winter 
Hesitant, as if in fear of his neighbors 
Formal, like a guest 
Falling apart, like thawing ice 
Thick, like an uncarved block 
Empty, like a valley 
Obscure, like muddy water. 
Who can be muddy and yet, settling, slowly become 
clear? 
— The Tao Te Ching* 


My friend Al is an alcoholic. That's why, during the 
course of this tale, he will be known as Al 

Tlearned from my recent journey with him to Costa 
Rica that travelling with alcoholics is very simple. You 
always know where to find them. They are in the 
nearest bar. And if you want them not to go outand get 
lost in the evening, you give them unlimited line-of- 
credit with room service. And when it’s time to drive 
somewhere, you get them up to go before eight in the 
morning, before they've had a chance to assimilate the 
leavings of one hangover with the beginnings of 
another. 

My friend Al is, as is true with many alcoholics, 
funny, wise, kind, generous, thoughtful, brave, under- 
standing, true, and true-biue. He just has this kink in his 
personality, his wonderful personality: when he goes 
into a bar he orders two beers with two double jiggers of 
tequila for “chasers.” Those are boilermakers. That's 
his first order: more come soon after, in five or ten 
minutes. He just wants to be damned sure that he 
doesn’t run out of booze before the bar does, or before 
he assuages his terrible terrible thirst. Since Al is one of 
my best friends, I wasn't going to let a little thing like 
him passing out on the cold floor of the bathroom, 
getting rolled in the taxi coming home, or smelling like a 
sewer some of the time keep me from travelling with 
him. I figured it would be educational for both of us. 

‘The country of Costa Rica is rich, at least compared 
to its neighbors. They call it “the Switzerland of Central 
America.” There are only a few klunkers, some things 
that don’t appear in the official histories, or travel 
guides. One is that the country practiced active and 
militant apartheid until about twenty years ago. The 
blacks were confined to the Carribean coast and were 
not permitted into the piedmont region until the mid 
60s, The faces on the streets of San José — in the high 
Central Valley — are almost uniformly white, or very 
very light. 

Then there is this war, this war going on about 300 
miles to the north, this war, brought to you by the CIA, 
and various multinational corporations, and several 
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strange nation-states, not satisfied with poisoning their 
‘own wells, wanting to poison a few in this idyllic water- 
spout of land that arches down from the underbelly of 
Texas and California, down to a tiny waist called Pan- 
ama, then on into that center of American needs and 
addictions — Columbia 

Many of the twenty countries South of the Border 
have been chosen (by us, not necessarily by themselves) 
to manifest the psychotic bifurcation of North America. 
Wellike these countries to have capitalism, we think, but 
only as long as it contains a dollop of state-sponsored 
socialism for the very wealthy. We like liberty, we think, 
but not too damn much. (We won't let leftist writers like 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez onto our shores, damn their 
eyes.) We can tolerate toleration, but only in modera- 
tion. We certainly don’t like drugs, except our own, 
which we have to be free to dump on those twenty 
nations the moment the FDA determines that they are 
too dangerous for our own citizens. 

We certainly believe in the laws of economic deter- 
minism, but with the cash crops that spring up as a 
result of our miserable drug habits (for the enjoyment of 
our attomeys, and young executives, and sports-fig- 
ures) we won’t fora moment tolerate their making their 
way across our borders. Our drug trade, you under- 
stand, is strictly a one-way business 

Like colonial powers of all times and all persua- 
sions, we like the idea of exporting our desires, our 
dreams, our addictions, and our lusts. Too steamy for 
‘our own shores — we relegate our Sins to countries like 
Peru, Dominican Republic, Colombia, Belize, Mexico, 
the Phillipines — much as England a century ago would 
relegate its dope-heads and philanderers and pederasts 
to Nairobi, India, Egypt. That left England, as it does us, 
free to pretend the purity of The Christian Home State. 
Castro knew this. He didn’t want to free Cuba from 
Fulencio Batista as much as he wanted to free it from 
being the whorehouse and opium den for the United 
States. To this day, his memory is reviled in America 
because he wasn’t content to expropriate our oil refin- 
ries and banana plantations; no, he insisted, as well, on 
closing down the pleasure palaces, the way stations for 
gringo lusts and passions. 

‘No wonder we're still so miffed at him. Revolution- 
schmevolution. It's our pent-up libido, and his fake 
puritanism, that bug us so. 


The Zen Ox-Herding Allegory may be regarded as a 
‘metaphor for the process of unifying human and ani- 
mal consciousness. The ox symbolizes the wild ani- 
mality of the human and animal 
consciousness . . . the steps of the process are 
(searching jor the ox, (2) seeing its tracks, (3) per- 
ceiving the ox, (4) capturing the ox, (5) taming the ox, 
‘and (6) riding the ox home. The sixth step represents 
the stage where the wild animal within has been trans- 
formed into a trusted ally. In the next phase, the 
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seventh picture, the man sits contemplating in the 
moonlight outside his hut, and the animal is gone. The 
ox, the commentators tell us, is “symbolic only,” or 
hhas been “‘transcended ...“’ The eighth picture 
shows only a perfect circle. “Both ox and man tran- 
scended,” the text says. “Everything merges into no- 
thing, like a snowflake in a raging fire... 

— Opening to Inner Light* 


The streets of Costa Rica are filled with god-beauti- 
ful people. None of the noseless faces, leprosy-stained, 
leg stump and jawless nightmares out of the streets of 
Sao Paulo, or Bogota, or Mexico City. Every citizen of 
Costa Rica gets free medical care; all get electricity and 
‘water —no matter how far up the mountains they live. 
A modified socialism, as cooked up in 1942 by the head 
of the Catholic Church, the head of the government, and 
the head of the Communist Party. And the codicil, from 
1949: all military would be banished. Just like Japan and 
the Benelux countries, Costa Rica was determined to 
spend nothing on defense. Good thing that the US was, 
at the time, fighting for its life on two fronts, or firmly 
under the pseudology of The Good Neighbor Policy. 
Such a radical course for one of the countries lying there 
in the belly-button of the Monroe Doctrine States might 
have been intolerable ten years before, or ten years after. 
‘The wise Carribean and South American governments 
have always made their most radical moves when 
America is fighting for its life elsewhere: the nationaliza- 
tion of Pemex or the Venezuelan oil fields, the radical 
independence of Argentina could never have taken 
place in the early part of the century, or after 1955. 

‘The streets of Costa Rica run thick with music. 
What we call “salsa,”’ what they call “musica tropical,” i 
everywhere, pouring out of the cars, running in the 
gutters, floating down from the very sky, snowflakes of 
mambo and bongo — snowing down from everywhere. 
‘Thesun and the clouds mix with the music, great billow- 
ing gray-white clouds streaming across from north to 
south through the winter sky, the music leaking up from 
the very gutters. Moving sky, filled with song, a feeling 
of impermanence in a land which owns several active or 
near-active volcanoes. 

‘On our way to visit Voledn Pods, we drove through 
Heredira, and start up @ mountain road surrounded by 
lush fields, filled with grass and trees, cows and horses, 
all robust and healthy looking. “The Switzerland of 
Central America.” Perhaps. If so, it carries three great 
advantages over its European counterpart. First, there is 
no snow — except rarely at the very highest peaks. 
Second, there are no cuckoo clocks to make a tootling 
idiot of something as important as time. Third (and 
perhaps the most fetching) we don't have to put up with 
any prissy, self-centered, arrogant dumpkoff Tyrolean 
hotel keepers. Our caretakers here are all sunny, polite 
and kindly. 

‘The road to Pods is delightful, winding up and 
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down the flanks of the volcano, with grand vistas of the 
intermontane around San José. Trumpet vines, great 
black-and-green butterflies, white snowflake moths, 
potty round fat trees, fat cows, fat chickens, fat babies. 
‘A land so lush that the fence-posts themselves sprout 
leaves and limbs and roots. 

We stop at a cafe called “Paradero Chubascos,” and 
if there were a Michelin guide to Costa Rica, there would 
be alittle red man seated in a little red rocking chair, with, 
a single red crossed fork-and-spoon, to tell us how 
peaceful it was. We order two cocos — a fruit-juice/ 
‘cream mix — and two “platos del dia,” along with a 
bottle of red wine, imported, as it turns out, from Chile. 
The view over the bucolic valley is exquisite, the clouds 
make funny faces as they pass by (clowns and goats and 
pigs and even cow faces to reflect back on the contented 
cons there below). The sun shines brightly, and Volcan 
Poas politely refrains from hawking, belching, and spit- 
ting up as weeat our sweet vegetarian soup and carnitas. 

Somehow, the owner had called in the CIA, or the 
gods, and was thus able to determine that my most 
favorite music in the world was romantic guitar music 
from the Yucatan of Saul Martinez and Chalin Camera 
— so when we are nibbling on our dessert, they sing, 
about love, “un rayito del sol” —a little ray of sunshine, 
and our lives, our lives are, for the moment, for this 
moment, made perfect, what with the wine and clouds 
and horses and lush greenery and the temporarily quies- 
cent volcano and the raylet of sunshine. [ask the owner 
of the Paradero if she was afraid of “terremotos” from 
the temperamental Mr. Pods, who has been known to 
eat whole cities for breakfast, and she says “What good 
would it do?” Besides, she points out, with more logic 
than my own, they are more earthquakes in Los Angeles 
than there are here. She said that the volcano spouted 
out ash and rock into the air from time to time — but the 
fertile flow had given the valley such a richness and 
lushness that it was one of the most beautiful and best 
growing, areas in Costa Rica. 

Aswe are talking, Al finishes eating, strides out and 
lies ona bench in the field, near a stream which laughs 
and giggles nearby, and I am so struck with the beauty 
and health of the countryside that if | had had one more 
bottle of that Chile tinto I might well have asked for the 
hand of the kind and good-cooking Seftora Chubasco so 
that I could spend my salad years there under the vol- 
cano, praying to the gods of slumber, eating of her 
wonderful repasts. Before I could make a fool of myself, 
Al bestirs himself, and we find ourselves back on the 
road to the mountaintop. 


Al is scarcely twenty, and he has never driven 
before, but since [need a driver, he has been elected. On. 
our first day on the road, the day before our trip to 
Voledn Pods, we get into our renta-car in front of our 
hotel in San José. There is now, I trust, a C. Amantea 
Memorial Foot Marker on the floor of that Toyota Celica, 
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on the far right side, where the passenger's pedal 
extremity should go. As sure as I am sitting here, I wore 
that area down smartly as Al was learning to navigate 
and as was wondering whether to carry through on my 
proposed mycardial infarction. By nightfall of his first 
full day of driving, he had driven through a crowded 
pre-Christmas town crowd to the south of San José, 
squashing but one spotted dog, grazing two older gran- 
nies (who had not that much longer to live anyway), 
wiping the snot from the noses of a dozen or so sullen 
Brahman cows, and flattening one fresh-faced teen-aged 
girl in the prime of her life. He was, I believe, most 
grieved by this last, as he has this thing about teen-age 
ladies, but if Iam to have good memories of that day of 
leaming to drive, I would prefer to ignore her rites of 
passage, and his own, and instead recall, warmly, our 
trek across a two-foot wide plank bridge that meanders 
over the Costa Rican version of the Grand Canyon. God 
knows how we found this most ancient of suspension 
bridges built, they later told us, sometime towards the 
end of Columbus’ third trip to the New World. 

Some may say that the bridge with its wet planks 
and invisible barricades wasn’t meant for automobiles at 
all, but [am here, a living testament to the falsity of that 
daim. Our long, long drive, there at the 5,000 foot level, 
with AI navigating and me correcting his course ever 50 
pleasantly as the tires ventured over the razor edge of 
the rotting planks, was a marvel of good sense and 
timing, and I understand that I have been nominated for 
the “Henry-The-Navigator Award” for service (and 
aplomb) during times of extreme duress 

‘After our journey was concluded, and we spent the 
next hour or so kissing and caressing the very earth, Al 
wanted to know how I had managed to locate on the 
map such a scenic drive, with sucha funny bridge, and I 
had to confess it had something to do with down-home 
blind luck, if not the Blind Staggers. I do say I was hard- 
pressed to justify it, much less, subsequently, even 
locate it on my map. Conversations with hotel manage- 
ment and the tourist liason at the San José Chamber of 
Commerce confirms that our day's journey was none 
but the figment of our rich Anglo-Saxon imaginations, a 
drug-induced dream: such a frail bridge over such an 
elevated canyon — where the very cows and sheep 
visible below were but toys, and the roaring river but a 
rivulet — has not, cannot, and does not exist, they tell 
us. Except, as I say, in our very dreams. 


Man has no permanent and unchangeable 1. Every 
thought, every mood, every desire, every sensation, 
says “I There are hundreds and thousands of 
small I's, very often entirely unknown to one another, 
never coming into contact, or, on the contrary, hostile 
to one another, mutually exclusive and incompatible. 
Each moment, each minute, man is thinking or saying 
"4." And each time the “I” is different. Just now it 
twas a thought, now itis a desire, now a sensation, now 
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another thought, and so on, endlessly. Man is a 
plurality. Man's name is legion . . . There is nothing 
in man able to control this change of I's, chiefly because 
he does not notice, or kroto of it; he lives always in the 
last 1. . . This explains why people so often make 
decisions, and so seldom carry them out 

— GL. Gurdjieff 


Aland I decide to go north from San José, so, early 
on the moming of the 2ist, we head north on the Inter- 
American Highway, going through Puntarenas, Cahas, 
and La Cruz. The highway takes us from the moun- 
tainous area of Costa Rica — almost 3,000 feet above sea 
level — down to sea level, so we go from a chilly, 
temperate climate to a hot and moist environmentin less 
than four hours. The road is wide and well-paved. The 
truck and bus drivers are not of the kamakazi school so 
common in India or Mexico or Spain, where one crests a 
rise in the two-lane road to find a twenty-foot tall 
megabus filled to overflowing with 200 or 300 pas- 
sengers, bearing directly down on one. The traffic here 
ismoderate, the speeds reasonable, and the vis Id- 
life, and roadside greenery are breathtaking. Al and I 
find ourselves enamored of bushes, vegetation, and 
certain trees of the weeping willow family, the latter 
being so elegant that we want to carry them home with 
us. 

At one of our stops, the barkeep shows us his tame 
howler monkey. Al, enamored of all wildlife, brings the 
monkey a beer, and stands there as the creature sips the 
brew, using him as a tree trunk. I can see them now, in 
the shade of a great wide oak, the monkey intertwined 
so completely with Al, that itis as if he were a great oak. 
Alis shirtless, and the gray-faced, tan furred “mono is 
entwined about his tall frame, one arm about his neck, 
the other hand in his hair, legs twined about Al's waist, 
the tail curled about his upper thigh, the two of them so 
totally intermeshed, a loving Laocodn, that I find myself 
envying that langourous creature, wishing I could use 
all my members as successfully as this furry little beast. I 
think of Alas some sort of a monkey himself, with his 
huge brown eyes, and open face, his eyes of such 
dimension to capture one entire, his great lanky legs and 
ams (he's 6’ 5”). 

“He had such pretty lips,” Al said, later, “I wanted 
to kiss him,” The two of them were so entranced with 
each other that it is only with promise of more monkeys 
(and peanuts) down the road that [ am able to convince 
him that it is time to move on. 

As we get closer to the Nicaraguan border, the road 
gets more and more deserted, the vegetation dryer, 
more barren. We pass through several checkpoints, like 
all military checkpoints, except the civil guards are hope- 
lessly drunk. We stop in a roadside bar near La Cruz, 
and the lady does not understand my request for “cer- 
veza.”’ | thought it was a universal word in all hispanic 
countries for beer, but the word here, Hearn from her, is 
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“spumo.” And when I ask for a sandwich (“san’weesh, 
bocadillo, o tapa”) — she brings us peanuts. 

Al — a perfect product of American television 
wants to drive on into Nicaragua. He’s been condi- 
tioned to associate the country’s name with glamorous 
sweaty dark faces in fatigues, toting bazookas through 
the jungle, fighting The Enemy. I point out to him that, 
what with the hostilities, it will take anywhere up to 
eight hours to get over the border. I figure we can look at 
the barren wastes of Northwest Costa Rica from here, 
rather than looking at the barren wastes of Southwest 
Nicaragua from there, since they are probably all the 
same. “Besides,” | tell him, “the war is 300 miles from 
where we are now, and our renta-car doesn’t provide 
bullet hole insurance.” 

“That's what would happen if we went up there — 
they'd shoot at us?” 

“Probably.” 

“Bitchin’,” says Al, full of youthful enthusiasm. 

“You can understand their reluctance to make it 
easy for us to get in,” I say. “After all, our government is 
essentially at war with their government.” 

“Why are we fighting them?” he says. 

“Our government doesn't like their goverment?’ 

"Why?" 

“Beats the hell out of me, But what we've done is to 
get the CIA to contract with a bunch of pissed-off dissi- 
dents so we can dump millions of dollars in tanks and 
bazookas and bombs and ‘aid,’ so they can kill off a few 
thousand peasants, make the world safe for democracy, 
or what's left of it.” 

“1 don’t understand,” he says. 

‘4 don’t either,” I say, “and I don’t really think 
those lardheads in Washington do either. Anyway it’s a 
mess, and I’m not about to be standing in long lines to 
get over borders, to get shot at in some dumb war.” 

So we tum back, and drive to the coast, turning at 
Liberia, some 9,000 miles from the other Liberia, and 
pronounced lee-bur-REE-uh. It is from there that we 
drive to Coco Beach. 


I got a dog a cat a mouse a rat 
A fly (he don’t die) and a little gnat 
Dumb girl stupid as can be 
All the guys call you fast 
But J call you slow 
You're alwoays sniffin’ or givin’ 
Somebody a blow . 
— Run DMC 


Al's favorite rap group is called Run DMC. Since I 
have little interest in Run DMC, or rap music of any 
genre, we keep the music low when I am in the car. 
But whenever I leave—to go look at something, or g0 
to the bathroom, whatever — the car blossoms into 
great gouts of drum and voice, filled with a fly and a 
little gnat so that the vehicle threatens to levitate with 


the sheer volume of noise. Al uses such music, like 
sleep, or alcohol, to wrap a cone of silence about 
himself, so that people like me won't be bugging him. 

Inkeeping with “a cone of silence,” in our hotel at 
Coco Beach, the rooms are set up like twins joined at 
the hips, with walls of paper and a plumbing that 
transmits no better or worse than a CB radio. In the 
midst of some mindless argument that Al and I are 
having about his drinking, we have, as elegant coun- 
terpoint, eructations from the man next door (and, 
presumably, his wife or dog or boa constrictor). He 
sports a trombone in place of your stan- 
dard issue nose, and 
what with coughing 
and spitting and 
hacking and wheez~ 
ing in pleuristic 
frenzy, Aland I 
can hardly get a 
shout in edge- 
wise. We choose 
to adjourn our 
quodlibet until the 
next morning, but 
our man-size twin 
will hear none of it, 
and as we drift off to 
sleep, he bursts into 
nasal counterpoint, 
jolting us awake. It isn’t 
much later, an eternity 
or so, when the sun con- 
sents to rise up and spare 
us more of this noisome 
duo. 

We drive over to the 
town of Coco. I am ina fret- 
ful mood, what with my 
sleeplessness and all. The 
natives who only yesterday 


The kids are gnarled, the trees have turned 
bleak, the road dusty, the houses overcrowded, and 
all the tourists noisy and goofy looking. Iam not about 
to look in the mirror. “You said some things last night 
1 don’t even want to remember,” says Al, over coffee 
and strong cream. The sea slaps against the beach 
nearby. “It was awful,” Isay. “I didn’t sleep a bit. Did 
you hear that old geezer next door go to the bath- 
room?” We are about to laugh, but then an American 
comes by that Al had met in the Coco Club the night 
before. He’s a man who's built on the same’general 
lines of a garbage truck, sporting, too, thé same gen- 
eral air of friendliness and warmth. Al met him yester- 
day. He talked at length, and with high volume, about 
AIDS. “That's what they get for giving it to each other 
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in the ass," says the man. “If fags want to do each 
other up the ass, they get AIDS and they deserve it.” 
Garbage Truck stops to shake hands with us, and | 
hesitate a moment, worried as | am about catching 
something. Down home, blind, Ugly Americanism. 
The sea looks polluted and murky, the headlands 
scrubby and awful, and the black sand on the beach is, 
littered with paper cups, cans, wrappers. If we hadn't 
contracted to go out ona fishing boat at noon, | would 
suggest that we depart at once — but Al wants 
to have a chance to fish. We drive 
over to the hotel, and down to 
the beach. They put us in a 
rowboat, and Cap’t Manuel and 
first mate José take us out to the 
boat. They start it up, and in a 
few moments we are trolling 
the green waters, leaving 
those dark and pestiferous 
clouds behind. 
Ahundred or so friendly 
pelicans skirt the waves 
about us, the breeze is gen- 
Ue, the sun is gentle, the 
day is so gentle, and my 
god, isn’t this what we 
live for, to drink beer and 
troll and crest the waves, 
the sun licking us like 
kittens, making us 
warm and comfortable 
in the brightness of 
this superb day, with 
the breezes tucking 
about us, moving us 
here and there. Later, 
fj. when they asked us 
how we did on our fish- 
ing trip, [ tell them that we 
caught about 80 - 150 fish about this 
long (both arms outstretched), and, when I get 
enough of that whopper, I tell them that, through 
some magic we are yet to comprehend, we caught two 
goldfish about this long (thumb and forefinger held 
about two inches apart). 
In any event, our tales are believed fearlessly, 
because fiction is the heart of the fish story — but the 
truth is that Al only caught three bonito. Since each 
‘one was smaller than the one before, I figure that we 
were reaching infinity, so we asked Cap't Manuel ifhe 
would drop anchor So we can go swimming, and he 
does near your usual paradisical beach, with your 
usual elysian white sand, and your usual empyreal 
waves, splashing on your usual ethereal shore. I don 
my bathing suit and roll over the side of the boat into 
the water, Al dives in beside me, and we frolic and 
play and yell and duck each other and splash and 
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laugh and frolicsome forget the battles of last night or 
last year, waving in the waves, we become bonito 
ourselves, moving across the waves, the waves 
moving across through under us as we drift in to the 
beach, where we will lie still in the waters, the waters 
that move, back and forth, we lie, moveless, with 
moving minnows nibbling at our toes. 

The sun leans down to tell us that we are in some 
paradise, and we are there, feeling that all is right, all 
right, the rightness of it all. I lie amongst the grains of 
sand on the edge of the shore, on the edge of the two 
eternal shores, and I think that the grains and I have 
no permanent and changing I. “Every thought, every 
mood, every desire, every sensation,” I think, “says 
‘1.’ There are hundreds and thousands of small I's of 
sand rolling back and forth on this beach (J am rolling, 
back and forth on this beach), and we are touched by 
each other, these grains in contact with each other, 
rubbing ferociously against one another without con- 
sciousness, mutually exclusive and incompatible. 
“Always thinking ‘I’,” I think, always thinking “T’ — 
and now I am a sensation, and now another thought, 
and so on endlessly. “Iam unable to control my ‘!’—I 
think — “because I do not notice, or know it. We live 
always in the last ‘I, we live, we think,” I think, we 
live, T think, and I think we are, are living 


Ibis not unlikely that there is a pivotal moment at some 
stage in the body's reaction to injury or disease, maybe 
in aging as well, when the organism concedes it is 
finished and the time jor dying is at and, and at this 
‘moment the events that lead todeath are launched, as a 
coordinated mechanism. Functions are then shut off, 
in sequence, irreversibly, and while this is going on, a 
neural mechanism, held ready for this occasion, és 
switched on 
— "A Melorist View of Disease and Dying’ 
by Lewis Thomas* 


Alis cheery and attracted to all animals and chit 
dren, In the course of our journey, he befriends little 
girls and boys, even those with ugly faces and thick 
glasses and dumpy drawers. And his interest in wild- 
life is not restricted to humans: cats, chickens, deer, 
monkeys, and an amazing variety of puppies, shaggy 
monsters, ferae naturae, flea-bitten bitches with 
curled tails, spotted, mange-ridden dogs with purple 
salivarous tongues and a breath that would curl the 
bark of an atamarind at five hundred paces: all turn 
limp and loving in the huge hands of huge Al, with his 
huge eyes and even larger heart. 

We drive down towards the ferry that goes to 
Puntareanas. The road to the boat is barely shown on 
our maps, and the natives who we stop and ask about 
it say that it leaves at eleven, it leaves at two, it leaves 
every hour, it leaves once late in the afternoon, it 
leaves at six in the morning, it leaves early on one day 
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and late on the next, it leaves once every three days, 
only on the odd days. The only answer we didn’t get 
was a consistent one. Since our pursuit of it is down a 
dirt road heavy with skinks and lizards — a road that 
runs on gravel and twists for forty miles — it gives us 
some pause. “Once we arrive,’ I tell Al, “if i's gone, 
we will be spending the night in the bush with the 
night beesties, waiting for tomorrow's boat.”” 

The beesties. The beesties of the jungle. That 
starts me to thinking of a trip Imade several years ago, 
somewhat north of here, from Acayuacan to Tehuan- 
tepec. I was travelling with friend Sam‘l — and we 
came to be lost in our renta-car much as Al and I are 
now. I think it all started with our powerful thirst, and 
the intervention of Our Lady of the Streets. 

‘Acayuacan in April can be hot, and Sam'l and | 
have boughta dozen or so Corona beers — the elixir of 
Mexico. We are looking for some way to cool them 
down. We have ice and beer but nothing to put them 
in, together, safely married. The day is a Mexican 
feastday, so all the bucket shopsare closed. Finally, in 
an “Ultramarino” we find and purchase, at arm-and- 
leg prices (Sam‘I's arm, my leg) a Pedro Domecq 
cooler. The catch is we have to buy, in addition, three 
bottles of wine, one white, one red, and one rosé. 

As Sam'lis wrestling the chest and beer and ice 
into the car, a wrinkled Nahunt! comes up to us and 
holds out her claw-like hand, asking a contribution for 
her own personal foundation. I try to figure out what 
we could spare — and since all Mexican ros¢ I'd had 
before was no better nor worse than an expectorant, | 
give it to her. It disappears quickly behind her bulky 
skirts. I thought I had done a good deed, but it must 
have been a profoundly bad wine. That was the only 
reason I could figure for the events of the next twelve 
hours. 

We head south from Acayuacan. The first mi 
take is our picking the E] Diablo Hotel in far off La 
Ventadora for our stay that night. The sun dropped 
into the sea as suddenly as it does in all tropical 
environments, and after getting lost in Salita Cruz, we 
go down a winding road (not unlike the road to our 
ferry)—to find that the hotel is full. That’s when I say: 
“It’s only eight. We can makeit to Puerto Ange! before 
eleven, It's.a nice road along the shore...” 

So we set off, violating the primary rule of travel- 
ling in Mexico (one does not drive after dark). We 
expect to pick up a bite to eat, maybe even a comfort- 
able motel, as if we were just outside of Philadelphia, 
rather than in one of the most desolate parts of Mexico. 

Our ratty little map does not show that the road 
goes up and down, up and down through, by, and 
around the twelve huge hills we encounter in the first 
thirty-five miles. Nor does the map point out that 
there was no traffic on this road, none at all. Not one 
car, not one smelly noisy blatting Pemex truck. Driv- 
ing in an unknown place on a winding road up and 


down the hills with no lights, no towns, no traffic Sam'l states that we were going on to Angel, hole-in- 
whatsoever — well, it comes, after awhile, to be the-road-map or not. 
unnerving. Especially when the highway is sur- “You can’t,” I say. 
rounded on both sides by swamps. Swamps that are “Why not?” he says. 
dark and dank and mossy and impenetrable. Swamps “[remember now, yes: there wasa roadside café. 
that seem, at times, to contain vague hulking, slow- Right — it was about ten miles back. That's right,” T 
moving shapes, dark shapes, dark and odd shapes _say, “and the sign out front said “hamburgesas’ — and 
that, from time to time, move, along with us, justnext _it had a picture, big juicy rich thick hamburgers with 
to the car. Dark creatures with funny eyes, and lots of fresh tomatoes and lettuce and steaming French 
strange spider-like limbs fries, and you could smell the meat cooking. Good 
Sam’, I say at one point. “Do you notice —_ chocolate milkshakes, too.” 
anything?” “shut up,” he says, but he does turn the car 
“What?” he says around to head back to Salina Cruz, 
“Do you notice anything funny?” Aiter a few minutes, he begins to question me 
“| notice that we haven't eaten for almost eight specifically about the size, shape, location, and 
hours. I'm hungry. I'm getting sick from approaches to this mythic restaurant. Since | am busy 


counting dinosaur eyes to the right, I don’t pay much 
attention to this Inquisition, except 

to comment at one 
point that he would 
make a fine, upstand- 
ing Torquemada if he 
has interest in 


hunger.” 
The tone of his voice 
makes me unwilling to share 
a few monster stories, so 1 
relapse in sulky quiet. We 
drive on for a few more 
years, and Sam’l complains . \ | 
several more times about (i ; NY such a carcer. He 
the lack of Howard \\Y then says that if 
Johnsons. | keep my eyes we don’t find the 
straight ahead, ignoring . \ restaurant in 
the fervid roadside activity ‘ Y ’ y another three miles, 
out before the “You can’t do 
unnaturally dim head- that,” I say. 
map where the road bend or the one afterit . . . 
should be, so we don’t really Did I create that restau- 


to the left and right of us. \ he’s going to pull 
f ‘ 
j 
lights to see if we can “Why not?” he 
know if the road goes on to Puerto Angelor whether, @ rant out of wholecloth? Such 


At one point, he over and go to sleep 
insists on pulling off the on the side of the 
road into what looked road. It’s hours past 
like a village. Since the his bedtime, and if he 
interior car lights don’t can’t eat, he’s damn 
work, we take the map well going to sleep. 

see where we are rumbles. 

going or where we ‘Because,’ I say 
had been. | point out “Because, the restaurant is 
to him that there is a just around this bend. Or 
previously unan- the next. Yes, I remember it 
nounced hole in the dearly now, just around this 


few miles up, it feeds directly into the swamp where _desire for peace and security, especially 
we would be eaten alive. when underattack by monsters: does it create a restau- 
“You're getting pretty silly about this swamp —_rant out of nothing but swamp and darkness? We've 
stuff,” he says. As he is saying this, I notice the —_heard of the creation of mass feeding systems out of 
denizens of this dark village are congregating near us, _two fishes anda single loaf of bread —butis it possible 
preparatory to marching over to murder us. “They _ fora slightly dogeared writer and his grumpy compa- 
seem awfully quiet,” I say quietly to aml, nervously _nion to resurrect a humble Mexican eatery out of a 
hoping he'd get the damn car going and out of here. haunted jungle? 
Fromall over, they drift towards us. | move as quickly In any event, this fantasy which was (I swear to 


as possible towards the car. As we pull out, finally, __ you!) not there on our previous passage appears there 


% 


at the side of the road, just as I said. Six tables, three 
fluorescent lights (dim, but by god, they were lights), 
all under a thatched roof. There is a quict Indian 
family which, little aware that I had but recently fab- 
ricated them, successfully fends off my caresses, 
kisses and hugs, and brings us heavenly tacos, deli 
cious black beans, and eggs cooked in a 

sweet hot sauce, 

“See,” [say to 
Sam'l. “You just 
don’t trust me 
Here [ am, taking 
care of your 
welfare, 
watching out 
for your hun- 
ger pangs, and 
you just don’t 
appreciate me. 

“We've 
been driving for 
twelve hours,” 
he says, after 
finishing off most 
of the contents of 
my plate as well as 
his own, “I'm still 
going to sleep in the 
car.” 

And despite my 
protestations, and 
tears, my noisy roll- 
ing about on the 
ground, pounding 
fists in the hardpacked 
earth, he moves luggage 
and cooler up to the front 
seatand makes himself room to curl upand pass out in 
back. | tell him that by letting me drive, he’s giving his 
soul up to heaven. He would have/none of it. “Don’t 
blame me if we crash,” he says, comfortingly, and he 
fails asleep within a minute. 

“To hell with that,” Isay, so l wedge my left foot 
on the brake, my right on the accelerator, and take off 
(slowly) towards the south. I notice that with Sam‘l 
non compos, the dragon count goes up drastically. 
This surely has to be the darkest, bleakest road in the 
world. There is no traffic whatsoever except for the 
dark road-runners that lean forward every now and 
again to glare at me with their crimson eyes, or to 
breathe on (and melt) the windshield-wipers. It isn’t 
helped at all by the appearance of the moon, or what 
appears to be a moon. Iam to this day unsure of where 
the Nahuntl Indians got that one— a bile-colored frog- 
wort hanging there in the southern sky, darting 
behind the grey, fungoidal clouds, and reappearing, 
every now and again to shed a little wan, useless, 
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dusky light on us 

‘The return trip only takes somewhere between 
three and five years, and I make it fit as a fiddle. My 
friends say my new white hairdo is quite becoming, 
and I've been thinking of teasing it to look dis- 
tin- guished. The doctor says my 
shakes will probably go away with 
time, and after he sedated me as 
heavily as he dared, he said that I 
should “lighten up.” He sug- 
gested that I take a vacation. 
“Have you ever thought of Mex- 
ico,” he said brightly. “I think 

you'd like it there.” 


Aland I make it to the ferry 
stop at noon, and they tell us 
that the boat leaves at two. We 
repair to a nearby eatery for 
lunch, and an American there 
asks if he can travel back to San 
José with us. Jack is almost 
seventy-five years old, and is 
truly, distinctly, and honestly 
one of the ugliest people I 
have ever laid my born eyes 
on. He looks like an old cat- 
fish — an old, wise, heavily 
scarred catfish, Jack grew 
up in Flushing, measures 
everything in ‘“bucks”’ 
(“they charged me forty 
bucks a night at the 
hotel”), and lives with a sev- 
enty-five year old woman in Ft. 
Lauderdale. His wife died fifteen years ago, 
painfully, slowly, from lung cancer. 

Jack was the Dentyne chewing-gum representa- 
tive for Bergen County, New Jersey, for eighteen 
years. He ran a Howard Johnson's for awhile, and lost 
his fortune on “an amusement park.” (“1 shudda 
studied it more,” he says). He's just another of the 
lonely and lost of the world, I think, moving around 
here and there, travelling, watching, sitting, going 
back to Ft. Lauderdale from time to time, to the tiny 
cottage, with the woman who lives there, who he 
doesn’t love 

“Why live with her, then?” | ask. 

“Tlike coming home froma trip and finding things 
moved around some. Have you ever come back to a 
house you live in, and everything's exactly where you 
put it, nothing moved? I can’t stand that.” 

Lask him what he does, and he says he travels. 

“Do you have any projects, or a hobt 

Nos! 

“Nothing?” 

“1 was thinking of taking up bridge.” 
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“Bridge?” 

“Bridge.” 

Isaid “Good Lord, Jack—why don't you write, or 
paint, or sculpt. Bridge? I think people go senile when 
they don’t use their brains. Look at Grandma Moses. 
She wasn't really that good a painter, but she gave 
herself a new career at seventy-five. You could do the 
same.” 

Jack looks out the window, sucking on his Marl- 
boro with his strange fish lips, with his rheumy bulg- 
ing eyes. He says nothing. Atleast he wasn’t—like 50 
many older people | know — going on and on about 
his health or his duty time in the hospital. He isn’t a 
whiner; he just keeps on keeping on, ugly as sin and 
travelling hither and yon. A feather, an old and very 
scraggly feather. 

Wesit outside, on the ferry deck, with the wind in 
our faces, the sea beneath us. Most of the other 
passengers seem content to slay inside, where it is 
insufferably hot — so there is plenty of room up front 
for Jack and Aland me. watch the pelicans wheeling, 
turning, folding up their wings, plunging, bobbing 
up, and slowly lifting themselves off the water; or 
gliding, no more than a few inches over the swells, 

Jackis interested in facts of exotica. “Take pineap- 
ples, now,” he says. “Didja know that it takes three 
years to grow a pineapple, to maturity. Three years!” 
He stops and shakes his head. 

“Can you beat that?” he says. “Three years.” He 
shakes his head again. I agree that it is a long time 

When we arrive in the city, Jack will be gone. We 
were strangers yesterday, we will be strangers tomor- 
row, so I have no problem talking to him, asking him 
questions. : 

Once we get off the boat, aid go through Puen- 
arenas, we stop at a roadside cafe, me and Al and the 
old goat. We order some snacks: meat wrapped in 
fried tortillas, fried cheese. Delicious, delicious with 
our beer. 

Lask him about his relationship with his room- 
mate. . 

“No sex,” he says. 

“Why not?” I ask 

“Why bother?” he says. 

Jack tells us his son is thirty-five, and all his hunt- 
ing buddies are dead. 

“Are you afraid of dying?” I ask. 

“No,” he says, “I’m more afraid of living,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I don’t want them keeping me alive.” 

I think of Metzner's description to the two phases 
of our lives: 

In the first phase, which normally lasts from childhood 
to middle adulthood, we are becoming individuals in 
the sense of learning the ways of the world and invotv- 
ing ourselves in the demands of family, work, and 
society, In the second phase, which begins, according 


to Jung, with the midlife crisis, when we may find 
ourselves, like Dante, “lost in the middle of a dark 
forest,” we begin the process of individuation, which 
involves turning inward. Now we have to integrate 
the shadow, balance the animaand animus, and recon 
nect with the Self, which has been all along and 
remains at the center of our being 

Alis just in the middle of the first phase, Jack well in 

the second, and I am between the two. 

When we come out, Al starts kicking the soccer 
ball with two kids on a little plot of land in front of the 
restaurant. One is nine, the other twelve. They have 
smoky eyes and smoky skin and lovely codrdination. 
Alis good, too — he kicks it up on the top of his shoe, 
and then across to them. You can see they are digging, 
this huge American playing soccer with them. I love 
it, there in the sun, my good friend Al, who loves all, 
being the kind American with these kids, playing 
(nicely!) on their turf. 


I bit it and spit it out 

I di it all 

Moved and laughed and cried 

Did my share of boozing 

I find it all so amusing 

To think I did all that 

And may I say, not in a shy way 
(Oh no, not me) 

Tdi it my way 

The record shows 1 took the blame 
And did it my way 
Yes it was my way . 


— Al's favorite song 


‘That evening, back in San José, at the casino, Al 
and I meet up with Eutheria and her two merry con- 
sorts. She's forty, and her voice is a nicely enriched 
basso, made so by twenty-five years of cigarettes, gin, 
and love. Aland I can hear her whinny across several 
cubic yards of crowded casino. I had complained to 
him about this Siren’s voice, but he was curious, and 
so we ended up at table with her, playing blackjack. 

“Thirteen” she says to the dealer. “You dealt me 
a thirteen. O god, what am I gonna do?” One of her 
consorts, Rafael Farina, looks at the dealer, and looks 
at her. 

“Muy serio,” he says of the dealer—very serious. 

“O shit, go ahead and hit me.” Jack of Spades. 

“Damn,” and she yields up her corones chip 
{about $1.50) and then digs out another, out of Rafael’s 
side pocket, and starts the whole process all over 
again. Definitely poor-man’s twenty-one. 

Love and sin and rum and smokes are evidently 
very invigorating. Eutheria doesn’t look a day over 
thirty. She swears, giggles, downs huge margaritas, 
even outdoing Al, matching Rafael and the young 
Cantiflas drink for drink. 
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“T came to Costa Rica seventeen years ago,” she 
tells me, “stayed for ten years, and lost $1,000,000 in 
the lobster trade.’ How can we doubt one so sincere 
and so lovely and so raucous? 

“We were doing fine until the Russians moved in. 
‘The lobsters come down the coast, and the Russians 
park their boat factory just off the coast of Nicaragua, 
and put this hose, this vacuum cleaner down, and suck 
up all the lobsters in the western Caribbean. I hate 
Communists. ‘They just suck ‘em all up, pack them 
right there — on the ship — and ship ‘em out to 
Moscow. So I lose a million dollars.” She pauses to 
lose another $1.50 there at the black-jack table. 

Eutheria claims to be living up in the hills “like a 
goddamn absolute Indian.” 

“T broke my goddamn leg falling off the Jungle 
‘Train last year,” she says. “And the outhouse isa mile 
away from where | live. And I have to go out there 
with my crutches with those snakes hanging around, 
everywhere.” I, her dedicated listener, go every- 
where on my crutches, so I’m used to all these crutch- 
and-fracture stories laid on me, everyone has at least 
‘one — but this particular tale does seem to have a few 
new twists. ‘ 

“Are they poi- 
sonous?” I ask 


“Who?” 
“The snakes.” 
“O god. Are 


they poisonous? 
Every goddamn one 
of them. I hate 
snakes, And I don’t 
have any goddamn 
water, either.” 

We talk for 
awhile as she alter- 
natively leans on Can- 
tiflas for another 
cigarette, or leans on 
Rafael for some more 
affection or colones, the 
national currency of 
Costa Rica (the colones, 
not necessarily the affec- 
tion). She tells us the story 
of her life. And we trade 
travel stories. Eutheria has 
the infuriating habit of hav- 
ing been everywhere I’ve 
been, obviously having had 
much more fun — or having 
more revolutionary turmoil, or 
meeting more exotic people— than 1 
di 


ever 


“Yes, [was in England,” she tells me: “I hated it, 
and Ireland, loved it, knew J. P. Donlevy, he was an 
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absolute ass, and you were in Malaga? I was in Tor- 
remolinos, built a house right next to Ava Gardner, 
she used to come over with her horrid boyfriend, who 
was always trying to feel me up while she was out 
getting the wine, and you say you are going to Limon 
on the Jungle Train. Listen: be sure to take a bottle of 
booze, not beer, you don’t want to piss with the train 
going like this . . . “ And she lurches from side to side 
on her tall stool, and I try to steady her, fearing for the 
balance of her and Rafael and Cantiflas and the 
twenty-one table and the dealer, and me, the whole 
room, from this swaying train and lobster lady of 
disaster. She spends her last corones hitting a quite 
good soft seventeen against the dealer's twelve, so we 
move over to the bar. 

Eutheria has the vocabulary of a sailor, and she 
mixes Spanish phrases pronounced badly with a 
South Florida accent. She claims to have grown up in 
Madrid, Florida, and although I doubt its very exis- 
tence, she assures me that she grew up there; and 
happily, too. She also seems to know every man in the 
casino. She waves her cigarette at the bartender. 

“Manolo,” she says, loudly. “I 
used to know him when he was thin 
as a rail, hair down to here,” she 

tells me. “Manolo,” she 
shouts, “Qué panzanita.”” 
[What a fat little belly!] 
Manolo comes over and 
wipes the counter and 
trades a few old-time 
Costa Rica memories 
with her, 

A few drinks later 
Rafael falls off his stool 
and announces to me 
and Al that we are in- 
vited over to their place 
“for a little toke.” 

“I bought some 
weed, just a little, just 
@ poquito, eenie- 

weenie — for my for- 
th birthday,” 
Eutheria tells us. “I'll 
be forty in. .. “ she 
pulls on Cantiflas’ 
wristwatch, with his 
wrist init, pulls him 
this way and that, 
and announces: 
“0. in just fif- 
teen minutes, I'll be forty. Can you 


imagine! 

Tassure her that forty is a fine age, and that [can 
imagine, having passed that way too long ago to 
remember with candor, much less accuracy. “I had 
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my nervous breakdown when | tured forty,” I tell 
her. 

“Lsuppose you are right,” she says. She puts her 
arm around Cantiflas’ neck, kisses him. “Listen, you 
both come on over, have a little smoke with us. Fuma 
una poguita de ganja,” she says, loudly. | tell her that 
as tempted as I am, since | am pushing a decade or 
more past forty, I'l beg off and go back to the room to 
read some Metzner and sleep the sleep of the just. The 
last I see of them is as a drunken eight-legged caterpil- 
lar, arm-in-arm, making their way down the stairs of 
the casino, down to the elevator. 

“Dios,” they call to me. “Bye.” 

“Dios.” 

“Dios, ‘dios,” they call, now out of sight. 


Inhis works Denial of Death and Escape from Evil, 
Ernest Becker extended the work of Rank, Wilhelm 
Reich, and Norman O. Brown to argue that the 
repressed fear of death is at the root of much of man’s 
evil behavior: zoe destroy one another in order to sym- 
bolically stave off our own fear of destruction. On the 
collective scale; the exploitation of this fear of death 
underlies the most dreadful phenomena of tyranny, 
oppression of the masses, war, totalitarianism and 
genocide. 

— Opening to Inner Light 


As usual, we are late getting to the station to catch 
the train to Limén. Five minutes before departure 
time, we arrive among the armies of people with their 
dozen dozen children and mountainous bags. We 
cross over the tracks, and a friendly porter pushes me 
up the stairs while the engine shuttles cars back and 
forth, threatening to squash us 

Once on the train, we are soon enough on our 
way, and we chug past the valleys, the valleys of 
flowers and coffee plants. (How ugly coffee plants, as 
evil looking as any stand of poison ivy or blooming 
nightshade. Little ugly dark ruffled leaves, with red, 
green, and yellow beans looking like poisonberries. 
Such love, such attention to a plant thatis as homely as 
the devil) 

In six hours, the trip will take us from the heights 
‘of Costa Rica down to the sea-level jungles at Limon. 
As we go through towns, the boys wave and the girls, 
shriek and run alongside us. We are doing ten miles 
an hour, they five or so. I think about trains — what is 
it that causes those standing or walking by to look out 
their windows, to run and wave, to pause, frozen, at 
the movement, the huge blur, the faces blurring by? 
They are caught at the movement of the 200 - 300 of us 
passing in our huge, tall, noisy craft, with this magnifi- 
cent engine pulling, pulling power and blast of horn, 
and they are frozen and we are frozen, amonument to 
this passing of lives, this passing of strangers. 

The famous San José-Limén train is praised in 
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many guidebooks as the ultimate journey, past the 
great valleys of Orosi and Turrialba, lumbering over 
great valleys filled with animals and people and the 
ever-present coffee plants. It is light and airy out there 
in those lush valleys, but our train to paradise — as 
scenic as it is — is noisy and dirty and bumpy and 
dust-ridden. The tracks were built before the building 
of the Panama Canal (indeed, this was one of the first 
routes across Central America) and I daresay that 
they’ve done no maintenance work whatsoever on it 
since 1902. The coaches have the arched roofs and the 
lack of suspension so dear to railway buffs and people 
who lived a century ago. For the rest of us, somehow 
spoiled by buses and trains that work and don’t jiggle 
about like a bowl of blancmange, we know that 
extended journeys like this could easily lead to rupture 
and over descended testes. 

The towns we pass are noisome and dusty and 
dirty, the shacks unpainted, the villagers are as 
soporific as any I have seen anywhere. Indeed, only 
the animals seem healthy and alive. Great huge dun- 
colored horses, tawny stallions, white geldings, lithe 
mares. Huge, healthy Brahma bulls, trim cows, 
calves. Even the chickens are glorious — a country 
that cares for chickens has to bean honorable country: 
giant golden cocks feathering their Pertoletes, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, even the rare and exotic: 
Bearded Favorelles, Naked Neck Turkens, and fuzzy 
white bearded silkies 

Down, jostling and jumping about on the track, 
down from the cool and misty mountains. Al goes 
back to the caboose and — the luck of the boozer — 
finds a cache of beer that was set aside for the tourists. 
He gets up in the gondola as we come down into the 
savannas of Eastern Costa Rica, where, for the first 
time, we see the blacks of the country. As surely as 
there was a Mason-Dixon Line, there was, in this 
peaceful and bucolic country a most rigid form of 
segregation. We can still see the results. 

Weasked our friend Francisco to drive down from 
San José to meet us in Limon, at the railway station, 
but when we arrive, he is nowhere to be seen. We've 
been jolted about in this scenic eggbeater with smoke 
and dust and eighty to ninety degree heat for six 
hours, and we are left at this siding with two worn 
benches in what appears to be a very seedy area of 
Limon. Al has a magic ability to stir up booze at any 
juncture, and he finds us six very cold Bavaria beers 
We sit, nursing our bruises (and brews), gazing at the 
cinders, until, Lo, Francisco appears magically out of 
the dark and takes us to our hotel at the edge of the 
0a. 


Francisco, like many people in San José, is very 
very light, and very slight, and sports a mere soupgon 
ofa moustache. With his dark hair and nice eyes, he is, 
a parody ofa kind and civilized Latino. We go out with 
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him to eat ata fish and stew restaurant in downtown 
Limon. We talk, we talk — and as is so usual with 
those trying to practice their language on someone 
else, he speaks to us in English, and we talk to him — 
on and off — in Spanish. He has lived in the United 
States for several years, and his English is quite good, 
He is also outspoken: he loathes the contras — says 
they spend all their money on arms, and that there is 
not enough money in Nicaragua left over for rice. 
“Perhaps they have no choice,” I say, wanting to 
argue with him, but not too much. Political arguments 
are the province of long nights in the college dorm 
over bad whiskey and too many cigarettes and pizzas. 
Now the wine is nice, as is the restaurant, and I ask 
myself if] really want to involve myself in a discussion 
of America’s retarded foreign policy. 

Francisco has lived in Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Miami. He says, “Some of my best friends are 
niggers.” 

‘Pardon. I mean, pardon. 

“Yve really known some 
and in America.” 

“Francisco. That's not the right word.” 

“on?” 

“No. Negro maybe. Black, yes. Or Afro-Ameri- 
can. But not ‘nigger." If you talk like that in California, 
you're done for. The word is ‘black.’ 

Then we get on the subject of Germany. 

“The Jews take all the money out of the country. 
They have no loyalty,” he says, “just like they do 
here.” 

“Francisco,” | say, a little uneasily. “Have you 
ever heard of Hitler, and what he did to the Jews?” 

“Hitler gave Germans national pride,” he says. 
“He used his speeches to give people a good feeling 
about their own country. 

It's funny, this thing we call prejudice. It's jarring 
when it turns up in the wrong people. If] were to talk 
politics to the garbageman from Coca Beach, I want to 
believe I could expect all this talk about ‘niggers’ and 
‘national pride.’ But here’s Francisco, of the nice eyes 
and perfect manners, going to school at night to study 
economics, working as a hotel clerk during the day. I 
am reminded of The Stranger and Camus’ description 
of his father, a lawyer. One day he goes to visit court, 
to see his father at work. “It was the snakes, falling 
from his mouth,” he says. It was the snakes got him, 
as his father argued to put to death a man silting there 
in the courtroom. And it is the snakes that get me as 
I'm talking to Francisco, Francisco of the nice smile 
and nice moustache and good taste in wines. 

Is it so different from Germany in 1933 or 1938 or 
1942? A people of taste and culture and nice eyes anda 
rich cultural and intellectual history, Bach and 
Schubert and Freud. And yet the 60,000,000 of them 
tolerated a wretched man with wretched cruelty, toler- 
ated him in the name of Volk and Fatherland. Isn't this 
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the face of prejudice — a man of impeccable manners, 
who sees nothing but righteousness in his words and 
strong feelings? That undercurrent of anger and fear, 
the real face of prejudice 

We fall to talking about visitors from Spain, who 
he finds to be overbearing and haughty. “Yet,” I say, 
“that heritage from Spain might not be so bad. It is, 
entirely possible that there will be a common market 
some day in Central America. They gave you two 
things which can never be taken away from you. That 
is, a common language and culture.” That’s some- 
thing that the EEC never had. Spanish, the fourth 
most prevalent language in the world after Mandarin 
Chinese, English, and Russian. The amazing result of 
thirty amazing years of conquest and 350 years of 
colonialism. 

Francisco will havenone of it, and I fall to wonder- 
ing what he thinks, really thinks, when he's not being 
careful and polite, about Americans. “Americans are 
so clean, and sheep-like,” I think. “We disgorge such 
great quantities of dollars without provocation. We 
don’t spend our days and nights trying to organize the 
peasants to rise up against the beasts of power. We're 
only dangerous when we get insulted by a bartender 
or waiter or a travel agent. Otherwise, we're just like 
lambs. Great, rich, lambs, dropping dollars like 
wool.” [ wonder if that is what Francisco — raised 
poor, in a family of ten, barefoot until age six, now, 
finally, beginning to surface into the middle class — I 
wonderif thatis what he sees when he is talking to me. 
Atall friendly American, who might, at any moment, 
break out into a bleating of contentment. 

— CARLOS AMANTEA 


“Thisis the irs of «two part article. All quotes marked with an 
asterisk were taken from Opening fo Inner Ligh by Ralph Metzner, 

iblished by Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc., 9110 Sunset, Los Angeles, 
Eotiforna, 1886 
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POLITICAL PUZZLE NO. 48 


BY HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


When the puzzle proper is completed, it will be found to be a political quotation. The first let- 
ters of the completed clues will spell out the author and source of the piece quoted. At one point 
in the proceedings, it has been necessary to substitute the letter h for the letter k, a variant spell- 
ing that does not change the pronunciation of the word involved. 

A prize of $25 is offered for the first correct solution received according to postmark. In case of 
tie, the prize will be divided equally amongst the winners. Entries should be sent to The Fessenden 
Review Puzzle, Box 7272, San Diego, California 92107. 

‘As usual, all compliments may be sent to the author; all complaints should be directed to the 
editors. - 


A. The buck stops here. J: lranian arms policy. 
BRA BRRSBD 
B. Tip ONeill? K. A motion move. 


HIRD BARI 
. The new opiate of the masses, 


TERED A 


D. A slow flow? 


Aan BRD TDD 
N. Gary's army. 


BSDRT B % 


Senator Helms, for example. ©. Wobbiies incorporated. 
BRAR Dine 

G. Where the representatives come from. B.A gentleman adjusts with. 
RAAB BRAG 

H, Senator no more. @. Little Herman 
BRR BAUS 

I. Justa basement cowboy. R. Congressional mistake 
Dao H BRD BH 


xo {ms | ne 9 | es 


pu | cus 


ws | ove 


wo | on 


